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Art.  I. — ANAAEKTA  *EAAHNIKA  MEIZONA,  nve  Cottecianea 
Grceca  Major  a.  Ad  usum  Academicce  Juventutis  accommodaia. 
Cum  NotU  PhitolofficiSy  quaa  artim  coUegit^  partim  scriprit. 
Georgius  DunbaK)  A.  M.  Socius  Regise  Societatis  Edinen- 
sis ;  et  in  Academia  Jacobi  VI.  Scotorum  Regis  Litt.  Gr. 
Prof.  Tomus  III.  Complectens  Excerpta  ex  duobus  prin- 
cipibus  Oratoribus  et  variis  poetis,  atque  in  duas  partes  divisus. 
Londini,  Baldwin  &  Ca  1819.  Pp.  880.  bvo. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  while  philosophy  and  gene< 
ral  literature  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  considerable 
and  acknowledged  success,  the  science  of  Philology,  more  parti- 
cularly  as  it  relates  to  the  critical  investigation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  the  illustration  of  their  respective  writers, 
has  comparatively  made  small  progress  among  us.  However  we 
may  account  for  this  fact,  it  cannot  surely  be  ascribed  to  a  want 
of  taste  for  classical  literature,  as  the  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  long  held  an  important  place  in  our  system  of  edu. 
cation ;  and  our  most  elegant  writers,  from  Buchanan  down  to 
the  present  time,  have  shewn  themselves  familiar  with  their  pro¬ 
ductions.  Perhaps,  then,  some  more  plausible  reasons  for  the 
deficiency  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  our  literary  and  other 
establishments.  The  general  condition  of  our  teachers  is  labo- 
rious,  without  being  lucrative;  the  higher  situations  are  but 
few,  and  in  some  measure  of  the  same  description,  scarcely  hold- 
ing  forth  an  adequate  reward  to  superior  attainments;  those 
situations  again  are  still  fewer  in  which  men  of  learning  can  de¬ 
vote  themswves  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  study  of  the 
classes ;  while  their  numerous  avocations,  and  the  quantity  of 
original  composition  to  be  furnished  by  our  clergy,  and  some 
other  literary  characters,  have  made  them  necessarily  consider 
such  pursuits  as  subordinate,  or  merely  preparatory  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  their  resj^ective  professions.  Thus  we  can  reckon  up  few 
Scottish  critics  on  the  Latin  language;  and  we  know  of  no  an- 
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notator  on  the  Greek  clasncs,  nor  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
Monboddo,  Blackwoll,  and  Moore,  any  individual  of  conse¬ 
quence  who  has  written  expressly  on  Grecian  literature,  prior 
to  the  'author  of  the  Collectanea,  used  in  the  metropolitan  Uni¬ 
versity.  '  ‘ 

But  while  we  would  willingly  give  to  the  alleviating  or  ex¬ 
planatory  considerations,  now  mentioned,  all  the  weight  which 
they  may  justly  merit,  we  cannot  help  an'imadverting  a  little 
upon  the  Jovenly  manner  in  which,  till  of  late,  Greek  was  gene¬ 
rally  taught  in  our  public  seminaries.  Though  introduced  into 
this  country  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  rince  that  time  regu¬ 
larly  taught  in  our  universities,  its  appearance  in  our  schools  is 
comparatively  of  recent  date ;  and  even  in  tlie  universiUes  them¬ 
selves,  so  little  zeal  seems'to  have  been  shewn  for  its  cultivation, 
and  the  mode  of  teaching  it  was  so  superfidal,  that,  prior  to  the 
time  of  Dr.  Moore,  there  were  no  public  monuments,  either  of 
their  learning  or  their  diligence.  Till  Professor  Dalzel  published 
his  Collectanea,  we  posses^,  we  may  safely  say,  no  class-book, 
by  which  the  students  could  be  initiated  into  the  principles  of 
the  language,  except  the  Grammar  and  Lexicon, — and  we  are 
sure  that  the  student  had  nothing  beyond  rira  voce  instrucUons, 
for  one  or  two  sessions,  and  the  miserable  md  of  a  Latin  trans- 
laticlb,  by  which  he  could  either  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the 
original,  or  be  assured  that  his  interpretation  in  disputed  cases 
was  in  accordance  with  the  genius  and  idiom  of  the  language, 
deduced  from  the  practice  ol‘  the  best  writers.  Farther,  in  esti- 
maUng  the  merits  of  the  plan  which  tliat  excellent  scholar  adopted 
in  conducting  the  education  of  his  pupils,  while  we  give  all  due 

firuse  to  the  candour,  learning,  and  zeal  which  eminently  qua- 
ified  him  to  display  the  beauties  of  Grecian  literature  in  their 
most  engaging  form,  truth  compels  us  to  admit,  that  during 
his  professorship,  there  was  no  elementary  work  which  contained 
a  systematic  view  of  the  syntax  and  idiom  of  the  language, — that 
no  exercises  were  prescribed  to  accustom  the  student  to  Greek 
comiK)8ition,<‘^-and  that  few  or  none  of  the  methods  were  used 
by  him,  which  are  now  so  successfully  employed  in  teaching  al¬ 
most  all  the  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem.  At  that  pe¬ 
riod,  too,  though  improvements  in  education  were  rapidly  ad- 
.vancing,  the  previous  training  of  students  was  still  aefective ; 
their  attendance  at  the  university  was  very  limited ;  and  the  ac- 
qu'irements  of  the  generality  were  necessarily  superficial. 

Hence  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
origin  of  sundry  very  severe  reproaches,  to  a  certain  degree  just, 
'  against  the  classical  literature  of  Scotland ;  and  which  are  still 
'occasionally  thrown  out,  though  the  circumstances  are  in  many 
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cases  completely  altered)  and  though  the  present  state  of  clasa-i 
cal  educatioh  in  this  metropolis  may  bear  comparison)  we  will 
venture  to  say)  with  that  in  England)  or  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe.  In  the  High  School,  for  example,  there  is  now 
not  onl^  more  attention  paid  to  the  Latin  authors,  and  to  LaUn 
composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  the  study  of  Greek 
has  been  more  closely  attended  tO)--4t8  grammar  is  taught  with 
greater  accuracy, — the  Collectanea  Majora  is  read, — and,  at  the 
annual  examination,  we  have  seen  many  scholars  in  the  Rector's 
class,  profess  acquaintance  vrith  the  greater  part,  some  even 
with’  the  whole  of  the  Iliad.  Nor  is  the  d^^  of  improvement 
less  remarkable  in  the  literary  classes  of  our  Univeraty,  in  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  taught  with  the  utmost  ac¬ 
curacy  and  care ;  where  every  useful  or  necessary  asastance  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  accelerating  the  proficiency  of  the  student,  and  tnuning 
him  up  to  habits  of  philolt^ical  analyas,  through  an  intimacy 
with  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  where  he  is 
led  to  philosophical  views  of  literature  in  all  its  different  branches, 
by  numerous  exercises  on  the  structure  of  the  langua^,  both  iii! 
prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  translations,  critidsms,  and  essays  on 
a  variety  of  important  subjects.  We  may  add,  that  there  are 
numerous  academies,  both  public  and  private,  beddes  the  •ther 
universities,  our  county  schools,  and  not  a  few  parochial  schools, 
in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  taught  well,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

,We  assert,  therefore,  without  fear  of  detection  in  an  error, 
that  dassical  literature  is  greatly  upon  the  increase  in  this  coun¬ 
try ;  and  while  we  entreat  the  impartial  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  fact,  by  a  candid  examination,  before  they  acquiesce  in  cer¬ 
tain  unfavourable  representations,  to  which  we  now  barely  ad¬ 
vert,  we  call  upon  the  patriotic  to  continue  to  support  the  liter¬ 
ary  character  and  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  their 
countiy,  by  that  encouragement  which  their  excellence  deserves,' 
and  which  the  best  interests  of  the  ridng  generation  imperative¬ 
ly  require: 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  already  alluded  to  in  the  mode 
of  teaching  followed  by  Professor  Ddzel,  we  confidently  trace 
the  origin  of  the  present  improved  state  of  Grecian  literature  to 
the  penod  of  his  high-toned  prdections,  and  to  the  spirited  ex¬ 
ertions  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  An  important  object  was 
gained  by  the  publication  of  the  CdUecianea  Minora^  and  the 
two  vdumes  of  the  McCord.  It  was  an  achievement  unprece¬ 
dented  in  this  country,  and  of  the  utmost  practical  utility ;  for, 
while  it  is  the  object  of  these  publications  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  languid,  by  attending  to  its  peculiar  rules  and  idioms. 
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and  to  exhiiMt  to  the  student  a  selection  of  such  passages  as 
shall  at  once  aid  him  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language  in  its* 
purity,  and  give  him  a  slight  acquiuntance  with  the  works  which 
It  contains,  it  enabled  the  professor  to  bring  together  and  con> 
dense  into  a  small  space,  a  greater  variety  of  critical  and  archaeol  ’ 
logical  knowledge  than  he  could  posnbly  have  accomplished  by 
commenting  on  the  entire  works  of  particular  authors ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  purest  text,  which  is  always  adopted  in  it,  this 
selected  annotation  is  expressly  accommodated  to  the  progress 
which  the  student  is  supposed  to  Imve  made.  To  the  ability 
displayed  in  the  preceding  volumes, .  then,  their  acknowledged 
usefulness,  and  the  consequent  extent  of  their  circulation,  we 
ascribe  much  of  the  rapid  progress  which  classical  literature  has 
lately  made  in  this  country ;  and  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  from- 
the  excellent  elementary  works  which  Professor  Dunbar  has  put 
into  the  hands  of  students, — from  the  scientiBc  manner  in  whieh 
it  is  now  taught,  and  the  comparative  facility  and  accuracy  with 
which  it  may  be  acquired,  joined  to  juster  views  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  .it  in  teachers,  the  oppro¬ 
brium  which  has  been  somewhat  untenderly  heaped  upon  us 
will  speedily  be  removed. 

•  The  volume  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  continuaUon  of  that  plan  which  Professor  Dalzel 
adopted  in  forming  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Majora,  The 
reasons  for  underta'  mg  it,  assigned  by  the  editor,  appear  to  us 
quite  satisfactory  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  its  contents  are  such 
as  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  young  men  who  are  fi¬ 
nishing  their  classical  studies  in  the  Univernty,  and  are  destined, 
as  most  of  our  students  are,  to  active  and  literary  profesaons. 
The  pieces  which  the  Professor  has  chosen,  are  as  follows 
The  Oration  of  iEschines  agiunst  Ctesiphon,  and  the  Defence  of 
Demosthenes ;  two  Tragedies  of  iEschylus— Prometheus  Vine- 
tuB,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes ;  the  Philoctetes  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  ;  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  ;  and  the  Nubes  and  the  Plutus 
of  Aristophanes. 

*  We  own  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  CEdipus  Co- 
loneus  substituted  instead  of  the  Philoctetes ;  both  because  we 
think  it  the  finest  of  Sophocles*  tragedies,  and  because  it  com¬ 
pletes  the  tragic  history  of  CEdipus,  of  which  the  former  part 
only  is  contained  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  inserted  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Dalzel  in  a  former  volume.  Waving,  however,  these  two 
considerations,  we  have  no  objections  to  the  Philoctetes,  well  re¬ 
membering  with  what  avidity  we  sought  for  it  in  our  youthful 
days,  on  seeing  it  mentioned  in  Dr.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Chap.  1.  in  terms  of  such  high  ap- 
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probation.  The  Promcthecra  Vinrtuc,  and  the  Seven  a^inst. 
rhebesy  are  rather  distinguished  for  their  poetic  than  their  tra¬ 
gic  merit;  and  we  should  have  preferred  to  them  the  Choe- 
phone  and  the  Agamemnon — the  former,  because  it  must  be  re- 

Eirded  as  the  first  finished  dramatic  performance, — and  the 
tter,  because,  while  it  may  be  considered  as  the  best  of-  the 
performances  of  ^Eschylus,  it  would  have  furui^ed  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  student  who  has  leisure,  of  comparing  the  merit  of 
this  tragedy  with  that  of  the  same  name  of  Seneca  in  LaUn, 
and  that  of  Thomson  in  English.  Nothing  perhaps  serves  bet¬ 
ter  than  such  comparisons  to  open  the  mind  of  the  student,— to 
furnish  him  with  materials  for  thought, — to  quicken  his  powers 
of  observation, — ^to  improve  his  taste,  and  sharpen  his  critical 
faculties.  A  similar  reason  might  have  induced  us  to  select  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  as  the  same  subject  has  been  handled, 
though  in  a  very  different  style,  both  by  Seneca  and  Racine. 
In  tlie  Alcestis,  however,  we  have  some  exquirite  specimens  of 
the  tragic  genius  of  Euripides ;  and  that  play  seems  to  have  a 
sort  of  claim  on  the  attention  of  Scotsmen,  from  the  poetic  La¬ 
tin  translation  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Buchanan.  The 
Nubes  and  the  Plutus  are  selected  with  judgment,  as  being  the 
most  celebrated  specimens  of  ^e  comic  genius  of  Aristopl^es. 
And  surely  nothing  can  be  better  fitted  for  the  student  of  ora¬ 
tory,  than  the  speeches  of  iEschines  and  Demosthenes  on  the 
memorable  subject  of  the  Cromn,  which  are  justly  held  forth 
among  the  very  noblest  specimens  of  the  art. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  what  is  more  particularly  our  author's  own  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  to  determine  with  what  alnlity  and  judg¬ 
ment  he  has  elucidated  the  difficulties  iii  the  several  pieces  which 
be  has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  his  annotations. 

The  first  piece  that  occurs  is  the  speech  of  ^schines  against 
Ctesiphon.  The  notes  on  it  are  preceded  by  a  condensed,  but 
spirited  abstract  of  the  life  of  iEschines,  from  which,  as  a  very 
fiur  specimen,  both  of  the  Professor's  Ivitinity,  and  his  talent 
for  characterizing  the  genius  of  his  Grecian  authors,  we  make 
the  following  quotation,  which,  we  think,  will  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

**  Fuit  Aischini  ingeninni  sd  dicendum  natvuw  prssidiis  munitum,  clara 
et  soDora  vox,  memoria  tenax,  et  corpus  et  facies  venusta,  Nec  defuerunt 
ei  doctrina  rcruinque  scientia  et  Grecorum  suique  temporis  historix  cogni- 
tio.  Diefio  prsterea  est  elegans,  copiosa,  dilqcida,  et  nonnunquam  altius 
exsurgit.  Non  illi  quidem  erat  eadem  vis  et  animi  impetus  ac  Demostheni, 
non  secum  raipit,  et  quocunque  velit  auditores  ducit,  sed  leniore  more  ince- 
dit  et  quoddam  omamentum  et  dignitatem  semper  prx  sc  fert.  Idem  narra- 
tfooe  Ipculenta  et  vivida  excclUt,  rstiones  bene  dispositas  profert,  rcruin(|u« 
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00^  et  iairtentianiin  rarietate  abnndat ;  et  si  mi^iu  famm  mimuqve  Kpe« 
titioaibus  deditos  ea^  pene  perfeetiu  orator  dioeretnr.*' 

The  first  note  is  extracted  from  the  annotations  of  Dr.  Taj-  > 
lor.  It  contains  a  distinct  account  of  the  subject  in  dispute, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  i£schines  had  accused  Ctesiphon. 
We  not  onlj  highly  approve  of  the  introduction  of  this  valuable 
note,  but  wisb'our  autlMr  had  so  far  improved  upon  the  plan  of 
his  predecessm',  as  to  have  given  us  in  Latin  a  minute  analysis 
of  this  and  the  following  oration.  Besides  that  nothing  contri¬ 
butes  more  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  a  writer  of  eminence,  than 
a  clear  conception  of  the  object  he  has  in  view,  such  an  ana- 
lyns  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  excite  the  int^est  of 
the  student,  and  to  help  him  in  forming  a  just  opinion  on  the 
eutgect,  and  in  judging  of  the  comparative  abilities  of  the  onu 
tors. 

'  Pasting  over  the  intermediate  notes,  which  afford  proof  of  the 
Professor's  judgment  and  critical  accuracy,  we  crane  to  that  of 
page  10,  9*  where,  though  he  has  shewn  ability  in  explaining 
that  obscure  passage,  he  appears  to  us,  in  commenting  on  his 
,  translation  of  the  words  d^*  ovx  dywrum  <av  n(  durtif 
diixriy  &c.  not  to  have  brought  out  ^e  meaning  with  sufficient 
cleaitiess.  This  part  of  the  passage  is  evidently  a  qualification 
of  the  preceding  question,  **  tux  aga  f^XerifnwreUf"—-**  are  its 
members  then  ambitious  of  no  distinction," — **  vvuv  Tt,"— as¬ 
suredly  they  are." — oXX*  tvx  d^antn,  imy  ng  wmg  ttiimg  gm 
**  but  they  are  not  satisfied,"— they  think  it  not  a  sufficient 
ground  for  distinction—'*  that  one  of  iheir  number  does  noth¬ 
ing  wrong,"— their  criterion  is  of  a  higher  order,  they  require  a 
potitive  substantial  claim ;  not  "  their  ambition  is  of  a  moderate 
sort."  AXX’  lac  rtg  f^oua^roM)  x«Xa^ou«w,— "  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  one  is  culpable,  they  punish  him."  This  is 
not  brought  forward  to  shew,  that  "  to  repress  crime,"  or  to 
punish  a  criminal,  even  one  of  their  own  number,  is  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Areopagites,  but  to  shew  by  what  just  critena 
they  conceived  true  distinction  to  be  estimated,  and  to  contrast 
the  severity  of  their  judgment  of  it,  with  the  pltinest  principles 
of  the  orators— «  it  l/ungti  pingtg  rgvfota/.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  scope  of  the  passage ;  and  if  we  understand  the  Profes¬ 
sor's  language,  we  do  not  think  he  has  here  expressed  himself 
with  his  usual  accuracy. 

The  only  emendation  that  the  Professor  has  made  on  this  ora- 
tirai,  which  we  are  inclined  to  dispute,  is  that  in  note  24,  2. 
There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  changing  it  into  as  the 
imperfect  tymure  implies,  that  the  assemblies,  which  began  to  be 
held  after  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  were  not  yet  broken  up ;  and 
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the  particle  ii  does  not  always  mark  dppoaiiion,  but  sometimes 
only  a  comuction^  or  tran^ion.  We  would  therefore  adopt 
Taylor's  reading,  and  translate  the  sentence  thus,  When  there¬ 
fore  the  festival  of  Bacchus  was  past,  and  the  assemblies  werw 
a  hMing^ 

In  page  8S,  note  2,  we  have  an  attempt  to  explain  a  very  dif> 
ficult  passage.  The  text  is  evlQently  corrupted,  and  however 
ingenious  the  emendations  may  be,  -  yet  in  the  absence  of  MSS. 
ai^  codd.  to  support  the  proposed  alterations,  every  sound  phi¬ 
lologist  will  be  slow  in  yielding  his  assent  to  them.  There  is  also  in 
this  passage  a  circumstance  wmch  peculiarly  abridges  the  bounds 
of  cridcal  emendation,  as  it  has  been  quoted  and  criticised  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  whose  reading  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  in  the  common  editions.  On  this  passa^,  too,  every  critic 
that  has  attempted  it  has  hitherto  fail^.  Even  the  ingenious 
Keiske,  whom  no  pprson  that  knows  his  temper  will  suspect  of 
too  easily  mistrusting  his  abilities,  has  thus  expressed  himself  re¬ 
specting  it :  Locum  hunc  ab  interpretibus  pro  desperato  depo- 
situm,  ego  quoque  necesse  habeo  ut  conclamatum  relinquere. 
Quoquo  me  verto,  nihil  expedio.”  This  passage,  however.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dunbar  has  the  merit  of  rendering  intelligible,  and  re¬ 
storing  to  good  Greek,  with  only  two  slight  alterations.  He  has 
removed  tnau  to  a  situation  which  certainly  agrees  both  with  the 
syntax  and  the  scope  of  the  passage ;  and  he  changes  into 
To  this  emendation  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  subscribe, 
as  the  most  ingenious  and  plausible  that  has  yet  appeared. 

In  passing  on,  we.  would  merely  suggest,  on  note  34, 3.  that  im 
aifyitf,  might  be  more  happily  rendered,  **  by  a  complete 
fre^om  brom  tillage" ;  on  note  38,  1 ,  that  it  might  be  improv¬ 
ed  by  a  more  literal  translation,  thus, — “  Whosoever  are  young 
men  for  the  second  year,”  i.  e.  are  sixteen  yean  old ; — and  that 
in  note  45,  2.  wneare  surprised  the  simple  and  popular  term  ro- 
canciegy"  did  not  occur  as  a  better  translation  of  xcMtf  than 

that  of  **  places  not  being  filled  up,"  especially  as  it  is  here  used 
in  reference  to  an  army. 

In  note  58,  1.  aJX  ipixtfuwi  nj;  di/dfaya^mfy  which  we  trans¬ 
late,  **  but  when  you  have  attmned  true  fortitude,  then  ask  fa¬ 
vours  of  the  people we  scarcely  see  the  necessity  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor's  preference  of  rjj  dvd^yctdicf,  Efixo/uvof  governs  the  geni¬ 
tive,  ana  the  words  admit  of  a  literal  translation,  which  perfect-' 
Jy  agrees  with  the  scope  of  the  passage. 

In  note  60,  1.  we  think  the  Professor  has  shewn  at  once  his 
acuteness,  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  in  restoring  a  |)as- 
sage  on  which  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Taylor  had  faded. 
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The  justness  of  his  arrangement  will  strike  every  one  who  is  at' 
all  accustomed  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  note  81,  S.  we  have  an  excellent  vindication  of  the  ar. 

.  rangement  of  some  sentences  in  the  common  editions  of  Demos* 
thenes  against  the  objections  and  representations  of  Dr.  Taylor 
and  others.  As  we  have  notlung  to  add  to  the  observations  of 
the  Professor,  we  beg  leave  to' refer  our  readers  to  the  note  it¬ 
self,  which  we  are  sure  they  will  find  quite  satisfactory.  The 
criticism  on  «ag’  aura  ra  a&x)|/uara,  is  equ^ly  ingenious  and  accu¬ 
rate. 

In  note  94,  6.  we  are  presented  with  a  specimen  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Professor  construes  his  sentences,  and  we  take 
notice  of  it  because  we  think  his  mode  of  arrangement  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  particles,  though  supported  by  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  accuracy  of  his  riews 
on  that  subject.  They  seem  not  to  distinguish  between  arrang¬ 
ing  in  the  order  of  syntax,  and  in  the  order  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  arrangement  of  syntax,  though  it  may  often  be 
^me,  inharmonious,  and  quite  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  oratory,  is  at  least  agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  the  language. 
Sut  we  are  told  to  arrange  a  sentence  in  the  following  manner — 
ya^  iyUf  &c.  It  is  certainly  equally  simple,  while  we  avoid  that 
glaring  violation  of  this  position  of  the  particle  yot^,  to  say  iyu 
yag  ufu.  That  this  is  not  a  typographical  error,  or  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  but  their  usual  pracUce,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
other  cases  where  rimilar  particles  occur.  VuJg  Collect.  Min. 
etMaj.  I.  and  II.  passim  vol.  III.  88, 2.  89, 8.  105,  5.  mmtjxtrM) 
tlof  for  da  cncrNqxorui,  StC. 

Note  102,  2.  While  we  admit  that  the  article  is  often  used  in 
Homer  instead  of  the  pronoun,  we  cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
Professor's  remark  here ;  ro  is  the  article  before  ufu/et  used  as  an 
indeclinable  word ;  the  orator  had  just  pronounced  the  words 
ifwe  u  ’AtriHuot  with  great  emphasis,  and  to  explain  himself  far¬ 
ther,  he  says,  ro  irav  i/V«,  nj»  atXir  “  when  I  mention 
the  word  you  (ro  vfuitj)  I  mean  the  state."  There  appears  to  be  no 
necesnty  for  resorting  to  its  original  power  as  equivalent  to  rouro, 
either  in  this  sentence  or  in  the  following,  in  lOb,  4. 109,  2.  121, 
124,  4. 

•  In  note  111,  2.  the  Professor  has  given  an  accurate  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  passage ;  we  think  he  might  have  added,  by  way  of 
farther  explanation,  that  the  sentence  is  highly  oratorical,  and 
that  what  was  expressed  in  d(  yog  oux  iyga-^ro  nu  orgoCouXtufiarof^ 
if  emphatically  comprised  in  rovro*;,  so  that  the  sentence  may  be 
literally  translated,  for)  by  the  articles  of  the  decree  which  he  has 
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•*  not  attacked,  by  the$e  he  will  apprar  a  vile  calumniator  in  what 
**  he  does  attack.” 

Note  1 1 4, 1 .  We  candidly  ackowledge  th«  t  none  of  our  leant* 
ed  author's  notes  on  this  oration,  has  given  us  less  satisfaction 
than  that  on  which  we  are  about  to  comment.  In  order  to  shew 
that  his  remarks  are  founded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  sentence  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curs,  consists  of  two  larger  members,  of  which  the  former  begins 
with  iv  fuf  &c.  and  the  latter  with  lu  d',  &c.  This  latter  one 
again  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  former  begins  with  tyw 
/Mir,  and  the  latter  with  rf  nku  dt,  &c.  This  subdivision  of  the  . 
second  member  the  learned  Professor  either  must  not  have  ob¬ 
served,  which  we  think  is  singular,  or  objects  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  orator.  But,  to 
perceive  tluit  such  an  objection  is  unwarranted,  we  need  only 
consider  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage.  Demosthenes  asks  the 
following  question  at  his  antagonist,  **  ^Eschines,  would  one  call 
“  you  the  enemy  of  the  state,  or  of  me  ?” — “  of  me  assuredly.” 
He  then  points  out  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  first,  in  letting 
slip  the  opportunity  when,  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor, 
he  might  nave  brought  him  to  trial ;  and,  secondly,  in  attacking 
him  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  only  been  declared  innocent  in 
every  step  of  legal  procedure,  but  when,  as  he  exultingly  says, 
the  state  had  been  more  or  less  benefited  by  the  glory  of  his  public 
achievements.  Demosthenes  therefore  begs  his  adversary  to  be  ware, 
lest,  under  pretence  of  being  hostile  to  him,  he  prove  in  reality  an 
enemy  to  ue  state.  The  contrast  is  certainly  between  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  the  state,  and  whatever  difficulty  or  inconsistency  may 
exist  in  the  latter  member  of  the  sentence,  the  Professor’s  expla¬ 
nation  is  inadmissible,  until  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  /uv  which 
follows  jyw  is  spurious.  But  in  case  we  have  failed  to  convince 
Mr.  Dunbar,  we  beg  that  he  will  agmn  subject  the  passage  to  a 
strict  examination ;  and  if  we  are  hoodwinked  ourselves,  that  he 
will  at  least  give  his  reasons  more  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  edi¬ 
tion.  We  agree  with  Ueiske,  Taylor,  and  Harles,  in  thinking 
dMcym)  to  be  in  the  nominative. 

Beyond  this  note  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  materially  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  learned  Professor  as  to  these  two  orations  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  strictures  we  have  occasionally  made,  and  which 
we  may  seem  to  have  extended  to  an  invidious  length,  we  can¬ 
not  take  leave  of  the  notes  on  them,  without  recommending 
them  warmly  to  the  attention  of  the  student.  Our  author,  in 
criticising  an  emendation  of  Rciske's  in  note  1 49,  H.  (for  which, 
by  the  way,  we  give  him  ample  credit,)  has  the  following  just 
K'Purk,  **  ad  intelligendam  hanc  nobilissimam  orationcin,  nou 
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solum  linguae  Graecae  peritia  c^us  est,  aed,  quod  plurimum* 
**  prodest,  quadam  animi  solertia  ad  rationes  exequendas,  cum* 
ff  disciplina  et  doctnna  conjuncta.'*  That  our  Professor  has 
himself  a  just  proportion  of  this  **  animi  tdlertic^  as  welLas  of 
learning  and  diligence,  we  have  abundant  proof ;  and  to  f»mpen> 
sate  our  readers  fof  the  short  notice  we  have  taken  of  these  ex> 
cellent  notes,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  tiiem,  that  there  is  scarcely, 
an  idiomatical  exprestion*,  an  involved  arrangement,  or  an  unusud 
acceptation  in  tlK  original,  which  the  Professor  has  not  satisfac¬ 
torily  exphuned,  at  an  allusion  to  the  dvil  or  military  institu¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  which  he  has  not'  illustrated,  either  by  an  ori¬ 
ginal  not^,  by  an  extract  from  some  one  of  the  best  conunenta- 
tors,  or  by  a  reference  to  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities ;  that  many- 
mistranslations  are  corrected,  many  errors  of  the  text,  and  false 
emendations  of  Reiske  and  others,  arbing  from  an  ignorance  of 
the  minutiae  of  the  Greek  particles,  are  pointed  out,  and  the  pas¬ 
sages  restored  to  their  original  purity ;  and  that  the  whole  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  form  by  far  the  safest,  most  appropriate,  and  con¬ 
cise  collection  of  nc^s  on  these  celebrated  orations  we  have  yet 
met  with. 

The  extracts  from  the  three  famous  Greek  tragedians  form 
the  next  portion  of  the  volume. 

For  a  succinct  account  of  the  life  of  ^Gschylus,  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  of  our  author.  But  we  request  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to.  his  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  tragedies  of  that 
writer,  as  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  drawn  with  so  much 
judgment  and  accuracy  elsewhere. 

Hoc  judicium  (vis.  of  Quinctilian)  plerisque  iniquum,  indignumque 
visum  :  nec  tamen  n^andum  est  eum,  dum  gravis  et  sublimis  esse  cupit, 
turgidum  et  obscurum  evadere.  Chori  ejus  cantus,  carmina  Dithyrambica, 
que  usque  ad  suam  statem  vigebant,  qus^uc  verbis  panter  ac  rebus  ordi- 
neque  piuilo  audaciora  erant,  nimium  sapiunt  Verbis  etiam  conjunctis 
tra^atisque,  gravitatis  causa  et  splendoris,  utitur,  (quibus)  quorum  sspe 
pars  prior  ad  res  uaturales,  altera  vero,  ad  rerum  emgies  similitudinesque 
pertinet.  Qua:  autem  sensus  et  animum  graviter  commovere  possunt,  ea 
mira  verborum  vi  ac  copia,  illustrat  augetque.  Fabularum  persons  ef  vitiis 
ct  virtutibusque  rarius  inter  mortales  inveniuntur,  insignes  sunt.  Earum 
plcrasque  ferocia,  superbia  animique  constantia  per  omnee  casus  exercent 
sustinentque,  ac  easdem  minus  vel  mtue  vel  pavori  opportunas  reddunt. 
*  Sentontia:  quas  illis  tribuit,  e  philosophorum,  nrtecipue  Pytbagors  doctrinis 
petits  sunt ;  et  mores  ad  ea  tempora  accommoaari  videntur,  quibus  homines 
/  inulta  et  pad  et  inferre  cc^bantur,  eorumque  vita  minime  per  silentium  sed 
inter  discrimina  at  labores  agitabatur.  Hinc  effers  injfhenattpque  persodw 
apparent,  nunc  graves  inimkiUas  exercentes,  nunc  stabilem  ratamque  fidem 
per  omnes  vices  coleutes.” 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Greek  tragedies  have  been  illustrated 
by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  abilities,  and  a  few  of  them  late¬ 
ly  by  Blomiicld,  Monk,  and  Elmsley,  and  some  German  writers. 
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so  that  it  might  be  thought  succeeding  critics  could  do  little  more ' 
than  make  a  judioous  selection  from  their' notes,  the  Professor* 
has  shewn,  in  this  department  of  his  undertaking,  an  extent  of* 
learning  and  critical  accuracy  which  do  him  great  honour,  while 
the  general  justness  of  the  notes  seems  to  us  such,  ' that  we  liave"' 
vay  seldiCT  found  it  necessary  to  differ  in  opnion  from  him. 

In  page  174,  and  line  49,  the  Professor  justly  di^nts  from 
the  translation  of  Schutz  and  others.  The  difficulty,  we  conceive,  ■ 
conrists  in  ascertaining  to  what  umvra  ought  to ’refer. 

The  Professor  conceives  it  is  to  Vulcan,  mm  being  understood ; 
and  that  the  meaning  is,  **  Every  thing  has  been  done  for  you, 
except  to  command  the  gods."— >You  have  no  reason  for  com¬ 
plaint,  you  have  obtains  every  thing  except  supreme  power. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  this  is  perfectly  unexceptionable, 
and  indeed  the  vagueness  of  the  original  leaves  room  for  some 
'  variety  of  explanation. 

In  page  176,  line  99,  100,  we  approve  of  the  separation  be-' 
tween  inj  and  vvn,  and  think  it  equally  just  and  ingenious ;  but 
appareo  or  orior  appears  to  be  in.  this  passage  a  more  natural* 
translation  of  mruXiu  than  injunffcre,  if  it  can  be  supported. 

Page  176,  line  112.  Notwithstanding  the  preference  which 
the  Englisli  critics  shew  for  dwXaxsuo,  instead  of  d/hirXiixrtfjM,  and 
the 'attempt  that  Blomfield  has  made,  to  prove  it  analogous  in 
its  formation  to  dcra;^,  &c.  we  think  the  Professor  has 

done  well  in  restoring  it  to  its  usual  orthography,  and  in  deduc¬ 
ing  it  from  its  true  origin  dw  and  TXa^u,  instead  of  a  and  wXo^w. 
That  the  analogy  according  to  which  the  formation  of  this  word  has 
been  guided,  is  sanctioned  by  the  genius  of  the  language,  he  has 
shewn,  by  irrefragable  proofs,  such  as  dfi^ayXu  for  dwz/3aXXw,  i/ir. 
fiauMt  for  dta^ecnu,  d/tmuw  for  dMx^rewv,  &c.  &c. ;  and  till  Mr.  Blom¬ 
field  can  prove  either  that  /u.  has  been  inserted,  in  other  woids 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  he  has  adopted,  or  account  ibr 
its  insertion  in  this  word,  and  in  no  other  of  that  class,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor's  opinion,  which  is  in  favour  of  the  common  orthography, 
must  be  adhered  to  by  eyery  candid  inquirer.  We  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  student  to  a  v%juable  remark  at  the  end  of 
this  note,  viz.  **  that  the  compounds  of  verbs,  which  have  a  dif- 
ferent  signification  in  the  middle  from  the  active  voice,  prefer 
“  the  sign^cation  of  the  middle  VMce."  He  must  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  miiofjMt,  persuadeoy  is,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  we  should 
suppose,  put  for  obedio  or  pareo. 

Page  177,  line  13 1.  Blomfield,  in  his  note  on  this  line,  lias 
remarked  that  waja  in  composition  includes  the  idea  of  prevailing. 
The  Professor  admits  that  in  compound  words  it  may  be  often' 
so  translated,  but  denies  that  this  idea  forms  any  part  of  the  cs-' 
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sendal  meaning  of  the  preposition ;  and  he  hais  not  only  establish-^ 
ed  his  objection  by  producing  examples,  in  which  the  compounds 
of  mga  have  not  the  idea  of  prevailing,  as  in  nj*  m»<ururauf 
he  deprecates  your  resentment ;  but  has  very  ingeniously  analysed 
some  of  these  compounds,  and  shewn  that  in  every  instance  mtfu 
preserves  its  original  signihcation  of  besidcy  &c.;  and  that  the  va¬ 
rious  modifications  whi^  this  meaning  may  assume,  arise  from  the 
signification  of  particular  verbs,  or  from  the  scope  of  the  sentence. 

In  page  180,  and  line  316,  we  have  also  some  valuable  re-* 
marks.  Mr.  Blonifield,  in  his  note  upon  has  advanced  a 

hypothecs,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  all  adverbs 
have  been  derived  from  the  dative,  and  not  from  the  genitive,  as 
grammarians  have  commonly  supposed.  That  this  may  be  true 
with  regard  to  adverbs  ending  in  i.  Professor  Dunbar  admits ; 
but  his  objections  against  it,  as  extending  to  adverbs  in  eu  and  m;, 
appear  to  us  unanswerable.  By  what  power  of  philological  al- 
chymy  shall  we  transmute  dXrihtu  into  dXij^,  mei  into  mvrus,  iusi 
into  hntf  ?  &c.  &c.  What  latent  principle  of  identity  shall  we 
detect  in  the  terminations  of  6fu>u  and  o,a^,  ovdei;iou  and  ouia/juf),  aurou 
and  ovry,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned  ?  The  Pro- 
lessor' 8  hypothesis,  that  adverbs  in  w;  from  adjectives  of  the  third 
declension,  and  participles,  have  been  derived  from  an  obsolete 
form  of  the  genitive  plural,  is  much  more  satisfactory  and  analo¬ 
gical.  We  are  indeed  surprized  that  such  obvious  exceptions 
to  his  general  rule  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  learned  Canta¬ 
brigian,  or  been  left  unexplained ;  and  we  are  assuredly  still  more 
80,  when  we  find,  that,  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Prometheus  Vinct. 
though  the  Professor's  objections  have  been  long  since  stated  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  not  only  is  the  same  unrestricted  language 
continued,  but  not  the  smallest  attempt  made  either  to  refute 
these  objections^  or  to  supersede  them  by  a  fuller  explanation. 

Line  317.  That  there  is  a  plausibility  in  the  construction  of 
these  words,  which  the  Professor  has  adopted,  we  readily  admit, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  it  detracts  mightily  from  the  dignity  of  the 
poet.  Prometheus  is  thus  represented  as  more  concerneil  about 
the  name  of  his  mother  thai^ about  the  history  of  his  misfortunes. 
The  other  construction  of  /imt  with  frj^ovn^trr/xii,  as  more 

suitable  to  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  speaker,  is  what  we 
Sihould  have  preferred.  The  passage  would  certainly  be  improv¬ 
ed,  by  the  rejection  of  line  218. 

Page  180,  line345.  I n  this  verse  the  Professor  has  undoubtedly . 
improved  the  text,  by  substituting  row;  for  rw.  *‘T«,’’he  ol)serve.s, 
**  mihi  quidem  videtur  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  antiquum  dativum 
**  pronorainis  6,  eodem  modo  formatum  quo  a/xA,  wi^,  Mm,  et  si- 
**  mifia;  atque  regendum  semper  per  aliquam  praepositionem  sub- 
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*«  intellectam,  fortasse  fen ;  sic  fen  m  propter  Aoc,  prcpUrea,  &c. 

«  Verisimile  est  etiam  ly  tempore  i£scnyli  exaratum  fuisse  rw,  et 
*<  similem  sonum  habuisse.  Quam  insuave  igilur  esset,  quamque 
**  a  linguae  norma  alienum,  duo  pronomina,  eandem  rem  notan tia, 
unum  alterum  excipiens  proferre !  Quare  roug  reponendum 
“  cenaeo.” 

In  his  note,  on  line  248,  Blomdeld  remarks,  that  ngXiw;  is  by 
an  aphaeresis  for  dniXiw;,  and  that  the  particle  ng,  if  we  can  place 
any  conBdence  in  him,  ought  to  be  banished  entirely  from 
Greece.  This  language  may  sound  harsh  to  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  ;  they  must  know,  however,  that  this  unfortunate  particle, 
when  usra  negatively,  belongs  to  that  class  of  words  which  are 
colled  ineeparable^  but  which  philologers  conceive  to  have  once 
existed  in  an  independent  state,  as  they  form  an  essential  part 
of  some  words,  whose  origin  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained.  We  willingly  agree*  therefore  with  Professor  Dunbar, 
in  thinking  that  Mr.  Blom6eld  should  first  have  completely  re¬ 
moved  this  difficulty,  and  accounted  for  the  formation  of  those 
words  in  which  rq  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent,  while  in  many  of  them  there  is  either  no  trace  of  a  prefixed 
(a),  or  the  signiiication  is  essentially  different.  Kq<»o;,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  compounded  of  tn  and  fero;,  dngxM;  being  unheard  of : 
nten  of  and  ivi  ;  di>fir/(  indeed  occurs,  but  in  this  word,  as  well 
as  in  manv  others,  there  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose  the  prefix¬ 
ed  (a)  to  be  privative  as  pleonastic :  nrzXtxnt  incomtus :  amw>sxBt 
redimio :  ntnnog  (from  wj  and  owwi)  impunitue :  diatottog  (from  a 
.priv.  and  dmna)  non  prt'tio  redemptus:  (from  ng  and 

cLfjM^atv)  dvafut^igf  if  it  can  be  received,  is  compounded  of  a 
priv.  and  ofutfTatxi).  The  Professor  asks  why,  if  ngXiw;  is  by  an 
apheeresis  for  anXio*;,  are  there  no  indications  of  this  in  Homer  ? 
and,  if  it  is  compounded  of  a  priv.  and  iXm;,  why  do  we  never 
find  aHXng;  or  dMXtw;  ?  But  it  is  evident  that  the  onus  lies  on 
Blomfield's  shoulders ;  for  if  we  can  produce  any  words  in  which 
Mi  is  evidently  a  component  iiart,  as  we  trust  we  have  already  done 
satisfactorily,  and  explain  those  instances  which  he  has  auduced 
in  support  of  his  theory,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  With  regard 
therefore  to  dnputogy  dnfxcvstUf  &c.  the  Professor  remarks,  that 
they  are  improperly  written  for  dvoxifo;,  diaxo;^«D,  &c.  being  com¬ 
pounded  of'  a  privative  and  dxte/teu  and  dxouw  respectively,  r  be¬ 
ing  inserted  Euphon'ue  causa.  The  lengthening  of  the  second 
fa)  depends  upon  a  principle  in  Homer's  verification,  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dunbar  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered :  a  principle, 
which,  while  it  strips  the  language  of  that  illustrious  poet  of  a 
cumbrous  apparatus  of  reduplications  and  interpolated  digam- 
mas,  bids  fairer  for  restoring  it  to  consistency  and  regularity  than 
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any  thing  that  has  yet  been  produced  by  any  of  his  numerous 
commentators  *. 

‘  In  passing  on,  we  perceive  a  variety  of  excellent  emendations 
and  observations,  a  few  only  of  which  we'can  pardcularize :  for 
example,  in  line  256.  r  for  tfrnrw;  y  of  Blomheld  and 

others.~In  277.  his  remarks  on  the  derivation  of  fnHeugu  and 
wtHagioci  are  deserving  of  notice  (  these  words  do  not  come  from 
an  ^olic  preposition,  cndct  for  /mto,  which  is  never  fbund  j  but 
from  ntdoPy  «o2um,  and  eu’guy  tdUo.  In  357,  we  have  a  good  vindi- 
cadon  of  the  common  reading  from  the  meaning  of  «]^,  against 
(  the  corrections  of  Valckenaer,  Blomheld,  and  otliers.  In  line 
570.  there  is  also  a  good  emendation ;  it  is  nearly  the  same  witli 
that  which  Schutz  proposes,  of  which  >  indeed  we  are  surprised 
the  Professor  has  taJcen  no  notice.  In  line  977,  on  the  words 
Twdt  rov  dto{  rgor/n. — To»df,  Blomfield  translates  hj  prceeto.  and 
remarks  that  id*  and  its  cases  are  very  often  put  tor  iA.  Monk 
supports  the  same  opinion  in  his  note  on  line  137^  of  his  Alcestis. 
This  word,  however,  the  Professor  translates  by  iUum ;  rightly 
observing  that  the  pronoun  is  here  used  emphatically,  and  that 
it  is  probably  accompanied  by  a  'movement  of  the  hand  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  individual  alluded  to. 

In  page  199,  Une  654,  we  have,  among  other  matters,  an  ob- 
sei^'ation  on  the  subject  of  Greek  meti^  which  had  escaped 
even  tlie  keen  intellect  of  Porson :  viz.  that  a  short  syllable  is 
lengthened  when  it  foils  under  the  ictiu  fnetricMy  or  stress  of  the 
voice,  which  falls  always  upon  the  particular  syllable  of  each 
foot,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  verse.  .  This  is  an  extension 
to  Attic  poetry  of  a  part  of  the  Professor's  Theory  of  Homer's 
Versidcation,  and  cnaoles  us  to  get  rid  of  many  interpolated  let¬ 
ters,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Attic  or  Poetic  dialect,  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  introduced  to  remove  certmn  apparent  irr^u- 
iarities  in  the  structure  of  the  verse;  but  which  are  evidently  a 
mere  shift,  as  such  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  purest  prose 
writers,  and  seldom  among  the  poets,  unless  where  tne  verse,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  opinion,  renders  them  indispensable.  As 
this  is  a  subject  however  on  which  our  southern  criucs  may  re¬ 
quire  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  evidence,  we  shall  let  the 

*  Tb«  moit  ample  tcatiinony  hat  been  lately  borne  to  the  merit  of  this  Theory  in  a 
new  edition  of  Homer’s  Iliad  by  Dr.  Valpy.  **  To  Professor  Dunbar,”  says  this 
distinguished  and  indc&tigable  scholar,  **  acknowledgmenu  are  due,  for  his  learned 
Theory  of  Homeric  Metre,  which  has  been,  from  the  ntostsinoere  conviction  of  its  su¬ 
perior  utility  and  excellence,  most  satisfactorily  adopted.  The  eompiler  of  these  notes 
found  himself  enabled,  with  the  manuscript  in  his  hand,  to  explain  Homer  to  bis  be3rt, 
and  to  make  them  comprehend  and  admire  him  more  AiUy  and  substantially  than  he 
had  erei  been  able  to  do  before.” 
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Professor  speak  for  himself,  and  shall  bring  under  one  view  some 
of  the  instances  in  this  vcJume  to  which  his  rule  Has  been  ap¬ 
plied. 

In  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  iamidf 
we  have  the  following  remarks. 

**  Sed  «  productam  eadem  ntione  mihi  persuadeo,  qu&  antepenultiBia  in 
rrvymrt^f  V.  749.  Tel  brevis  vocalia  in  fine  vocia,  pedem  claud^s,  ante  f  in 
voda  aequentia  initio.  Produdtur  vi  ictus  metrid,  (^ui  in  ultimam  iambi  ca- 
dit,  et  ante  quia  vox  quandam  rooram  prina  faat  quam  aonua  rw  /  capi 
‘potest.”  Pa«  911,  Une  7.  Ccterum,  pro  et  pro 

quod  omnes  nabent,  dedi,  eo'  nomine  quod  ayUaba  precedens,  utpote 
mtima  pedia,  habet  iehtm,  ideo^e  pro  longa  habemla  est.  Quanquam  banc 
rationem  nro  aequuntur  Atdd  roetc,  tamen  Hexametrorum  analogia  ducti, 
banc  lioentiam,  brevem  ayllabam  pedis  nltimam,  producend),  prcaertim 
ante  (  in  initio  rods  ^uentia,  sibi  datam  cenauisae  Tidentur.”  Page  914, 
line  118.  "  Cur  Attice  pro  duplieem  r  haberet  baud  ddere 

'  possum.  Si  ad  eompodtionem  ejus  spectamua,  ex  iifu,  et  r**  formati,  r  in-  ' 
ficetum  apparebit.  Non  equidem  cenaeo  Atticos  linguc  orthograpbiam  usi- 
tatam  mutasae  ad  fiildendum  metrum,  sed  ea  aalva  retenta,  in  syllaba  natu¬ 
re  Ineri,  ictum  umen  babente,  ita  rocem  intendisse  ut,  in  pronuntiatione 
lonnm  efferrent.” 

We  have  the  same  subject  more  fully  handled  in  the  note  in 
page  272,  line  818. 

Perauasnm  babeo  Graecoa,  imprimis  Atticoa,  sedulo  evitasae  talem  so- 
num  qualem  duplex  pleno  ore  pronuntiatum,  postulet,  atque  in  vocalem, 
quc  nullam  asperitatem  habet,  qucque  auribua  aese  gratissima  commendat, 
vocem  pnedpue  intendisse.  Si  noa  bodiemi,  simplex  ;  quam  liquidissimum, 
Tocab  pnecedente  vocem  maxime  morante,  efferre  sWldemus,  existimarine 
fas  est  Gnecos,  quibus  lingua  omnium  suavissima  et  liquidi^ma  exatitit,  . 
quibusQue  Euphonia  maxime  erat  studio,  tarn  asperum  et  raucum  sonum, 
quam  duplex  f  habet  unqnam  edidiase  ?  Preterea,  manifestum  est  eos  ( 
simplex  tantum  in  quibu^m  metris  adhibuisse.  Sic  £schyl.  c.  Tbeb. 
934.  Z*i  Nostr.  Aj.  134. 

TiAa^fii  rSuf  rUf  if 
---I—  -I  “-I  V-- 

8i  in  anapsesticis  scribitur  quidni  in  lambids, 

iEschyl.  Prom  V.  877.  quibus  ictus  metricus  in  vocalem 

ante  e  inddit,  scribendum  est  ?  Id^  dicendum  est  de  penultima  aifmrm 
Anacr.  Od.  I.  v.  1..  Bmnekius,  rationis  i^narus,  vocabulum  Mifdut,  novum 
inaudltumque  finxit,  ex  qno  in  genitivo,  contracte  mifmrtt-  au- 

tem  eat  a  •!(«(,  •fmrtt :  sed  penultima  a*fmrm  habet  arsin,  ideoque  produdtur. 
AUn  quedam  etiam  in  quibus  semper  peccatum  est,  hue  referenda  judico : 
Sic  ytfnrifurtm  pro  ytrtfijutm  :  pro  :  fi0yXifU*4m  pro  fityXi- 

futm,  &C.  ex  omnibus,  si  quid  me  audias,  #  ante  3a  statim  ejides ;  nam  pe- 
nultuna,  ni  fallor,  semper  est  secunda  p^s  syllaba  et  ictum  habet.** 

In  the  Addenda,  on  this  note,  he  farther  remarks : 

“  Hoc  argumentum,  scil.  de  vi  in  ultima  lambid  pedis  svllaba  ictus  me¬ 
tric!,  nihil  cque  stabilire  potest  quam  quantitas  »,  oUadendi  sensu  accepto, 
diversa,  cum  in  hoc  lambico  versiculo  per  vices  in  cam  literam  ictus  cadit. 
Aristoph.  Plut  895. 

f/  r  •/  r  w  ♦  r  r  t 


-I  w  -t  V  -I  a.  V  - 
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On  this  subject  see  also  813,  69.  230,  300.  846,  1.  248,  182. 
S04,  238.  In  Aristoph.  Nub.  5.  343. 

'  The  same  principle  has  enabled  the  Professor  to  explain  some 
peculiarities  of  anaptestic  verse,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  well  understood.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  on 
this  subject  than  his  note  in  page  293,  line  1443,  of  Philoctete^ 
which,  ^m  its  length,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  quote. 
The  student  will  only  be  plea^  to  observe,  that,  from  an  inad¬ 
vertency,  the  spondseus  is  said  to  have  the  iciua  on  the  first  syllable 
instead  of  the  lost ;  this  mistake  he  will  find  corrected  in  the  note 
of  page  403,  line  343,  of  Aristoph.  Nubes.  In  the  note  just  refer¬ 
red  to,  the  Professor  has  also  a  just  remark  on  the  power  of  an  in¬ 
ceptive  I  to  lengthen  a  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
word.— “  ^  inceptivum  judico  neque  in  lamhicis  neque  Anapce- 
**  sticis  vocalem  natura  brevcm  producere  niri  pedem  claudat'* 
While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  metres,  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  note  on  page  395,  line  188,  of 
the  Nub.  of  Aristophanes,  where  we  have  an  ingenious  and  satia. 
factory  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
before  a  paragogic  /,  in  Attic  pronouns,  are  always  shortened  by 
that  poet.  This  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  Parr, 

•  is  thus  explained  by  our  Professor. 

“  Omnibus  fere  notum  est'Atticos  Poetas  tspe  diobthongot  m  et  ai  media 
in  voce  corripere,  subjunctiTa  a  pnepoaitiTa  vocali  diquncta,  et  cum  vocali 
vel  diphtbongo  mox  aequente  pronuntiata,  sic  S<^b.  0^  Tyr.  140. 

K«^  *1  TSMcvra  SiAm. 

-  I  -  -I 

.£schyl.  Suppl.  V.  381.  ivnu**  mirH» 

-  W|-  V| 

Eodem  modo  <  diptbongi  m  in  Noat.  versu  diqungi  ab  «  et  pronuntlari  cum 
t  oportet. — FaUitur  autem  Parrius  i  paragogicum  temper  productum  perbi- 
bena.  In  lambicia  quidem  aemper  producitur,  non  item  in  Anapaeatida  uti 
bic  ex  Ariatopb.  Nub.  veraua  dare  oatendit,  391. 

rKi4>’«i'TM»vy  iwt  rvmvrtw  Ma 

-  ”  I  ”  ~  -I  V--  I-  -|VV  -I-  »  -T  - 

Eadem  ratione  vocalea  longaa  ante  <  parag.  correptaa  ease  eenaea  Nam  pri- 
mo,  Tocalibua  longia  nondum  inventia,  cum  •  et  «  productaa  antiqui  Tolue» 
runt,  vel  lineolam  supra  ducere  vel  eas  dupUcare  aoliti  sunt.  Sic  •  seriptum 
eat  i  vel  n,  *,  *  vel  m.  Vide  Villoiaon.  Prolegom.  in  llomeruro.  Sic  cum  in 
voce  aintt,  e.  g.  Comid,  quibua  in  bac  re  migor  quam  Tragida  licentia  da- 
batur,  vocalem  longam  ante  <  correptam  voluenint,  eoa  longam  n  in  duplicem 

•  reaolvere,  et  posteriorem  cum  t  pronuntiare  judico.  Sic  Nub.  915. 

In  page  205,  line  1037,  we  have  the  explanation  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  on  which  the  most  eminent  critics,  and  among  the  rest  both 
Morell  and  Blomfield  have  unquestionably  failed.  The  error 
consists  in  an  erroneous  punctuation,  and  a  misapprehenrion  of 
the  meaning  of  mpryoput  which  Professor  Dunbar  has  satisfacto¬ 
rily  explained.  The  sentiment,  from  being  confused  and  incon- 
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mstent,  rises  now  into  one  of  uncommon  force  and  beauty,  and 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  similar  comparison  from  Virg.  ^^n.  vii.  5S  6, 
which  the  Professor  has  adduced.  In  page  218,  line  03,  64,  Nfe 
have  an  excellent  correction  on  Schutz  and  Blorofield,  who  have 
translated  yfyfoutt  by  terrestres^  while  it  evidently  means  **  litto- 
raU*^  from  xhgOKj  littits.  They  appear  to  have  been  led  astray 
by  Hesychius.  In  his  note  also  on  line  75,  we  think  our  Profes- 
sor  has  been  equally  successful  in  correcting  an  inadvertency  of 
Blomheld,  who,  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  **  diu  croXirai 
fui  (u  iouXtiae  proposes  .to  supply  (i^ouoi,  which  obviously 

destroys  the  syntax,  instead  of  doc  or  don,  which  the  Professor  has 
suggested. 

The  extent  of  the  work  obliges  us  to  pass  over  many  textual 
emendations  and  illustrations,  and  to  dwell  only  on  such  as  are 
of  a  general  or  disputed  nature.  We'proceetl  therefore  to  the 
excellent  remarks  on  d/cXcff  in  page  226,  line  489*  490.  Por¬ 
phyry  derives  this  word  from  aiXXa,  Umpeatas^  and  conceives  it 
to  express  twiflneaa.  (says  he)  rw  rayyt  ^tM/xfoov  ava  rjjg 

dtXXfK"  and  ouXXot,  he  derives  from  du  and  iiXju,  volxx).  Koeuda(o>.oc, 
therefore,  according  to  him,  means  “  d  njit  xoej^” 

learn  aemper  movena.  As  to  the  derivation  of  a»Xo;,  every  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  these  matters  will  perceive,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  it  is  a  very  unlikely  one ;  and  as  to  the  meaning, 
the  Professor  has  satisfactorily  proved,  by  a  variety  of  instances 
from  Homer  and  others,  that  it  is  not  cito  movena^  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  rendered,  but  in  every  case  apotted^  variegated^  ^c.  To 
the  examples  adduced  in  the  note,  may  be  added  the  following 
one  from  11.  r .  404,  ro»  S  ao  bn  Toiaf  dioKtg  kmg,  where 

Achilles  is  addressed  by  one  of  his  horses.  The  horse  was  a 
bay,  (^a^fieg)  and  mdag  ouoXeg  may  refer  to  his  feet,  as  being  of  a 
different  colour,  probably  white  or  parti-coloured.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  the  Professor  has  explained  a  variety  of  its  com- 
pounus,  as  xo^uihuoXoc,  with  a  variegated  helmet,  d/oXa^cur^;,  die- 
cueXr/ruXag,  &c.  We  may  add,  that  dioXo^gomig^  which 
occurs  in  Olymp.  9.  6 1,  of  Pindar,  though  commonly  rendered 
qui  velocia  tonitrua  excitat^  will  easily  admit  of  the  same  inter¬ 
pretation.  We  may  indeed  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
suitable  expression  for  it  in  English,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
idea  of  variety  o/*  colour  is  chiefly  comprised  in  it.  This  may 
refer  to  that  appearance  of  the  heavens,_previous  to  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  which  is  beautifully  described  by  Thomson. 

Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  fat  bitumen,  streaming  on  the  day. 

With  various-tinctured  traiiu  of  latent  fire. 

Pollute  the  sky,”  &c.  &c. 

VOL.  V.  so.  II. 
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This  epithet,  therefore,  instead  of  intimating  merely  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  rapid  and  invineible  pofwcr^  according  to  the  usual  ac¬ 
ceptation,  by  a  grand  personification,  arrays  the  Thunderer  in 
all  the  terrific  signs  and  portents  of  his  anger,  and  surrounds 
him  with  the  awful  accompaniments  of  his  power,  which  impress 
the  imagination  more  strongly  than  even  the  most  dreadful  of 
its  effects. 

These  two  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
have  been  lately  illustrated  with  great  industry  and  erudition  by 
Mr.  Blomfield  of  Cambridge ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  value  of  his  ph'ilolo^cal  contributions,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  it  has  not  been  animated  with  something 
more  of  the  spint  of  philosophy.  Though  the  Collectanea  of 
Professor  Dunbar  has  by  no  means  that  minuteness  of  verbal 
explanation  which  appears  in  the  Glossary  of  Blomfield,  the 
plan  of  these  works  being  materially  different,  yet  the  style  of 
tiis  investigations  is  decidedly  superior ;  they  are  ingenious  and 
consecutive  ;  and  by  stating  first  the  primary  signification,  and 
pursuing  the  trmn  of  suggestion  from  which  the  various  accep¬ 
tations  originated,  he  mwes  the  whole  to  be  at  once  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  We  shall 
produce  a  few  instances  in  proof  of  this  remark.  In  line  796  of 
Worn.  V.  Mr.  Blomfield  translates  by  suspendo^  instruoy 

and  then  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  some  various  readings. 
In  Professor  Dunbar's  note  we  have  **  i^aentu  quod  primo  aptOy 
**  appe^y  ut  ex  ecftf  apto  profluens,  postea  ssepissime  mspendo 
**  significabat.  Hie  ad  primariam  ejus  significationem  referen- 
“  dum  est,  scil.  1 .  apparo  vel  instruo.^  On  line  816,  “ 

“  vc^Ty  proprie  variuty  tunnt  Hesych."— Blomf.  “  •nnuKoi  non 
“  est  v(^ery  neque  hie  reddendum  est.  Proprie  si^ificat  variuty 
**  et  primo  ad  veatimenta  indicanda,  variis  colonbus  distincta, 
“  usurpatum  fuisse  videtur,  II.  t.  734. — ad  amta  etiam  II.  X. 
^  236.  Deinde  ad  mentemy  sed  nusquara  apud  Ilomcrum  nisi 
**  cum  tinrit  compositum  II.  X'  483. — Apud  nostrum  et  alios  atti- 

cos  Foetas  «mx/Xo;  idem  est  ac  ‘noukofirirrity  et  eandem  rem  expri- 
“  mit  quam  Latinum  rariia,"  Dunbar.  We  shall  take  ano¬ 
ther  example  from  the  notes  on  Euripides,  page  331,  line  768. 

Satis  notum  est  verbum  afui^ofuu  varias  significationes  induere. 

Prima  ejus  notio  videtur,  mutare  quod  meum  eat  cum  alio. 

Hinc  respondeo,  i.  e.  sermones  cum  alio  communico. 

Deinde  per-tranaeoy  i.  e.  aliam  regionem  vel  locum  alio  com- 
“  mutare.  Denique  auccedoy  excipibr  Each  of  which  meanings 
is  supported  by  various  appit^riate  quotations. 

These  examples  are  not  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  any 
invidious  comparison,  nor  select^  as  the  most  favourable  speci- 
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mens  of  the  Professor’s  abilities  in  that  department,  but  simply 
to  shew  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  he  ^proceeds,  and 
how  unspeakably  beneficial  it  must  prove  to  the  students  under 
his  charge,  to  have  been  trained  to  such  habits  of  inquiry,  though 
their  Greek  should  be  abandoned  from  the  moment  they  quit 
tlie  University. 

The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  is  illustrated  with  as  much  tex¬ 
tual  accuracy,  and  as  judicious  explanatory  annotation,  as  the 
preceding  tragedies  of  idschylus.  The  text  indeed  of  this  poet, 
fhe  most  elegant  of  all  the  tragedians,  is  still  in  many  places  so 
corrupt,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Brunck,  £nurdt  and 
others,  that  no  small  share  of  critical  acumen  and  knowledge  of 

ihe  language  is  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  purity, 
in  the  play  which  our  author  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate, 
there  are  evidently  many  gross  errors,  which  it  is  easier  to  point 
out  than  to  correct.  Some  of  them,  however,  we  think,  have 
been  successfully  removed,  and  an  approach  has  been  made  to 
elucidate  several  passages  which  have  beeu*frequently  obscured 
Iw  the  rash  emendations  of  Hermann  and  others.  By  keeping 
tne  principles  of  the  language  steadily  in  view,  by  comparing 
Sophocles  with  himself,  as  often  as  it  could  be  done,  and  by 
consulting  the  various  readings,  and  judiciously  selecting  such 
as  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  sentiment  or  language,  many 
important  emendations  of  the  text  have  been  proposed,  in  a 
style  of  criUcism  very  different  from  that  of  some  of  the  editors 
of  Sophocles.  For  what  shall  we  say  of  those  editors  and  cri¬ 
tics,  who,  when  they  find  a  word  or  two  inconsistent  with  the 
verse,  or  scope  of  the  passage,  proceed  forthwith  to  indite  the 
lines  anew,  and  seem  to  palm  their  interpretations  upon  us  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
{X)et  himself?  We  beg  the  reader  to  consult  the  note  on  line 
573  of  Philoctetes,  where  he  will  see  the  judicious  and  chastised 
emendations  of  Mr.  Dunbar  contrasted  with  the  absurd  effusions 
of  Hermann  and  his  admirers.  We  can  scarcely  indeed  specify 
an  instance,  in  which  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  language,  he  has  b^n  better  able  to  distinguish  himself  than 
in  this  note.  For  though  he  does  not  profess  to  have  discovered 
the  ipsissima  verba^  he  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  have  satis¬ 
factorily  refuted  some  pretended  emendations  of  others.  Con¬ 
sult  also  the  note  on  line  1082,  a  passage  which  he  has  judi¬ 
ciously  left  untouched,  rather  than  crowd  the  text  like  Hermann 
with  lines  of  his  own  invention. 

As  specimens  of  critiasm,  we  may  refer  to  the  excellent  note 
on  line  54,  where  we  have  at  once  an  accurate  explanation  of 
that  difficult  passage,  and  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  true 
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.  reading,  and  upon  the  conjectures  of  Brunck  and  Erfurdt.  In 
page  264,  line  292,  we  have  an  excellent  correction  of  Brunck 
and  Person  on  the  subject  of  the  particle  av : — and  in  line  562, 
the  correction  of  a  singular  mistake  of  Elmsley  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  p^udo;.  •'*  Perperam,”  says  the  Professor,  “  f^ou- 
“  do;  intelligit  Elinsleius  ad  Eurip.  Med.  705,  t!e  rouro  yag  dt) 

So;  fifu  <Ta;  tyu.  Recte  Scholiastes,  inquit,  t!;  ro  •raida;  mnigou  iravu 
ierovSarM  xa>  rTgodviJAf  vfu.  Ubi,  quseso,  pgouSo;  eandem  significa- 
tionem,  vel  aliquid  simile,  ac  amuSal^u,  sibi  assumit  ?  Saepissime 
“  significat  evanvduSt  ahiit!^  After  producing  examples  of  this 
meaning  from  various  authors,  he  remarks,  “  Ex  his  et  sexcen- 
“  tis  aliis  ostendere  facile  esset  fgouSo;  nequaquam  talcm  signifi- 
“  cationem  suscipere  qualcm  ei  attribuerunt  et  Schol.  et  Elms- 
“  leius :  In  Eurip.  Med.  locus  Anglici  reddi  potest.” — “  For  I 
“  am  now  wholly  for  that et  hanc  interpretationem  confir- 
“  mat  quod  mox  sequitur ;  ovru  S't^ii  fiot.  Angl.  Thus  it  is  with 
“  me.” 

The  note  on  page  266,  line  6S5,  contmns  an  observation, 
which  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  formerly  made,  or  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  critics. — “  Nescio  an  ab  afiquo  jam  observatum 
fuerit  Tragicos  nunquam  enxa  in  lambicis  Tnmetris  adhibere, 
“  sed  omxa  vel  6^  owexa,  ut  supra.  Pauca  quse  huic  regulte  ob- 
**  stant  exempla,  facile  corrigi  possunt.  Non  idem  tamen  dicen- 
dum  est  de  Anapa^ticis  quse  Hexametris  proxima  sunt,  et  quo- 
**  rum  leges  maxime  sequuntur :  neque  de  choricis  canUbus,  in 
quibus  Poetae  plus  sibi  licentise  vindicare  solebant.” 

The  explanation  of  Xswrguy  S\  &c.  page  268,  line  712,  is  inge¬ 
nious,  and  in  room  of  the  merest  common-place,  gives  us  a  very 
natural  and  moving  picture  of  the  melancholy  situation  of  Phi- 
loctetes.  Si  Philoctetes  accedere  ad  aquam  potandi  causa  tan- 
tum  solebat,  vox  eram  plane  otiosa  et  inutilis  videretur.  Verum 
alia  ratio  ni  fallor,  quaerenda  est ;  non  accedebat  ad  atantem 
aquam  ut  sitim  expleret,  sed  Ml  formam fddem^u  contemplaret^ 
quasque  mutationes  tempus  et  dolores  gravissimi  in  iis  cffecisscnt 
vidcret.  tl  'xov  (saevrok)  yfuii,  tcerov  u;  iiSoDg^  interpretarer, 

spectana,  si  aliquo  modo  sese  recogrwsceret^  stantem  (uptamT 
The  notes  on  the  Alcestisof  Euripides  appear  scarcely  so  full 
and  explanatory  as  those  in  the  other  tragedies  and  comedies  in 
the  volume ;  and  we  6nd  fewer  quotations  from  Monk  than  we 
were  led  to  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  work.  We  rather 
think  that  Mr.  Dunbar  has  occasionally  animadverted  with  more 
severity,  and  exposed  with  more  openness  and  freedom  of  re¬ 
mark,  the  slips  and  mistakes  of  the  Greek  Professor  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  than  was  at  all  necessary.  That  gentleman  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  in  his  way,  with  abundance  of  leisure,  we  believe. 
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to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  industry  to  elucidate  them  in  the  style  of  criticism  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  vogue ;  and  of  his  acquirements  in  this  line,  he  has  given 
very  favourable  specimens  in  his  editions  of  the  Hippolytus  and 
Alcestis  of  Euripides.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  he  looks 
down  with  sovereign  contempt  upon  the  Greek  scholars  in  this 
country ;  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this  has  induced  our 
author  to  treat  him  with  less  respect  than  some  others.  It  would 
liave  been  better,  we  think,  to  have  suffered  no  feeling  of  this  kind 
to  appear  in  his  notes,  as  few  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  scho¬ 
lars  of  England  participate  in  such  prejudices,  and  our  Professor 
may  well  despise  them. 

In  some  of  the  notes  on  the  Alcestis,  we  have  several  originid 
views  by  our  author,  and,  among  the  ivst,  those  on  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  vowels.  On  line  25,  he  concludes  with  the  following 
words,  “  Nulla  vocalis  in  contractione  omnino  perit,  sed  suum 
**  quseque  vel  majorem  vel  minorem  sonum  retinet,  quern  qui- 

dem,  quanquam  nostris  rigidis  linguis  paulo  pronuntiatu  diffi- 
**  ciliorem,  Graeci,  quibus  vocis  instrumenta  multa  flexiora 
«  erant,  summa  cum  venustate,  mihi  persuadeo  modulabantur, 
**  et  in  loquendo  moram  in  earn  prsecipue  vocalem,  quae  sese 
**  auribus  eorura  maxime  commendavit,  faciebant." 

In  the  note  on  line  158,  we  have  the  following  original  and 
very  satisfactory  reasons,  why  some  verbs  insert  a  before  Ojj%xcu 
and  others  not. 

"  Aoristum  1.  act.  et  perfectum  prlroo  idem  fuisse  ex  uulds  indiciis  pa- 
tet.  Dum  apud  quoedam  prima  ting,  in  irs  vel  ra  terminationem  habebat, 
apud  aliot  in  a  vel  x*t  prout  r  vel  aspiratio  adhibita  erat.  In  nonnullis 
verbis  pro  x  aspirata  tenuis  a  prevalebat.  Cum  igitur  perfectum  quorun- 
dam  verborum  in  va,  aliorum  in  a,  vel  m  desinebat,  priora  quidem  ha- 
bent  #  ante  hrtfuu,  quippe  quibus  bsc  terminatio  supposita  esset,  cetera  au- 
tem  carent.  Qui  vu  pnmis  labris  Grecas  literas  attigerint,  sciunt  tempora 
quedam  in  pluribus  verbis  a  Grammaticis  conflata  fuisse,  que  nunquam  in 
usu  erant  Verba  quorum  a«>tisti  forma  magis  placebat,  perfectum  raro  ha- 
bent,  quorum  perfect!,  aoristo  plerumque  carent.  Sic  sufficio,  habet 
in  usu  aoristum  ngutrm :  raro  vel  potius  nunquam  perfectum  :  ideoque 
inaerit  r  ante  fnf/ttu.  Idem  dicendum  cst  de  nXiw  quod  habet  aoristum 
irixirs ;  raro  nrtx$nm  nisi  in  compositis :  in  fut  1.  ytXw.  aor. 

iytXmrm,  nunquam  ytytXMMm,  in  fut  ytkmwBiirtftmf  i(tut  video,  iofMa  in  perf. 
nunquam  ideoque  non  inaerit  v  ante  hft/uu.  Si  quidem  exceptiones 

quaeuam  inveniantur,  eas  baud  prindpiis  officere  censeo,  sed  ortas  fuisse  cum 
antiquiorem  usus  recendoris  forme  abolevit,  vel  cum  utraque  vulgo  adhi- 
bebatur.” 

In  the  note  on  v.  199,  a  very  important  emendation  is  sug¬ 
gested  ;  the  common  reading  is  roaourw  aXyofy  at  rmr  ou  XfXijsimu. 
Mr.  Dunbar  justly  remarks,  that  the  position  of  ou  after  vm  is 
very  unusual.  He  proposes,  roawtrw  aytiy  ui  atmr,  ixkt>Ji<itTcu. 
The  note  on  line  316  contains  an  excellent  analysis  of 
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founded  upon  the  meaning  of  ht/,  where  it  governs  the  dative. 
Monk  seems  to  have  rendered  it  by  oufr,  whereas  our  author 
clearly  shows  that  it  must  be  rendered  qftery  and  governs  /um  un¬ 
derstood. 

The  remarks  on  the  formation  of  ruy^dinj  in  the  note  on  line 
4^3,  are  deserving  of  attention.  Gmsford  derives  it  from 
in  the  same  way  as  avdaw  from  ad«,  /uavtovM  from  /uo^w,  'Ka.yy^tuu 
from  ^^onk,  dissatisfied  with  the  plan  of  deriving  verbs 

from  obwlete  or  fictitious  presents,  alleges  that  the  form  ir/yanut 
ipjyyanny  ^vyyann,  Tuyyamny  nyywnny  iaxnn  (contr.  ex. 

iayxann)  'htfi^nny  futvianny  orw^MrAu,  come  from  the  aorists  irytay 
ipjyitr,  puyutf  xtyuty  "kaytHy  n^<r,  3axiif,  isahn,  rvtuku  by  the 

insertion  of  n  or  /x,  &c.  Professor  Dunbar,  however,  observes : 

**  Mane  opinionera  Monldl  comprobare  non  posanm :  ram  'ai  he  aoristi 
fdnrmie  locum  haberent,  ex  an  Jogu  conjectare  ucet  aliud  tempos,  a  quo  for¬ 
mats  fuerant,  prius  extitiase.  Quomodo  e.  g.  ex  ixaisn  formari 

posset,  equidem  non  video.  Verum  banc  rei  rationem  ease  judico.  Ut  a 
venit  :  a  fa*,  fonw,  a  a  Htfuuiy  ImfUm  per  sync. 

&C.  item  persuasum  habeo  omnia  hsc  verba  in  vel  mnm  a  prssentiVus  in 
mt0,  plerumque  obsoletis  factis,  sed  antiquissimis  Doricis  in  usum  olim  ve^ 
nientibus,  suam  originem  traxisse.  Sic,  suum  ortum  habet  non  a 

•iX"  vel  Mtxut  quod  lonicum  est,  sed  a  Dorica  forma  —x^t  unde  «<x***> 
fuyX**"’  Sic  JiMxmft  Xaxit*t*f  Xmyx^'***  X«0c>«,  ;  Xmtmtt,  Auimnt, 

XmtfaHn  f»ymu,  fitymftt,  ^uyytam,  &c.  Notandum  est  pleraque,  que  t  vel  /t 
baud  inserunt,  pro  »«,  habere  w*a.  Sic  contendo ;  rub^ 

fado.  Nemo  nesdt  tempos,  quod  futurum  secundum  vocatur,  vocalm  ■  in 
penultima  plerumque  habere.  Id  quidem  a  Doricis  pnesentibus  maxime 
fonnari  oenseo.*' 

To  the  above  remarks  on  the  formation  of  Greek  verbs  may 
be  added  that  which  occurs  in  the  note  on  line  7^9,  page  820. 

**  Cseterum  hie  loci  indicare  libel,  quod  omnes  adhuc,  quantum 
**  scio,  efiugerit,  Atticam  optativi  contractorum  terminationem, 
nihU  aliud  esse  quam  verb!  imperfectum ;  sic  contra- 
'  **  hit  in  optativo  ^ao«  in  cui  subjicitur  imperfect. 

my  Ti,  D.  ijnjii.  P,  ijn,  risat.  Idem  dicendum 

est  de  xd>Mt)v.  sol.  xoXsm.  C.  xaXo»->]v,  &C.  et  dijXoM.  C.  irikot^ 

**  n»,  my  Vy 

In  the  note  on  line  1096,  page  331,  we  have  some  very  just 
remarks  on  an  emendation  of  Professor  Monk's,  and  on  the 
quantity  of  the  enclitic  nr. 

On  verse  1161,  where  the  common  reading  is  n/i^  cwg  ailro* 
i»  kux«i  fta§^(  %£fwv.  “  Non  ita  scripsisse,”  says  our  author, 
**  suspicor  Euripidem :  rra^  enim  dativum,  non  accusativum  post 
**  ayum  turt^aXor  subauditum  postulat.  Versus,  meo  quidem  ju- 
**  dido,  sic  legendus  et  interpungendus  est :  (ayuru  «un^a^») 
ru/i^tfi  vn^y  aiirer  ix  kay^pu  Proclium  commisi  prope 

“  ad  tumuluniy  ipso  (Oreo)  ex  insidiis  manUms  correpto.'”  We 
believe  the  reading  here  suggested  was  pointed  out  by  BlQinfielil 
in  oqe  of  his  notes  on  Callimachus. 
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In  the  notes  on  this  tragedy,  there  are  many  excellent  emen- 
dadons,  correcdons,  and  explanadons,  which  we  would  willingly 
have  nodeed  or  quoted ;  but  having  trespassed  so  much  on  the 
attendon  of  our  readers,  we  beg  leave  to  send  the  inquisidve 
student  to  the  volume  itself. 

Fur  the  same  reason,  we  must  be  very  sparing  of  our  remarks 
on  the  illustrations  of  Aristophanes,  which  occupy  the  remain- 
ing  part  ef  the  volume.  From  the  bic^aphical  sketch  of  that 
author,  which  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers  as  giving  an 
accurate  account  of  his  life  and  wridngs,  we  quote  the  following 
remarks : 

"  Inspidenti  Aristophsnia  opera;  quedam  reprehensione,  multa  laude  et 
admiratione  disna  videntur.  Dum  enim  mores  corruptos,  malas  artes, 
cuncta  libidine  nagranda  corrigere  vult,  hcc  omnia  tarn  nuda  et  aperta  quasi 
ante  oculos  ponit,  ut  argumenta  foedis  exemplis  inqninet :  Et  in  obsemnis 
pingendis  ita  luxnriare  solet  at  nemini  dnbium  sit  quin  ea  nimie  voluptad 
eaaent  Neque  eo  culpa  earebit,  quod  Atheniensibus,  nulla  e  societate  foe- 
minarum  verecundia  imposita,  liberius  loqui  licuit,  quia  ipsa  natura  alia  ob- 
alia  silendo  premi  docet.  Attamen  si  quidem  solerUam  ejus  hominum 
ingenia,  studia,  afiectusque  describendi  spectemus,  si  vero  sales,  jocosque, 
quos  la^  manu  profundit,  aspidamus,  nemo  erit  in  hoc  genere  scribed, 
qui  eum  antecellere  putetur,  pauci  qui  proxime  accedere  videantur.  In  me- 
hds  sepe  est  grandis  et  sublunis,  et  cuilibet  sui  scculi  Lyrico  sen  Tragico 
par;  adeo  apta  et  exquisita  sunt  omnia,  ut  et  auribus  et  jumdo  egregie  com- 
mendentur.  Est  et  ubique  magna  rerum  varietas,  plurime  persone,  et 
unicuique  sua  orado,  habitus,  affectus,  a^endique  modus.  In  verbis  cultus 
et  nitor  summus.  Sinceram  iUam  sermoms  Atdd  gradam  et  Venerem  videri 
potest  suo  jure  sibi  vindicare,  qui  a  quoddiano  usu  baud  multum  abhorrens, 
est  et  elegans,  et  venustus,  et  facile  ad  omnes  cum  res  turn  personas  sese  ac- 
commodus." 

The  notes  on  the  Plutus  and  Nubes,  though  scarcely  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  same  proportion  of  original  matter,  appear  to  be  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  are  interspers¬ 
ed  with  numerous  corrections  and  emendations,  in  the  same  style 
of  rigid  criticism  of  which  we  have  already  given  so  many  ex¬ 
amples. 

In  the  note  on  line  136  of  the  Plutus  (addenda,)  we  have  a 
good  emendation  of  rin  ri  ^ ;  instead  of  2ri  ri  “  Nullo  enim 
modo  Sri  interrogative  legi  potest,  nisi  post  aliam  interrogatio- 
nem."  From  inattention  to  this  idiom,  the  interrogative  and  re¬ 
sponsive  vocables  have  proved  a  fertile  source  of  error  to  editors 
and  critics;  and  the  Professor  has  corrected  mistakes  of  this 
sort  in  various  parts  of  the  volume.  In  his  note  on  line  581  of 
Philoctetes,  where  he  has  pointed  out  a  violation  of  this  idiom, 
which  had  escaped  Brunck  and  other  editors,  he  has  added  a 
variety  of  examples  of  it,  which  deserve  the  consideration  of 
students ;  thus,  ri  <pri«i ;  eix  oiiu  ut*  5,  ri  ^<tiy  &c. av,  &c. 

On  line  247,  page  348,  we  have  a  distinction  pointed  out  be- 
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tween  the  practice  of  tragic  and  comic  writers  with  regard  to  the 
dactyle  in  the  third  foot  of  lambic  verse. 

On  line  35S,  page  652,  Mr.  Dunbar  has  satisfactorily  proved, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Brunck,  that  a^texu  governs  the  da¬ 
tive  of  the  person^  as  well  as  of  other  words.  Matthise,  in  bis 
Grammar,  remarks, that  in  the  sense  of  governs 

the  accusative;  this,  however, must  he  considered  as  very  doubtful. 

In  the  note  on  line  587,  page  4-13,  the  translation  of  r,v  KXfwta 
Ton  XoigoD  duguD  <Xom;  xaJ  xXonj;,  seems  to  be  not  quite  correct.  It 
should  be,  “  if  having  convicted  that  rapacious  cormorant  Cleon 
of  bribery  and  theft.  iXi«  is  condemnare  aliquetn^  convincere^ 
jua  obtinere.  See  Xen.  Mem.  I.  2.  49. — The  learned  reader 
will  find  a  plausible  emendation  in  the  notes  on  line  1027,  page 
431,  and  on  line  1310-14  of  the  same  play.  The  remarks  on 
line  1386  are  quite  correct,  and  the  proposed  reading  satisfac- 
factory.  In  the  following  verse,  the  word  futfi/jM*,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  understood  to  signify  the  cry  of  a  child  seeking  bread, 
is  very  ingeniously  explained  by  our  Professor,  “  fiauMa¥  vidc- 
tur  mihi  neque  panem  neque  viatrem  significare,  sed  id  quod  ex 
eodem  vocabulo  Latine  exprimitur  per  Mammam^’  quam  piiero 
desideranti  et  expetenti,  matre  auteni  absente,  utejus  desidcriuni 
Pater  quodammodo  explerety^a7*e//»  pro  ca  pracbet." 

Professor  Dunbar  has  been  long  known  to  the  public  as  a 
most  diligent,  able,  and  successful  teacher  in  this  University ; 
and  after  the  many  proofs  we  have  had  of  his  talents,  learning, 
and  research,  as  well  as  the  originality  and  soundness  of  his  spe¬ 
culations  in  philol(^y,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  liitn 
among  the  first  Grecians  of  the  age ;  while  ^c  present  volume, 
far  from  shrinking  from  a  comparison  with  its  predecessors  by 
Professor  Dalzel,  may  stand  forward  as  the  most  promising  spe¬ 
cimen  of  classical  annotation  which  Scotland  has  yet  proouc^. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  boldness  and  originality  of  tliought, 
guided  by  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  idiom,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  classical  writers  and  their  numer¬ 
ous  annotators.  The  Professor  has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
bare  illustration  of  the  text,  but  has  frequently  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity,  which  certain  occasions  afforded,  of  making  excursions 
into  the  theory  of  the  language ;  and  from  the  scientific  manner 
in  which  his  speculations  arc  conducted,  his  conclusions  arc  en¬ 
titled  to  the  greatest  respect.  From  his  successful  inquiries  in¬ 
to  the  theory  of  Homeric  verse,  his  name  stands  already  much 
higher  in  England  than  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising,  that  even  in  that  department  of  classical  literature 
which  the  course  of  centuries  had  almost  appropriated  to  tliti 
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English,  a  Scottish  Professor  should  be  found,  in  so  short  a 
time,  to  prove  so  formidable  a  competitor.  He  occupies  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  he  has  full  scope  for  his  talents ;  and  from  the 
zeal  which  he  has  shown  in  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature, 
from  his  habits  of  diligence  and  research,  and  from  the  stock  of 
original  views  which  he  has  amassed,  we  hope  that  this  volume 
is  only  the  harbinger  of  works,  which  will  materially  simplify 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  and  afford  a  more  secure 
and  easy  path  to  the  beauties  which  its  writem  possess. 

With  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  present  volume,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  they  may  indeed  be  numerous,  but  they  are  rather 
accessory  than  essential.  The  Ladnity  is  generally  pure,  per¬ 
spicuous,  and  energetic :  but  Mr.  Dunbar  has  given  it  a  degree 
of  monotony,  by  making  his  sentences,  and  even  clauses  of  sen¬ 
tences,  end  so  very  frequently  with  a  verb.  Moreover,  we  could 
detect  the  absence  of  a  preposition  in  one  or  two  places,  and 
point  out  a  few  instances  of  roughness  and  obscurity  ; — but  con- 
sideiing  the  Professor’s  critical  knowledge  of  both  languages,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  understand  the  work  was  compiled 
and  hurried  through  the  press,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  them 
to  the  score  of  inadvertencies.  Our  heaviest  censures  must  fall 
ujxjn  its  typographical  inaccuracy ; — the  errors  of  this  sort  are 
many,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  tliem  is  nodeed  in  the  cor¬ 
rigenda. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  as  a  class-book  adapted  to 
students  of  different  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  the  finest  specimens  of  polite  literature,  the  notes 
are  too  rigidly  philological.  We  think  the  Professor  might  have 
given  them  a  more  popular  cast,  by  interspersing  them  liberally 
with  parallel  passages  from  the  modem  poets,  more  particularly 
the  tragedians.  We  would  suggest  also  a  minute  Latin  analysis 
of  the  different  pieces: — those  of  Schutz  might  answer  well 
enough  for  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus;  and  a  few  hours  would 
enable  the  Professor  to  draw  up,  similar  ones  for  the  rest  A 
condensed  view  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  ancient  drama 
might  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  notes  on  the  tra¬ 
gedies,  and  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  those  students 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  Professor’s  Lectures 
on  that  subject.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  Avithout  increas¬ 
ing  the  ^ze  of  the  volume,  a  few  of  the  simpler  notes  might  be 
spared,  and  some  of  the  others  abridged.  To  conclude,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  with  some  small  improvements 
of  this  sort,  the  volume  before  us  would  prove  a  more  useful 
class-book  for  the  advanced  student,  than  any  that  has  yet  ap^ 
peared  dthcr  in  Germany  or  Britain. 
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Abt.  II.— 7^  Percy  Jnecdotee.  Part  III.  .  Anecdotes  of 

Yuuth.  Boys.  London.  Pp.  180. 

iVs  almost  every  qu^ity  and  attiunment  which  has  -ever  signa* 
lized  our  species,  is  occasionally  displayed  in  youth,  a  collection 
of  imecdotes  respecting  that  period  must  necessarily  be  so  very 
miscellaneous,  as  to  contain  examples  of  whatever  might  be 
thought  worthy  of  notice  under  some  other  and  more  speciBc 
terms.  This  title,  then,  may  be  held  rather  vague,  as  it  stands  ' 
without  the  addition  of  any  qualifying  epithet ;  and,  farther,  we 
have  to  remark,  that  in  glancing  over  this  part  of  the  work,  we 
have  observed  several  particulars  which,  we  think,  had  been  bet¬ 
ter  disposed  of  elsewhere.  Still,  the  circumstance  obviously 
common  to  all  the  cases  recorded  in  it,  and  which  gives  them  a 
generic  interest,  in  the  midst  of  great  diversity  of  feature, — we 
mean  the  comparative  earliness  at  which  genius  has  manifested 
itself,  or  the  governing  prindples  of  character  have  been  deve¬ 
loped,  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  distinct 
classification ;  and  we  imagine  that  a  philosopher  might  be  pro¬ 
fitably  employed  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  precocity,  whether  in  intellect,  talent,  or  disposition, 
that  are  to  m  met  with  in  the  page  of  history. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attendra  to  in  such  an  undertaking,  is 
tbe  authenticity  of  the  facts.  Here  an  inquirer  would  have  to 
cxerdse  no  small  sagacity  and  caution  in  order  to  avoid  an  un¬ 
worthy  credulity,  for  which  ample  nourishment  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  so  prevalent  among  man¬ 
kind,  as  well  as  by  the  partiality  or  vanity  of  friends.  But,  as 
it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  instances  of  the  kind  are  also  the  best  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence,  it  will  be  no  less  his  duty  to  guard  a^nst  excesave  scep¬ 
ticism  ;  more  especially  if  it  be  fundamentmly  true,  as,  for  our 
own  part,  we  conceive  it  to  be,  that  the  infant  contains  all  the 
rudiments  of  the  future  man,  and  that  these  may  be  either 
called  forth  into  action  earlier  than  usual,  by  particular  modes 
of  excitement,  or  retarded  in  their  manifestations,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  opposing  circumstances. 

The  tacts  being  ascertained,  our  philosopher's  next  task 
ought  to  i)e  that  of  methodizing  and  arranging  them.  This, 
though  apparently  easy,  will  be  found  to  demand  some  delicacy 
of  execution,  for  a  reason  which  is  readily  stated.  There  seems 
to  exist,  in  a  few  highly  gifted  individual^  an  aptitude  or  ability 
to  excel  in  whatever  is  suggested  to  their  attention ;  whereas 
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othen  have  a  detemainate  predilection  to  a  certun  pursuit,  in 
which  they  aoon  become  successful,  but  are  quite  incapable  of 
attaining  even  mediocrity  in  any  other  course.  Remarkable  ex¬ 
amples  of  either  kind  can  present  no  difficulty.  But  besides 
these  two  classes,  there  are  many  persons  who  seem  to  possess  a 
variety  or  complication  of  talents ;  and  these  too  in  a  degree 
which  may  attract  admiration,  while  they  are  so  equally  propor¬ 
tioned  as  to  render  it  seemingly  a  matter  of  indifference  or  pure 
accident,  which  -shall  obtain  tbe  predominance.  Such  examples 
will  occasion  some  embarrassment  in  any  system  of  classification ; 
and  the  more  so,  if  it  be  founded,  as  perhaps  in  strict  philowphy 
it  ought  to  be,  on  the  spontaneous  indications  of  the  native 
powers,  rather  than  on  their  results  as  modified  by  education. 

The  last  duty  to  be  regarded  in  the  undertaking  now  pro¬ 
posed,  and  that  to  which  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the 
facts  ou^ht  to  he  subservient,  relates  to  the  inferences  and  ge¬ 
neral  pnnciples  to  be  deduced  from  them,  with  a  view  both  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  natural  history  of  our  species,  and  its  pnu> 
tical  improvement  That  much  benefit  might  accrue  to  science 
from  such  an  investigation,  we  have  little  doubt ;  but,  at  all 
events,  were  one  conclusion,  which  we  confess  we  expect  from  it, 
to  be  decidedly  established,  namely,  that  where  the  precocity  de¬ 
pended  on  a  morbid,  and  what  we  would  call  an  anticipatory 
state  of  the  constitution,  it  has  either  soon  proved  fatal,  or  been 
succeeded  by  hopeless  debility,— there  would  probably  arise 
some  advantage  from  it  to  those  highly  interesting  individuals, 
whose  early  promise  is  so  apt  to  urge  their  fond  relatives  into. an 
over  anxiety  for  their  progress  and  display,  which,  when  most 
successful,  is  most  likely  to  be  punished  by  the  destruction  of 
what  had  unfortunately  excited  it  Surely  wherever  affection 
and  humanity  prevailed,  the  means  of  excitement,  wouldj  after 
such  a  proof,  be  so  moderated  in  these  cases,  that  a  chance  might 
be  given  for  the  development  of  extraordinary  powers,  at  a  time 
and  in  circumstances,  when  their  exercise  would  be  more  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  safety  of  the  possessors. 

Our  readers  know  too  well  the  nature  of  the  work  before  us,  to 
look  to  it  for  the  filling  up  of  any  such  plan  as  we  have^thus  hastily 
sketched ;  nor  will  they  expect  that  we  should  make  the  attempt 
ourselves  within  the  compass  of  a  review.  All  that  we  shall  now 
supply  them  with,  therefore,  is  a  selection  of  some  of  the  best  au¬ 
thenticated  instances  enumerated  in  this  volume,  which,  it  may  be 
worth  stating,  is  dedicated,  with  perfect  justice  we  have  no  doubt, 
to  one  of  the  juvenile  worthies  whose  case  it  records,  the  son  of 
Sir  Gkorge  Dallas. 
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Kixo  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Hooker  ttys  of  this  prince,  "  that  though  lie  died  young,  he  Ured  long, 
for  life  is  action  and  Caithui,  in  his  once  celebrated  work,  “  De  (teni- 
turis,*'  thus  describes  the  youthful  Edward,  with  whom  he  had  aeveral 
coDTersations  upon  the  subject  of  some  of  his  works,  particularly  on  that, 
“  De  Rerum  Vanitate." 

“  The  child  was  wonderful  in  this  respect,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
had  learned,  as  I  was  told,  seven  diilerent  languages.  In  that  of  his  own 
country,  that  of  France,  and  the  Latin  language,  he  was  perfect ;  so  much 
so,  that  when  only  seven  years  old  he  wrote  two  letters  in  the  latter  language 
to  his  godfather.  Archbiwop  Cranmer.  In  the  conversations  that  1  had 
with  him  ^when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,)  be  spoke  Latin  with  as 
much  readiness  and  elegance  as  myself.  He  was  a  pretty  good  logician ; 
he  understood  natural  philosophy  and  music,  and  played  upon  the  lute. 
The  good  and  the  learned  had  formed  the  highest  expectations  of  him,  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  the  excellence  of  his  talents.  He  had 
b^ian  to  favour  learning  before  he  was  a  great  scholar  himself,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  it  before  he  could  make  use  of  it." 

In  Ae  British  Museum  there  is  a  book  of  Exercises  made  by  this  prince, 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek,  with  Ae  name  of  King  Pldward  subscribed 
to  each  of  them,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  And  Bishop 
Burnet  has  preserved  in  his  History  of  tlie  Reformation,  a  diary  of  his  life, 
which  this  prince  kept,  and  a  discourse  about  the  Reformation  of  Abuses, 
which  woukl  have  done  no  discredit  to  an  old  statesman.  He  always  had  a 
particular  regard  for  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  was  much  offended  when  he 
saw  one  of  bis  attendants  pl^  a  Bible  on  the  floor,  and  step  upon  it,  for 
something  that  was  out  of  his  reach.” 

The  Learned  Child  or  Lubeck. 

“  In  a  German  work 'published  some  years  ago  at  Lubcck  and  Gottingen, 
there  is  the  foUowii^  singular,  we  may  almost  say  incredible,  account  of  a 
child,  whose  precocity  of  talents  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  met 
with. 

Christian  Henry  Heinsken  was  bom  at  Lubeck,  February  6,  1721. 
He  had  completed  his  first  year,  when  he  already  knew  and  recited  the 
principal  facts  contained  in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  with  a  number  of  verses 
on  the  creation.  In  his  fourteenth  month  he  knew  all  the  history  of  the 
Bible :  in  his  thirtieth  month,  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  geo¬ 
graphy,  anatomy,  the  use  of  maps,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  Latin  words  ; 
before  the  end  of  his  third  year,  the  history  of  Dmmark,  and  the  «nealogy 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  In  his  fourth  year,  he  acquired  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  divinity,  with  the  pro^s  from  the  Bible ;  ecclesiasticsd  history  ;  the 
institutions ;  two  hundred  hymns,  with  their  tunes ;  eighty  psalms  ;  entire 
chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  fifteen  hun£ed  verses  and  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  ancient  Latin  classics ;  almost  the  whole  Orbis  l*ictu8  of 
Comeniue,  from  which  he  had  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
arithmetic,  and  history  of  the  European  empires  and  kingdoms.  He  could 
point  out  in  the  maps  whatever  place  ne  was  asked  for,  or  had  passed  through 
in  his  jouraies,  and  relate  all  the  ancient  and  modern  historical  anecdotes 
relating  to  it.  His  stupendous  memory  caught  and  retained  every  word  he 
was  tom ;  his  ever  active  imagination  used,  at  whatever  he  saw  or  heard, 
instantly  to  apply,  according  to  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  some  ex¬ 
amples  or  sentences  from  the  Bible,  geography,  profane  or  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  Orbis  IMctus,  or  from  the  ancient  classics.  At  the  court  of 
Denmark,  he  delivered  twelve  speeches,  and  underwent  public  examinations 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  especially  the  history  of  Denmark.  He  spoke 
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German,  Latin,  French,  and  Low  Dutch,  and  he  was  cxce:  lingly  good- 
natured,  and  well-behaved,  but  of  a  moat  tender  and  delicate  constitution  ; 
never  ate  any  solid  food,  but  chiefly  subsisted  on  nurse’s  milk,  lie  was 
celebrated,  says  this  account,  all  over  Europe,  under  the  name  of  the  Learned 
Child  of  Lubeck,  and,  died  June  97,  1725,  aged  four  years,  four  months, 
twenty  dajs,  and  twenty-one  hours,  after  having  display^  the  most  amaaing 
proofs  of  mtellcctual  taient." 

Lopez  de  Vega. 

The  youth  of  the  most  prolific  writer  that  ever  existed,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  distinguished  by  much  that  is  remarkable.  At  five  years  of  age 
Lopes  could  read  Spanish  and  Latin  fluently ;  and  even  make  verses,  which 
he  exchanged  with  his  school-fellows  for  pictures  and  other  trifles.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  of  the  art  of  rhetoric; 
could  dance  and  fence  with  ease  and  dexterity ;  and  before  he  had  reached 
liis  fifteenth  year,  he  had  written  several  pastorals,  and  made  his  first  dra¬ 
matic  essay  with  a  comedy  entitled,  '  La  Pastoral  de  Jacinto.’  lie  con¬ 
tinued  to  tne  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  poetry  with  such  an  inconceivable 
facility,  that  a  play  of  more  than  two  thousand  verses,  intermixed  witlt 
sonnets,  tercits,  and  octaves,  often  cost  him  no  more  than  one  day’s  labour. 
He  is  said  to  have  acmally  produced  the  amazing  number  of  eighteen  hundred 
comediet,  and  four  hnndr^  auitts  sacramentats ;  in  all,  two  thnuxaml  two 
hundred  pieces !  Of  thess  about  three  hundred  have  been  publisbeil,  in 
twenty-five  quarto  volumes.  No  poet  during  his  lifetime  ever  enjoyed  s»> 
much  glory.  Whenever  he  appeareil  in  the  streets,  the  people  assembled 
round  him  in  crowds,  and  hailed  him  by  the  title  of  the  Prodigy  of  Nature.” 

Barretieb. 

John  Philip  Barreticr  was  bom  at  Schwabach,  Janua^  19,  1721.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  master  of  five  languages.  The  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Latin  he  learned  almost  at  the  same  time,  by  conversing  in  them 
indifterently  with  his  father,  who  was  a  calvinist  minister,  'fhe  (JreeL  and 
Hebrew  he  acquired  by  rea^ng  the  holy  scriptures  in  their  original  languag¬ 
es,  accompanied  with  a  translation.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  not  only 
published  a  learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  also  translated  the  Travels  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  French,  and  addetl  notes  and  remarks 
so  replete  with  judgment  and  penetration,  that  they  seem  the  work  of  a 
man  long  accustomed  to  study  and  reflection,  rather  than  the  production  of 
a  child.  At  fifteen,  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  writings  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  King  of  Prassia,  who  sent  for  him  to  court.  In  his  journey 
thither  he  passed  through  Halle,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  in  his 
conversation  with  the  professors  of  the  University,  that  they  offeretl  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy.  He  drew  up  on  the  same  evening 
some  positions  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  which  next  day  he  defended 
with  so  much  wit,  spirit,  and  stren^h  of  reason,  to  a  crowded  auditory, 
that  the  whole  University  was  delighted  and  amazed.  On  his  arrival  at 
Berlin,  the  king  honoured  him  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction.  He 
sent  for  him  every  day  during  his  stay  there,  and  recommended  to  him  the 
study  of  modern  liistory,  and  those  parts  of  learning  which  are  of  use  in 
public  transactions  and  civil  employments,  declaring  that  such  abilities, 
properly  cultivated,  might  exalt  him  in  ten  years  to  hie  the  greatest  minister 
of  state  in  Europe.  The  young  philosopher,  not  dazzled  with  the  prosp^t 
of  such  high  promotion,  answered,  *  That  he  was  too  much  pleased  with 
science  and  quiet,  to  leave  them  for  such  inextricable  studies,  or  such 
harassing  fatigues.”  The  king,  though  not  pleased  with  his  declaration, 
presented  him  on  his  departure  with  two  hundred  crowns. 

From  Berlin,  Barretier  went  back  to  Halle,  where  he  pursued  his  studica 
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with  his  usual  application  and  success^  till  his  nineteenth  year,  when  his 
health  began  to  decline,  and  continued  to  waste  away  for  eighteen  months 
and  ten  days,  when  he  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  then  prepared  for 
death  without  fear  or  emotion,  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  1740,  resigned 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator  with  confldense  and  tranqidlUty. 

Chatterton. 

**  O  what  B  noble  mind  was  here  o'erthrown  !’* 

The  wayward,  neglected,  and  unfortunate  Thonuw  Chatterton,  whoso, 
prematiu-e  talents  and  attainments,  whose  boundless  invention  and  invincible 
industry,  enabled  him  to  rush  naked  into  the  amphitheatre  of  life,  and 
sustain  a  brilliant  part,  though  his  spectators  were  contemptuous  and  cold, 
did  not  give  very  early  promise  of  ^eat  talents.  Until  he  was  five  years 
old,  he  was  considerea  a  dull  child,  incapable  of  improvement;  but  a 
singular  circumstance  gave  him  the  first  impulse.  His  eye  was  caught  by 
the  animated  capitals  of  an  old  folio  music  book  that  lay  in  the  room.  He 
delighted  to  gaze  on  these  letters ;  and  the  mother  watching  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  opportunity,  took  advantage  of  this  passion  to  initiate  him  in  his 
alphabet.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  circumstance,  toother  with 
his  being  taught  to  read  out  of  a  black  letter  bible,  bail  great  infiuenoe  in 
giving  mat  peculiar  turn  to  the  imitation  of  antiquities  which  he  after¬ 
wards  displayed. 

Chatterton 's  first  poetical  production  was  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  It 
was  a  satire  directed  a^nst  a  man  who  turned  methodist  preacher  from 
mercenary  motives ;  it  displays  a  considerable  d^ree  of  humour  and  facility 
of  versification.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  paraphrased  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Job,  together  with  some  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  wrote  a  satire  on  his 
upper  master.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney ;  and 
it  was  while  he  was  in  this  situation  that  he  fabricated  those  poems  of 
Rowley,  which  excited  so  warm  a  controversy  in  the  literary  world  for  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  He  had  not  reached  his  sixteenth  year, 
when  he  first  commenced  this  literary  fnud  by  writing  poems  on  slips  of 
old  parchment,  which  he  found  at  the  office,  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  and  so  successful  was  his  imitation,  that  the  literati  and  the  an¬ 
tiquaries  were  long  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  being  genuine  or  spurious. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  other  poems,  which  would  not  disgrace  poets  of  a 
more  mature  age. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Chatterton  ventured  to  London  ;  and  in  one 
month  his  literary  contribudons  were  so  ingenious  and  ample,  that  he  sus¬ 
tained  the  reputadon  of  five  periodical  works  ;  the  London,  Gospel,  Town 
and  Country,  and  Court  and  City,  Magazines,  and  the  Polidcal  Raster  ; 
and  yet  with  industry  like  this,  poverty  pressed  hard  upon  him  ;  his  load  of 
misery  became  every  day  lets  tolerable,  and  at  last  triumphed  over  his  forti¬ 
tude.  Many  a  day  did  he  fast,  and  often  had  no  other  meal  than  a  half¬ 
penny  roll  and  water.  At  length  he  drank  the  fatal  cup,  and  perished  in 
^  eighteenth  year.” 

William  Henry  Irilanh. 

"  Mr.  Ireland  has  furnished  a  striking  instance  of  the  misapplication  of 
youthful  talents ;  and  certainly  never  did  any  than  suffer  more  severely  for 
his  duplicity.  This  young  man,  whose  literary  fraud  furnished  the  counter¬ 
part  to  that  of  Chatterton,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  forged  a  series  of 
papers  which  he  ascribed  to  the  immortal  Shakespeare ;  and  so  successfully 
managed  was  the  imposition,  that  he  not  only  imposed  upon  his  own  father, 
but  on  sevenl  litemry  gendemen,  who  pri^  themselves  much  on  their 
crictical  acumen. 

After  fabricating  a  great  number  of  papers,  which  he  attributed  to 
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ShakeBpcare  and  liia  contemporaries,  Ireland  presumed  so  far  as  to  write  a 
tragedy,  which  he  said  was  by  the  great  dramatist,  a  'i  even  succeeded  in 
liaving  it  represented  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  was  called  Vortigern  and 
Rowena,  and  was  condemned.  To  Mr.  Malone,  who  had  always  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  papers,  the  public  were  principally  indebtra  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  tnc  fraud ;  and  Ireland  afterwards  acknowWged  it  in  a  curious 
work,  entitled,  ‘  Confession  of  W.  H.  Ireland.' " 

Tasso. 

**  It  is  related  of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  immortal  author  of  *  Jerusalem 
Delivered,*  that  he  spoke  plain  when  only  six  months  old.  At  the  age  of 
seven  years  he  understood  Latin  and  Greek,  and  composed  several  verses. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  was 
also  his  father,  who  was  secretary  to  tke  Prince  of  Salerno,  but  both  saved 
themselves  by  flight.  The  infant  poet  wrote  a  poem  on  their  dirarace,  in 
which  he  compa^  himself  and  hu  father  to  Ascanius  flying  with  Eneas. 
Tasso  w,as  now  sent  to  Padua  to  study  law ;  and  before  he  had  attained  his 
twelfth  year,  he  had  finished  his  course  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  l(^c,  and  ethics. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  received  his  deCTees  in  pMosopby,  law,  and 
divinity,  and  published  his  poem  of  Rinaldo,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the 
work  which  has  rendered  him  immortal.  -  His  *  Jerusalem  Delivered’  was 
commenced  at  the  age  of  twenty-two." 

Gbotius. 

“  Hugo  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  is  said  to  have  composed  verses 
which  an  old  poet  would  not  have  diuvowed.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
maintained  theses  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  jurisprudence,  with  great 
applause.  The  following  year  he  went  to  France,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Henry  IV.  On  lus  return  to  his  own  country,  he  pleaded  his  first 
cause  at  the  a^  of  seventeen,  having  previously  published  Commentaries 
on  Capella  and  Aratus.  When  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  made 
Advocate-General  of  Rotterdam." 

Handsl. 

'*  The  father  of  Handel  bad  destined  him  to  the  studj  of  the  law,  but 
he  evinced  very  early  a  propensity  to  music,  which  nothing  could  restrain. 
He  was  strictly  forbidden  to  touch  any  musical  instrument ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  injunction,  he  found  means  to  get  a  clavichord  privately  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  which  he  constantly  stole  when 
the  family  were  asleep.  While  he  was  yet  under  seven  years  of  age,  he 
went  with  his  father  to  the  Court  of  Saxe-W eisenfels,  to  the  prince  of  which 
his  half-brother  was  valet-de-chambre.  His  father  had  refuW  to  let  young 
Handel  accompany  him,  but  he  followed  the  chaise  on  foot,  and  by  ms  en¬ 
treaties  was  taken  into  the  chaise  and  carried  to  court.  Here  playing  one 
day  on  the  organ  in  the  church  kfter  the  service  was  over,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  duke,  who  inducetl  the  father  to  suffer  him  to  study  music. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  began  to  compose  the  church  service  for  voices 
and  instruments,  and  from  that  time  actually  composed  a  service  every  week, 
for  three  years  successively.  When  only  fourteen  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
Buononcini,  a  leading  composer  attached  to  the  Opera,  affected  a  contempt 
for  so  mere  a  child  as  Han^l :  and,  to  put  his  talents  to  the  tost,  compoara 
a  cantata  in  the  chromatic  style,  diffiemt  in  every  respect,  and  such  as  be 
thought  would  puzzle  even  a  master ;  but  Handel  treated  the  composition 
as  a  trifle,  and  executed  it  at  once  with  a  truth  and  accuracy  that  was  a- 
stonlshing.  Before  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  Han^  had  com¬ 
posed  three  operas ;  the  first  Almeria,  which  was  performed  at  Hambui|^ 
thirty  nights  successively ;  Florinda,  and  Nerone,  the  other  two,  were 
equally  successful.  He  now  by  his  talents  and  industry  was  enabled  to 
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yield  soroe  asaistaiK^  to  big  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow.  By  the  per- 
KuasioDs  of  the  Prii  •  of  Tuscany,  be  was  induced  to  go  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  most  marked  attention  by  the  court.  Here,  when 
still  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  composed  tne  opera  of  Rodrigo,  for 
which  he  received  one  hundred  sequins,  and  a  service  of  plate.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  went  to  Venice,  where  lie  was  first  discovered  at  a  masquerade, 
while  playing  on  a  harpsichord  in  his  visor.  Scarlati  was  there,  and  af¬ 
firmed,  *  it  was  either  the  little  Saxon,  or  the  devil.'  While  at  Venice,  he 
composed,  in  three  weeks,  the  opera  of  Agrippina,  which  was  played  twenty- 
seven  nights  without  interruption.  The  theatre  almost  at  every  pause  re¬ 
sounded  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  Five  il  caro  Sassone.  Such  was 
the  early  success  of  this  immortal  composer,  who  died  possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune  acquired  solely  by  his  talents. 

Hayun. 

"  Like  Mozart,  Haydn  gave  strong  manifestations  of  his  taste  for  music, 
even  in  infancy.  His  father,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  used  to 
play  the  harp  to  his  wife’s  singing,  while  the  infant  Haydn  imitated  a  violin 
and  bow  with  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  thus  took  part  in  this  quiet  family 
concert.  When  of  sufficient  age,  he  was  placed  among  the  choir  boys  in 
the  Cathe^al  of  Vienna.  His  duties  as  a  singer  occupied  only  two  hours 
in  the  day,  but  Haydn  practised  in  genera!  sixteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen 
hours,  lie  was  wont  to  speak  in  rapturous  terms  of  the  delight  he  received 
from  the  combinations  of  sound ;  even  when  he  was  playing  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  was  never  able  to  resist  the  harmony  of  the  organ  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral.  Haydn  now  began  to  think  of  composition,  but  could  not  obtain 
lessons  from  any  of  the  able  professors  of  Vienna.  He  was  thus  thrown  on 
Ids  own  Resources,  yet  still  despaired  not.  He  bought  an  old  treatise  on 
harmony  at  a  stall ;  and  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  all  the  zeal 
of  genius,  speedily  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  ere 
long  became  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments." 

Mozart. 

“  The  accounts  of  this  admirable  composer's  early  proficiency  in  music 
are  almost  incredible.  He  began  the  piano  at  three  years  of  age ;  his  first 
delight  was  almost  scientific ;  he  used  to  spend  his  first  hours  in  looking  for 
thirds,  and  felt  charmed  with  their  harmony.  At  five  years  old,  he  began  to 
invent  little  pieces  of  such  ingenuity,  that  his  father.uaed  to  write  them  down. 
He  was  a  creature  of  universal  sensibility,  a  natural  enthusiast,  from  his  in¬ 
fancy  foud,  melancholy,  and  tearful.  When  scarcely  able  to  walk,  his  first 
question  to  the  friends  who  took  him  on  their  knee  was,  whether  they  loved 
him,  and  a  negative  always  made  him  weep.  His  mind  was  all  alive ;  and 
whatever  touched  it,  made  it  palpitate  throughout.  When  he  was  taught 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  the  walls  and  tables  of  his  bed-chamber  were 
found  covered  with  figures.  But  the  piano  was  the  grand  object  of  his  de¬ 
votion.  At  six  years  old,  this  singular  child  commenced  with  his  father 
and  sister  ftwo  years  older  than  himself)  one  of  those  musical  tours  com¬ 
mon  in  Germany,  and  performed  at  Munich  before  the  Elector,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  most  musical  court  on  the  Continent.  His  ear  now  sig¬ 
nalized  itself  by  detecting  the  most  minute  irregularities  in  the  orchestra  ; 
but  its  refinement  was  almost  a  disease :  a  discord  tortured  him ;  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  horror  of  the  trumpet,  except  as  a  simple  accompaniment ;  and 
suffered  from  it  so  keenly,  that  h's  father,  to  correct  what  he  looked  on  as 
the  effect  of  ignorant  terror,  one  day  desired  a  trumpet  to  be  blown  in  his 
apartment.  'I'he  cliild  entreated  him  not  to  make  tlie  experiment ;  but  the 
trumpet  sounded.  Mozart  suddenly  turned  pale,  fell  on  the  floor,  and  was 
going  into  convulsions,  when  the  trumpeter  was  sent  out  of  the  roran. 
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**  When  only  seven  years  old  he  taught  himself  the  violin ;  and  thus,  by 
the  united  effort  of  genius  and  industry,  mastered  the  most  difficult  of  all 
instruments.  From  Munich  he  went  to  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  llis 
reception  in  the  British  metropolis  was  sudi  as  the  curious  pve  to  novelty, 
the  scientific  to  intelligence,  and  the  great  to  what  administers  to  stately 
pleasure.  He  was  flattered,  honoiired,  and  rewarded.  .  Handel  had  then 
made  the  ornn  popular,  and  Mozart  took  the  way  of  mpularity.  His  ex¬ 
ecution,  wluch,  on  the  piano,  had  astonished  the  Englisn  musicians,  was, 
on  the  organ,  brought  in  aid  (ff  his  genius,  and  he  overcame  all  rivalry.  On 
his  departure  from  England,  he  gave  a  farewell  concert,  of  which  all  the 
symphonies  were  composed  by  himself.  This  was  the  career  of  a  child  nine 
years  dd !  W'th  the  strengthening  of  his  frame,  the  acuteness  of  his  ear 
became  less  paiirul ;  the  trumpet  lud  lost  its  terrors  for  him  at  ten  years 
old ;  and  before  he  had  completed  that  period,  he  distinguished  the  de^ca- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  the  O^hans  at  Vienna  by  the  composition  of  a  mass, 
motets,  and  a  trumpet  duet ;  and  acted  as  director  of  the  concert." 

Dr.  Franklin. 

Almost  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  Franklin’s  character  in  life 
may  be  traced  to  his  childhood.  He  was  in  his  earliest  days  shrewd  and 
artful,  industrious  and  persevering,  and  of  habits  the  most  economical.  The 
stories  of  his  recommending  his  father  to  say  grace  over  a  whole  barrel  of 
beef  at  once ;  and  of  his  di^ust  with  a  favourite  whistle,  the  moment  he 
found  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  it,  are  well  known.  When  at  school,  (which 
was  only  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  years)  Franklin  soon  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  among  his  playfellows  by  his  strength  and  address,  and  he  was 
generally  the  leader  in  all  their  schemes." 

Pascal. 

Pascal,  when  only  eleven  years  of  am,  wrote  a  treatise  on  sounds.  At 
twelve,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Euclid’s  Elements  without  the  aid 
of  a  teacher.  When  only  sixteen,  he  published  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections, 
which  Descartes  was  unwilling  to  believe  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
boy  of  his  age.  When  only  nineteen,  he  invented  the  arithmetical  instru¬ 
ment,  or  for  making  calculations." 

CowleV. 

“  Cowley  might  be  said, '  to  lisp  in  numbers,'  and  gave  such  early  proofs, 
not  only  of  poweiR  Of  language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as  to  more 
tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  (me^ble.  When  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  a 
volume  of  his  poems  was  printed,  containing  with  other  poetical  composi¬ 
tions,  *  The  Tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,*  written  when  he 
was  ten  years  old  ;  and  '  Constantia  and  Philetus,'  written  two  years  after. 
And  while  still  at  school  he  produced  a  comedy,  of  a  pastoral  kind,  called 
'  Love’s  RidtUe,'  though  it  was  not  pubhshed  ^  he  had  been  some  time  at 
Cambridge.” 

Michael  Angelo. 

.  **  This  great  man  from  his  infancy  exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for 
painting,  and  made  so  ranid  a  progress  in  it,  that  he  is  said,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  to  have  been  able  to  correct  the  drawings  of  his  master,  Dommico 
Crillandiuo.  ^Vhen  he  was  an  old  man,  one  of  these  drawings  bdng  shewn 
to  him,  he  modestly  said,  *  In  my  youth  I  was  a  better  artist  than  I  am 
now.’  ’’ 

The  Great  Conde. 

**  It  has  been  remarked,  that  most  great  generals  have  become  so  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  that  the  Prince  of  Cond^  was  bom  a  general,  and  that  the  art  of 
war  in  him  appeared  to  be  a  natural  instinct.  His  inclination  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  anas  showed  itself  from  his  childhood ;  and  his  favourite  authors 
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were  Csnr,  Plutarch,  and  PolyUas.  At  eight  yean  rid  he  understood 
Latia,  and  at  eleven  wrote  a  treatiae  on  rhetoric.  At  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  was  perfect  in  all  the  warlike  exerdaea ;  and  at  sixteen  formed  a  of 
military  academy,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  yosusg  men  of  fauiiW,  who 
employed  theinaelTss  in  the  arts  of  drawing,  gunnery,  and  fortinortion, 
wiu  unremitting  ardour." 

Madami  DC  Stakl  Hoastun. 

.  This  distinguished  lady  was  remarkable,  even  in  her  childhood,  for  an 
attentive  observation  of  every  thing  around  her.  She  was  a  writer  from  her 
earUest  youth.  She  composM  eulogies  and  portraits,  and  at  the  age  of 
teen  she  made  extracts  from  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  with  remarks.  Madame 
Killiet,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  infanev  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
with  whom  she  was  very  intimate,  describes  her  at  toe  age  of  eleven,  as  not 
engaging  in  the  usual  sports  of  children,  but  inquiring  ri  those  of  her  age 
what  lessmis  they  had  learned,  and  what  foreign  languages  they  were  ac« 
ouainted  with ;  and  when  she  had  been  at  a  play,  she  always  wrote  ^wn 
tM  subject  of  the  pieces,  with  remarks.  S9ie  um  to  sit  by  the  si^  of  her 
father,  M.  Necker,  and  was  always  much  noticed  by  those  who  visited  him, 
particularly  the  Abbe  Raynal,  who  would  converse  with  her  as  If  she  had 
(teen  five  and  twenty." 

Robxet  CHAaLBS  Dallas. 

The  melody  of  verse  seems  to  have  egme  as  natural  to  thisMossom  of  our 
age  as  speech  itself.  While  as  yet  no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  hia  in- 
i^at  hands  are  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  lyre ;  and  ere  he  had 
reached  thirteen,  he  had  presented  to  the  world  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
have  challenged  the  admiration  even  ri  criticism  itself ! 

The  earliest  productions  in  this  published  collection  are  stated  to  have 
been  written  at  tlm  age  of  eleven  ;  but  we  have  been  told  by.  a  gentleman  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world,  that  he  remembers  having hei^  young  Dallas, 
when  less  than  nine  years  of  age,  redle  with  great  sweetness  and  force  of 
diction,  some  pretty  verses,  founded  on  the  story  of  Phaeton,  which  he  had 
written  about  a  year  before. 

“  I'he  next  production  of  young  Dallas  was  dramatic — a  tragedy,  in  three 
acts,  entitled,  ^luzzo ;  or  the  Tyrant  Punished.  A  favourabm  specimen  of 
this  drama  is  given  in  the  publimed  collection. 

•  “  The  ‘  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  and  *  Ode  to  Wellington,’  were  also  written 
during  his  twelfth  year ;  and  it  is  by  these  pieces  that  his  infant  fame  as  an 
author  had  been  chimy  established. 

“  Since  this  volume  of  Poems  has  been  written,  young  Dallas,  we  under¬ 
stand,  has  entered  Harrow  achooL" 

Gassskdi. 

"  Gassendi,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  ex¬ 
hibits  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  precocity  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect.  ‘  At  the  a|m  of  four  years,'  says  Bernier,  *  he  used  to  declaim  his 
little  sermons ;  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  used  to  st^  away  from  his  parents, 
and  spend  a  m^t  part  of  the  night  in  observing  the  stars.  This  made  bis 
frienos  say,  toat  he  was  bom  an  astronomer.  At  this  i^,  be  had  a  dispute 
with  the  l^s  of  the  village,  whether  the  moon  or  the  clouds  moved  ;  to 
eonvinoa  th^  that  the  moon  did  not  move,  he  took  them  behind  a  tree, 
and  made  them  take  notice  that  the  moon  kept  its  situation  between  the 
.  same  leaves,  whilst  the  clouds  passed  on.  This  early  disposition  to  observa- 
tioii^dtKcd  his  parents  ta  cultivata  his  talents  ;  and  the  clerntnah  of  his 
vfllage  gave  him  the  first  elements  of  leacning.  Uis  ardour  lor  study  be¬ 
came  then  extreme  y  the  day  was  not  long  enough  for  him ;  andk  be  ofbm 
read  a  gaod  part  of  the  ni^t  In  the  U^t  <>f  the  lamp  that  iriw.  hutning  in 
the  ebuteh  m  his  village,  ms  uuailj  .being  too  poor  tq  allow  him  .eandles 
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t<k  bit  noetahiil  titles.'  l^e  often  todic  onf^  fonr  hotmr  sleep  hi  the  night. 
At  the  i^e  df  ten,  he  hartngned  his  bishra  in  Latin,  (who  pas^  through 
Oaisendrs  tut  his  rnhatioa,)  wim  such  ease  and  ^lirit,  diat  ue 

plelste  exdaiih^  *  T&at  lad  wiB  one  day  or  other  be  the  wonder  of  his 

Dr.  Ceotch.  •  ’ 

At  the  age  of  only  eighteen  months.  Master  Crotch  shewed  a  decided 
tireference  fbr  the  pleasores  of  music,  by  deserting  his  playthings,  and  even 
nit  food,  to  lUten  to  it ;  and  when  only  two  years  old,  and  unable  to  speak, 
hi  order  to  induce  his  father  to  play  his  favourite  tunes,  the  child  would 
touch  the  key  note  on  the  organ ;  or  if  that  was  not  enough,  he  would  play 
two  or  tlnree  of  the  first  notes  of  the  air.  At  the  age  of  two  years  and  three 
weeks,  he  had  taught  hhnself  to  play  the  first  part  of  Ood  save  the  King  on 
the  organ.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
treble  and  the  second  part,  and  the  day  after  attempted  the  bass,  which  he 
fierformed  correctly,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  note.  In  about  two 
months  after  this  period,  he  was  able  to  play  several  passages  from  volun¬ 
taries,  which  had  only  b^n  once  performed  in  his  hearing  by  the  organist 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Norwich.  About  the  same  time  he  was  capable  of 
making  a  bass  to  any  melody  which  he  had  recently  caught  by  his  ear.  At 
the  age  of  only  two  years  and  a  half,  he  was  able  to  distinguish  at  a  distance^ 
and  out  of  sifpt  of  the  instrument,  any  note  that  was  struck  upon  it,  within 
half  a  note ;  which  Dr.  Burney  observes  is  beyond  the  power  of  many  old 
and  skilful  performers.  Another  wonderful  premature  attainment,  was  his 
being  able  to  tranpose  into  the  most  extraneous  and  difficult  keys  whatever 
he  pleased,  and  to  contrive  an  extempoi^  bass  to  easy  melodies,  when  per¬ 
formed  by  .another  person  on  the  same  instrument.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  continued  to  advance  in  reputation,  and  is  now,  we  believe, 
considered  as  the  most  scientific  musician  that  Great  Britain  can  boast." 

Zesah  CoLBuaK. 

"  In  181S,  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world  was  attracted  by  the 
most  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  perhaps 
ever  existed.  It  was  the  case  of  a  child  under  eight  years  of  age,  who,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  common  nun  of  arithmetic,  or  even  of 
the  use  and  power  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  without  giving  any  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  possessed,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  singum  faculty 
of  solving  a  great  variety  of  arithmetical  questions,  by  the  mere  operation 
of  the  mind,  and  without  the  usual  assistance  of  any  visible  symbol  or  con¬ 
trivance.  Tbe  name  of  the  child  was  Zerah  Colburn,  who  was  tohi  at  Cabut, 
Vermont,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  first  of  September,  1804.  In  August, 
1810,  although  at  that  time  not  six  years  of  age,  he  first  began  to  show 
those  wonderful  powers  of  calculation,  which  have  since  so  much  astonished 
every  person  who  has  witnessed  them." 

Sir  William  Jokes. 

Sir  William  Jonet  having  lost  his  father  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  appean  to  have 
been  eminently  qualified  to  direct  and  superintend  i^  more  particularly  in 
his  infant  years.  In  consequence  of  bn  attention,  he  was  in  his  fourth 
year  able  to  read  distinctly  and  rapidly  any  English  book ;  and  with  a  view 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  memory,  (which  afterwards  be<»ine  so  retentive) 
she  caused  him  to  learn  and  some  of  the  most  popular  speeches  in 

Shakespeare,  and  the  best  of  Gay’s  Fables.  In  the  close  of  bis  fisventh 
year  he  was  placed  at  Harrow  School,  where  he  remained  two  years,  until 
naving  fractured  his  thigh  bone,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  After  an 
absence  of  twelve  months,  yoUng  Jones  returned  to  school  $  uid  altiiough 
his  classical  studies  bad  b^n  interrupted,  he  was  placed  in  the  class  to 
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wliich  he  would  have  attained  if  no  interruption  bad  occurred.  In  hia 
twelfth  year,  he  was  removed  to  the  upper  scnool.  At  this  time  a  circum¬ 
stance  occurred,  which  afforded  signal  evidence  of  the  strength  and  ten- 
aciousneas  of  his  memory.  His  schoolfellows  proposed  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  representation  of  a  play ;  and  at  his  recommendation,  the  Tempest 
was  selected ;  but  not  being  able  to  proc\ire  a  copy,  he  furnished  them  with 
it  from  liis  memory ;  and  in  the  exhibition,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pros- 
pero.  As  he  advanced  in  the  school,  his  diligence  increased  ;  and  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  At  this  time,  he  translated  into 
English  verse  several  of  the  eputles  of  Ovid,  and  all  the  pastorals  of  Virgil ; 
and  he  composed  a  dramatic  piece  on  the  story  of  Meleager,  which  he  de¬ 
nominated  a  tragedy ;  and  which,  during  the  vacation,  was  acted  bv  some  of 
his  most  intimate  schoolfellows ;  the  part  of  the  hero  being  perunmed  by 
himself,” 

Goldoni. 

The  Italian  dramatist  Goldoni,  gave  early  indications  of  his  humourous 
character,  as  well  as  his  invincible  propensity  to  those  studies,  which  have 
rendered  his  name  so  celebrated.  His  father  perceiving  that  the  darling 
amusement  of  his  son  was  dramatic  performances,  hau  a  small  theatre 
erected  in  his  own  house,  in  which  Goldoni,  while  yet  an  infant,  amused 
himself  with  three  or  four  of  his  companions,  by  acting  comedies.  Before 
he  was  sent  to  sdiool,  his  genius  prompted  him  to  bectnne  an  author.  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  year  of  bis  age,  ere  he  had  scarcely  learned  to  read 
correctly,  all  his  time  was  devoted  to  perusing  comic  writers,  among  whom 
was  Cicognini,  a  Florentine,  little  known  in  the  dramatic  world.  After 
having  well  studied  these,  he  ventured  to  sketch  out  the  plan  of  a  comedy, 
which  needed  more  than  one  eye-witness  of  great  probity,  to  verify  its  being 
the  production  of  a  child.” 

Georck  Bidder. 

>  **  The  American  boy,  Zerah  Colburn,  whose  astonishing  talents  at  calcu¬ 

lation  we  have  already  noticed,  appears  to  have  been  since  surpassed  by 
Geoige  Bidder,  the  son  of  a  la^uring  peasant  in  Devonshire.  Bidder  b^ 
gan  to  exhibit  his  astonishing  powers  at  an  early  age,  and  when  not  more 
than  twelve,  the  following  question  was  {woposed  to  him  at  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  which  he  answered  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute. 

If  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  vibrates  the  distance  of  nine  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  a  second  of  time,  how  many  inches  will  it  vibrate  in  the  course 
of  seven  years,  fourteen  days,  two  hours,  one  minute,  and  iifty-six  seconds, 
each  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours,  forty-eight 
minutes,  and  fifty-five  seconds?” 

Fbrocson. 

"  This  eminent  practical  philosopher  and  astronomer  was  bom  in  a  hum¬ 
ble  station  at  Keith,  a  small  village  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  171U.  He 
learned  to  read  by  merely  listening  to  the  instructions  wnich  his  father 
communicated  to  an  elder  brother.  He  was  afterwards  sent  for  about  three 
months  to  the  grammar  school  at  Keith ;  and  this  was  all  the  scholastic 
education  he  ever  received.  His  taste  for  mechanics  appeared  when  he  was 
only  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age ;  bv  means  of  a  turning  lathe,  and  a 
knife,  he  constructed  machines  that  served  to  illustrate  the  properties  of  the 
lever,  the  wheel,  and  the  axle.” 

HaLLxa. 

"  This  great  physiologist  was  in  his  youth  more  addicted  to  the  muses, 
than  to  those  graver  studies  which  illustrated  his  rimr  years.  At  ten  he 
wrote  a  satire  against  his  preceptor,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  office  on 
account  of  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  was  a  severe  task- 
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master.  He  remained  under  this  tutor  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  when 
his  father  died.  The  family  were  left  in  narrow  circumstances ;  the  tutor 
was  dismissed,  and  young  Haller  sent  to  a  boarding  school.  One  of  his 
comrades,  whose  father  was  a  physician  at  Bienne,  invited  Haller  to  ac¬ 
company  him  home  for  the  holi^ys.  Here  he  was  surrounded  with  books 
of  anatomy,  and  he  acquired  from  them  that  physiological  taste  which  rave 
the  master  direction  to  his  future  pursuits.  It  was  not  however  without 
some  stru^le  that  the  love  of  verse  yielded  that  ascendancy ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  upon  an  alarm  of  fire  being  given,  the  young  stranger  was  seen 
hurrying  out  of  the  house  with  an  armful  of  manuscript  poetry,  as  the  most 
precious  thing  he  had  to  save.  The  pieces  in  this  collection  were  mostly  of 
the  same  description  as  the  satire  on  his  preceptor ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  his 
honour,  that  alwut  a  year  after,  when  his  judgement  became  more  matured, 
he  felt  so  sensibly  how  unamiable  it  was  in  a  boy  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
in  exposing  the  faults  and  follies  of  men,  that  he  voluntarily  committed  to 
the  flames  the  whole  of  that  collection,  which  he  had  shortly  before  been 
so  anxious  to  preserve  from  the  same  element.” 

POPB. 

If  there  have  been  some  poets  who  have  ‘  lisp’d  in  numbers’  at  an  earlier 
age  than  Pope,  none  ever  reached  so  early  perfection.  His  education  until 
ms  twelfth  year  was  confined  to  four  successive  priests  When  he  was 
very  young  he  wrote  part  of  a  tragedy,  and  afterwards  an  entire  one, 
founded  on  the  very  moving  story  in  the  Legend  of  St.  Clenevieve.  When 
he  was  about  twelve,  he  wrote  a  kind  of  play, which  he  got  acted  by  his 
school  fellows ;  it  was  a  number  of  speeches  from  the  Iliad,  tacked  tc^ether 
with  verses  of  his  own.  Soon  after,  he  b^n  an  epic  poem,  Alcander,  Wnce 
of  Rhodes. 

**  At  the  age  of  fourteen.  Pope  produced  the  alterations  from  Chaucer’s 
Wife  of  Bath,  and  the  Translation  of  Sappho  to  Phaon  ;  the  Pastorals,  at 
sixteen,  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  at  nineteen.  All  these  poems  will  be 
read  with  admiration,  as  long  as  a  taste  for  true  poetry  exists.’* 

HARLOW. 

**  This  excellent  painter,  whose  premature  and  lamentable  death  has  excit¬ 
ed  so  strong  and  general  a  sympathy,  evinced  almost  from  his  cradle  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  art  in  which  he  b^me  so  distinguished.  When  only  five 
years  old,  he  was  never  without  a  pencil  in  his  hand ;  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  went  to  the  theatre,  or  to  other  amusements,  his  sole  delight  was 
to  be  left  at  home  with  implements  for  drawing,  and  permission  to  use  them. 
In  his  \ety  childhood,  when  pressed  not  to  think  of  tne  arts,  as  an  unprofit¬ 
able  profession,  he  exclaimed,  '  Mother,  I  do  not  want  riches,  I  intend  to 
paint  for  fame  and  glory.'  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  discovered  a 
capacity  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  his 
professional  career,  which  terminated  when  he  was  receiving  its  highest  ho¬ 
nours.” 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  CANNING. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  individuals  who  have  been  educated  at 
Eton  School,  may  be  justly  ranked  the  Right  Honourable  Geoige  Canning. 
He  was  one  of  the  senior  scholars  in  1786,  and  this  epoch  has  been  consider¬ 
ed  by  some  as  the  Augustan  age  of  that  institution  ;  but  others,  better  ac- 

auainted  with  the  history  of  the  times,  will  perh^  be  inclined  to  think 
(lat  the  days  of  the  Storers,  the  Carlisles,  and  the  Foxes,  have  a  previous, 
as  well  as  a  superior,  claim  to  this  distinction. 

"  The  period  which  boasted  of  a  Canning  was  however  marked  by  one 
circumstance  which  distinguished  it  from  every  other ;  that  of  publishing  a 
literary  periodical  work,  suiqiortetl  almost  exclusively  by  the  Udents  of  the 
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•diolan.  It  w«s  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  Nofrember,  )76f,  t^e  ft?#  Sf* 
per  of  the  *  Microcoem'  appMre4>  which  oon^ued  to  be  publub^  W  Vfftlt* 

IT  narabers  until  Monday,  July  30,  1787,  wl^  it  closed,  in  contp^iMep^  of 
tne  sadden  death  of  Grecory  Griffin,  £«}.  the  f^tor.  Fropi  his  liist 
and  testament  we  lesm,  that  all  the  pmapfd  papers  were  written  by  George 
running,  John  Smith,  afterwards  Kite's  College,  Cambridge,  Robert 
Smith,  John  Frere,  Joseph  Mellish,  B.  \ray,  and  Mr.  UUleb)dei,-r 
The  pliers  written  by  Mr.  Canning  who  was  then  in  his  fifteen^  year, 
wcse .  timve  in  number,  and  bore  the  signature  B.  These  were  taosUy  of 
a  hsunourous  or  satirktd  cast” 

Ls  aanir. 

**  Le  Brun  is  one  of  the  instances  of  tl^  early  designation  of  taleni  whldi 
sometimes  takes  place  in  the  minds  of  uuldren.  From  the  age  ot  four  years, 
he  began  to  draw  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  upon  the  widls  of  his  father’s 
house.  M.  Se^er  seeing  him  thus  employed,  at  a  rery  early  am,  and  qb- 
serring  somethmg  marked  and  peculiar  m  oia  countenance,  took  mm  under 
his  protection,  am  afforded  him  mews  to  go  on  rq^ularly  with  the  art  qf 
painting.” 

DEBMOBT. 

**  The  father  of  Dqrmody,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Ennis,  in  Irdand, 
is  said  to  have  employed  his  son,  when  only  in  his  ninth  year,  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin  assistant  at  his  own  school ;  and  to  increase  the 
wonder,  we  are  told  that  he  had  written  as  much  genuine  poetry  at  ten,  as 
either  Cowley,  Milton,  or  Pope  h^  produced  at  nearly  uouble  diat  am. 
Dermody’s  first  publication  was  a  small  volume  of  poems,  written  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  printed  in  179S.  He  published  another  volume  in 
1800,  and  a  third  in  1801." 

'  '  MOBLAND. 

The  unfortunate  Geor^  Morland  nve  very  early  indieatuma  of  his 
genius :  he  used  to  draw  objects  on  the  floor ;  and  when  his  father,  who 
was  a  painter  on  crayons,  stooped  to  pick  up  the  scissors  or  the  crayons  which 
appeared  on  the  floor,  the  laugh  was  often  ei^oy^  against  him.  ^ese,  and 
a  wusand  other  monkey  tridcs,  made  George  the  favourite  child :  his  fa¬ 
ther  saw  the  germs  of  future  excellence  in  his  own  favourite  art,  and  at  the 
am  of  fourteen,  he  had  him  apprenticed  to  himself  for  seven  years,  duiiig 
y^ch  his  application  was  incessant.  His  days  were  devoted  to  painting,  Ikb 
summer  evemnm  to  reading,  and  those  of  winter  to  drawing  by  lampu^t. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  gained  nearly  bis  whole  knowle^e,  aoouir- 
ed  correctness  of  eye,  with  obedience  of  hand,  and  those  principle  wWh 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  excellence.” 

HENBY  EIBXB  WHITE. 

**  This  ycmthful  bard,  whose  premature  death  was  so  sincerely  regi^ted 
by  every  admirer  of  genius,  manifested  an  ardent  love  of  readiim  in  his  iiH 
iinej ;  it  was  a  passion  to  which  every  thing  else  gave  way.  Hhen  be  waa 
about  seven,  he  would  creep  unperceived  into  the  kitchen,  to  teach  the  ser¬ 
vant  to  read  and  write ;  and  he  continued  this  for  some  time  before  it  was 
discovered  that  be  had  b^  thus  laudably  employed.  He  wrote  a  tale  of  a 
Swiss  emignnt,  which  was  probably  his  first  compositwn,  and  gave  it  to  this 
servant,  being  ashamed  to  snow  it  to  his  mother. 

**  When  Henrv  was  about  eleven  years  old,  he  one  day  wrote  a  separate 
iheroe  for  every  ooy  in  his  class,  which  consisted  of  about  twelve  or  fouf- 
teen.  Tbe  master  said  be  had  never  known  them  imte  so  weU  upon  any 
sulgect  before,  and  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  excellence  of  Henry’s  own. .  At  tbe  age  of  thirteen,  he  wrote  a  poem, 
*  On  being  Confined  to  School  one  pleasant  Morning  in  Spring.’ 

The  parents  of  Henry  were  anxious  to  put  aim  to  some  trade ;  sed 
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when  he  wm  in  hi*  fourteenth  year  he  wu  placed  at  a  stocking-loom,  with 
the  view  at  aoilie  future  period  of  fretting  a  situation  in  w  leer’s  ware¬ 
house  ;  but  the  youth  dia  not  conceive  that  nature  intended  to  dooiH  him 
to  spe^  seven  years  of  his  life  ht  folding  up  stoddngs,  and  he  remonstrat^ 
with  his  friends  against  the  employment.  • 

«  Young  White  was  soon  removed  from  the  loom  to  the  office  of  a'  soli* 
dtor,  wh^  was  a  less  obnoxious  employment.  He  became  a  member  of  a 
literary  sbcie^  in  Nottingham,  and  delivered  an  extempore  lecture  on  Ge¬ 
nius,  in  which  he  disida^  so  much  talents  that  he  received  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  society,  and  they  elected  this  young  Roscius  of  oratory  their 
professor  of  literature.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  gained  a  silver  medal  for  a 
translation  from  Horace ;  and  the  following  year,  a  pair  of  globes,  for  an  ima¬ 
ginary  tour  from  London  to  Edinbm^.  He  determine  upon  4rying  for 
this  prize,  one  evening  when  at  tea  with  his  family ;  and  at  snpper  he  read 
to  riiem  1]^  performance.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  published  a  small  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems,  which  possessed  conaderable  merit.  Soon  after  he  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  St  John’s  College,  where  he  made  the  most 
rapid  progre»  But  the  intensity  of  his  studies  ruined  his  constitudoi^  and 
he  felt  a  victim  to  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  died  about  two  years 
after,  aged  twenty-one,  leaving  behind  him  several  po^s  and  letters,  which 

Eve  (lamest  of  the  high  rank  he  would  have  had  attained  in  the  republic  of 
tters,  had  his  life  been  spared.”  . 


•  »  (iM 

Art.  III.  Gttchichte  des  Preuttitichen  Staates-vom  Frieden  zu 
HuberUburg  bis  zur  zzoeyten  Pariser  Jbkwifi.  ’  History  of 
Prussia,  from  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  to  the  second  Treaty  of 
Paris,  W.  III.  from  1807  to  1815,  Pp.  with  Appendix— 560 
Hermanns.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1820. 

w  K  gave  an  account  of  the  two  former  volumes  of  this  book  in 
our  number  for  last  October.  The  author  appears  since  then  to 
have  beoome  rather  afraid  to  speak  with  openness  of  the  measures 
and  ministers  of  the  day.  He  has  also  been  so  much  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  prevalent  among  his  cou.itrymen,  that  his  book 
contains  a  much  fuller  account  of  military  than  of  civil  transac¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  cannot  make  so  favourable  a  report  of  this  as  we 
m^e  of  the  former  volumes.  Although  we  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
trict  from  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  information  relative  to  the 
interior  government  of  Prussia,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  an 
account  of  the  campaigns  since  1813,  for  the  liberation  of  GerraaBy, 
than  a  History  of  Prussia.  A  part  only  of  the  first  chapter  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  describe  the  great  alterations  which  took  place  m 
Prussia  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  and  wc  are  not  inform^,  as  in'  the 
preceding  part,  of  the  growing  literature  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
progress  Prussia  has  made  in  arts,  in  manufacturies,  or  in  agri¬ 
culture.  We  are  told  of  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  'as  to 
the  alterations  in  the  adminstration,  but  not  a  word  Is  said  of  the 
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general  opinions  of  the  peo|de ;  and  the  state  of  morals,  and  man¬ 
ners,  of  education  and  religion,  is  not  notieed.  In  short,  it  is  little 
more  than  a  description  of  marches  and  battles,  and  a  roister  of 
the  most  important  laws. 

Even  as  a  histoiy  of  the  war,  moreover,  this  work  is  imper¬ 
fect.  The  author  confines  himself  to  the  movements  of  the 
principal  armies,  and  never  notices  the  brilliant  exertions  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  which  gave  the  contest,  in  18 13-1 4,  a  peculiar  character, 
and  made  it  a  war  of  the  people.  He  mentions  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia's  summons  to  the  youth  of  his  kingdom,  to  arm  themselves — 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  if  they  came  forward.  On  the  sovereign's 
abolishing  all  the  privileged  exceptions  from  military  service, 
thousands  of  young  men,  of  the  more  wealthy  classes,  left  their 
amusements  and  their  studies  to  form  volunteer  corps. — They 
changed  their  down  beds  for  the  hard  earth  ;  and  the  ease  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  for  the  severe  discipline  of  the  camp.  Some  of  these 
volunteers  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
could  not  remain  unknown  to  the  nistorian,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Their  names  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  written  in  history, 
as  an  example  to  posterity.  The  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  stated, 
page  134,  gave  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lutzow,  permission  to  raise 
a  corps  of  volunteers  to  act  as  partizans but  never  afterwards 
is  the  corps  mentioned,  though  it  was  known  and  celebrated  through¬ 
out  Germany.  The  domestic  happiness  of  Lutzow,  we  have  heard, 
had  been  destroyed  by  some  Frenchman ;  his  revenge  was  gratified 
by  carrying  on  an  active  war  against  the  nation ;  and  this  dark 
and  de^ly  passion  was  hallowed  to  himself  and  others,  by  the 
names  of  freedom  and  his  country.  But  a  more  bright,  and  cheerful, 
and  patriotic  flame  glowed  in  the  breast  of  Theodore  Kumer,  de- 
scrv^ly  honoured  and  lamented  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
modem  German  poets.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  Lutzow's  volun¬ 
teers,  and  has  commemorated  some  of  the  deeds  of  the  corps  in  his 
songs.  He  was  at  once  a  poet  and  a  patriot — wielding  the  sword, 
and  striking  the  lyre.  He  left  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature, 
ru>hed  gaily  to  the  battle,  and  perished,  encouraging  his  country¬ 
men,  to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  life,  with  his  animating  strains. 
Both  these  individuals  were  Prussians,  and  their  names  ought  not  to 
have  been  omitted  in  a  history  of  their  country.  We  leam  from  the 
book  that  the  king  founded  the  “  Order  of  Louisa,"  to  reward  some 
of  the  females  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attentions 
to  thewoundied.  But  the  facts,  of  women,  in  the  middling  and  higher 
ranks,  having  quitted  their  houses  to  dwell  in  hospitals,  and  nurse 
their  gallant  defenders  ;  of  their  giving  their  own  linen  for  ban¬ 
dages  ;  and  their  raising  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  the  widows,  and  orpnans, — all  well  known,  deserved  more  than 
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such  an  imperfect  notice.  These  beautiful  traits  of  charactcr^ught  to 
be  recorded  by  the  historian,  so  that  thote  lighter  productions,  irhich 
describe  them  more  minutely,  may  not  appear  deficient  in  veracity. 
The  present  volume,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  be  extremely  defe^ 
tive  as  a  history.  It  bears  also  the  marks  of  haste,  being  neither 
so  well  arranged,  nor  so  carefully  written  as  the  former  volumes. 
In  them  the  style  was  highly  polished — in  this,  it  is  so  much  ne¬ 
glected  as. sometimes  to  be  grammatically  incorrect.  With  all 
these  faults,  however,  it  contains  some  information  relative  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  the  re-establishment  of  Prussia,  which  we  have  not 
seen  collected  in  any  other  work,  and  which  we  shall  now  endeavour, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

When  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  Prussian  government  had 
obtained  a  breathing-time,  it  directed  all  its  exertions  -  to  re-  ' 
organize  its  armies.  They  had  either  been  destroyed  in  the  field,  or 
disbanded  themselves,  and  had  entirely  lost  the  reputation  which 
once  made  them  respectable  to  themselves  and  terrible  to  their 
enemies.  The  situation  of  the  officers  was  peculiarly  painful. 
They  were  at  once  deprived  of  all  employment,  and  exposed  to  the 
scorn  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Before  the  battle  of  Jena,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  presumption  of  the  Prussians. 

"  The  defeats  Austria  suffered  when  opposed  to  France  bad  strengthened 
in  the  Germans  of  the  north  the  opinion  they  had  long  cherished  of  their 
superiority  to  their  countrymen  of  the  south.  Defeat  was  said  to  he  there 
the  necessary  consequence  of  false  views,  of  negligence,  and  ignorance.  No 
battle  was  lost  on  the  Danube,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prussians,  would 
not  have  been  won  on  the  Spree.  No  fault  was  there  committed  which 
would  not  here  have  been  avoided.  The  disgrace  of  Jena  awoke  them  from 
this  dream.”  Page  429.  “  Public  opinion  attributed  this  shameful  defeat 
to  the  officers.  Every  where  they  were  censured,  and  the  citizens  now 
revenged  themselves  for  the  haughty  disdainful  manner  in  which  they  had 
formerly  been  treated.  To  put  an  end  to  enmity  and  reproach,  the  King 
established  tribimals  of  honour,  before  which'  the  officers  were  obliged  to 
justi^  themselves.  The  brothers  of  the  Sovereign  presided  over  such  a  tri¬ 
bunal  at  Kiinigsberg,  which  was  intended  to  decide  on  the  conduct  of  the 
generals  commanding  divisions  of  the  army,  and  of  the  governors  of  towns. 
Blucher,  whose  behaviom*  since  has  been  his  best  justification,  was  one  of 
those  who  by  itwere  pronounced  innocent  of  their coimtry’s  disgrace.”  **  These 
tribunals  purified  the  an^,  but  it  was  generally  thought  that  other  regula-, 
tions  were  necessary  to  effwt  its  entire  reform.” 

“  Gf  this  opinion  was  Gerhard  David  von  Schamhorst,  who  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  every  person  acquainted  with  him  to  be  worthy  of  assisting  to  re¬ 
form  the  state.  He  was  bom  in  1756  at  Hamelsee,  (we  believe  of  humble 
parents,)  in  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Celle,  and  ^ucated  in  the  military 
school  established  and  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Count  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippc-Biickeburg.  In  1777,  he  entered  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  in  1810 
left  it  for  the  service  of  Prussia.  Several  useful  books  in  his  composition 
had  proved  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  intclli|^nt  men  in  his  profession ;  ami 
his  conduct  during  the  war  had  shewn  that  he  was  not  merely  a  writer.  At 
the  storming  of  Lubcck  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  by  a  curious  chance  was_ 
immediately  exchanged.  Under  the  command  of  General  L’Estocq  he  was 
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preset  Bi  battle  of  £yUE»  Jtbe  cbkC  aocons  of  rrHdx  is  general]|j  ncrib* 
ed  to  liin).  lie  undostood,  aod  pracliaed  the  difS^t  art  of  bdiig  coiiteht* 
•d  whh  theVeIl*meantexeitiotn  of  others,  andof  resismng  hisomi  daimsto 
merit,  wheii  success  was  obtained.  At  the  same  time  m  oppos^  to  dihldlty 
and  weakness,  a  gende  perseveraace  whidi,  though  d’ten  repuiW.  gained  at 
length  ey^  jast  olgect.  His  appearance  was  plun  and  alnmst  sleepy ;  hts 
manner  of  speaking  negligent  and  heiress ;  yet  in  business  he  was  a  man 
of  commanding  talents,  and  in  the  field  an  actire  and  fiery  warrior.  *  He 
was  sincere  inlus  friendship,  aealous  for  the  public  welfiwe,  and  pcrfiecdy 
diaintae8ted.”»Page  28.  • 

UV  this  man  ua  Prussian  army  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  pre¬ 
sent  discipline,  and  for  those  victories  by  which -it  regained  its, own 
esteem  and  the  confidence  of'  the  Germans.  He  however  did  not 
live  to  see  all  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.  At  the  battle  of  Liitzen.  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  he  died,  in  consequence,  on  June 
1813,  at  Prague,  regretted  by  all  his  companions  in  arms,  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  great  loss  to  the  army.  One  of  the  first  things  he  ef¬ 
fected,  in  August,  1808,  was  the  abolition  or  melioration  of  many 
of  the  seveie  punishments  which  had  before  destroyed  every 
feeling  of  honour  in  the  soldier.  By  another  decree,  of>  the 
same  date,  promotion  was  promised  to  those  who  behaved  well,' 
of  whatever  rank — and  the  nobles  were  no  longer  to  fill  exclusive¬ 
ly  all  the  higher  situations.  As  these  improvements  were  the 
direct  consequences  of  defeat,  the  Prussians  were  actually  beaten 
into  humanity  and  justice.  About  the  same  period,  many  humane 
improvements  were  made  in  the  punishments  and  discipline  of  the 
British  army.  These  were  effected,  however,  principally  by  pub* 
lie  discussion,  which  thus  gives  to  the  nations  that  enjoy  it  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  others  derive  from  disastrous  experience. 

According  to  then  existing  treaties  with  France,  Prussia  was 
not  to  roaintmn  more  than  42,000  men  under  arms,  and  the  rigid 
inspection  kept  up  by  Napoleon  did  not  allow  this  number  to  be 
openly  increa^.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the  soldiers  alr^dy 
disciplined  were  discharged,  recruits  were  taken  in  their  place,  wKo, 
in  their  turn,  when  well  drilled,  were  dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  o* 
thers.  Thus  there  was  a  perpetual  formationof  new  soldiers,  while  the 
army  did  not  exceed  the  stipulated  number.  Arms  were  purch^sej 
in  Austria,  or  manufactured  in  Prussia ;  stores  and  anununition  of 
all  kinds  were  brought  together ;  and  field  pieces  were  cast  from  the 
large  guns  of  the  fortresses,  the  place  of  which  was  supplied  by  iron 
guns.  The  prying  myrmidons  of  Buonaparte,  though  spread 
throughout  the  country,  were  thus  deceived,  and  a  large  army,  wgs 
prepared  in  secret,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer  fiw  em¬ 
ploying  it ;  and  thus,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the-moparch 
had  resolved,'in  1813,  to  make  war  against  Franae^  llO^OOQ  mep 
were  armued  and  in  the  field  ready  for  the  combat,  besides  a  land- 
wehr  of  150,000,  fonaed  and  exercised.  Exhausted  as  Prus¬ 
sia  was,  by  the  exactions  of  Prance  and  by  the  ruin  of  its  commerce. 
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exiertiov  Wt  worthy  of  ^  praise,  and  do  l^dnour  alike  tq  die  vi- 
o(  the  PrufsiaB  goyerpment,  and  the  patriotism  of  itg  peopia. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  army,  we  must  observe  tliot 
ft  was  i|t  wifpe  measure  reomodclled  in  1814.  It  was  then,  for  the 
^1^  tunej.deoFeed,  that  every  native,  o(  whatever  rank,  was  eqttal- 
Jy  iiahle  tp.  military  service.  The  national  defence  was  dividi^  iip. 
fn  tJ^  standing  army,  the  landwehr  of  the  first  reserve,  the  land- 
wehr  of  the  sec^  reserve,  and  the  landstunn.  This  arrangement 
atill  continues.  The  standing  army  is  composed  of  volunteers, 
who  choose  war  as  their  trade,  and  of  the  youth  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who,  during  peace,  must  serve  constantly 
three  years,  the  other  two  they  may  live  at  home.  The  first 
division  of  landwehr,  mtended  to  strengthen  the  army  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  war,  includes  the  youth  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five,  not  in  the  standing  army,  and  between  this  latter 
age  and  thirty-two.  The  second  division  of  landwehr,  intended 
to  garrison  fortresses,  or,  if  necessary,  strengthen  the  army,  in¬ 
cudes  all  those  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  standing 
army,  or  the  first  division  of  the  landwehr,  and  all  other  males 
who  have  not  attained  their  fortieth  year.  The  landsturm, 
to  be  called  out  when  the  enemy  threatens  the  kingdom,  or  to  main¬ 
tain  internal  tranquillity,  includes  all  males  not  having  attained 
their  fiftieth  year,  and  all  the  youth  above  seventeen  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Thus  the  whole  population  between  seventeen  and 
3fty  years  of  age  may  be  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  country  ; 
and  as  the  landwehr  is  constantly  exercised  in  separate  districts, 
Prussia  is  probably  at  this  moment  the  most  truly  military  nation 
jn  Europe. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  army  was  reformed,  the  wh<de  admi¬ 
nistration  was  altered,  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  improved.  To  en¬ 
able  our  readers  to  understand  this  matter,  we  think  it  right  to  sub. 
join  a  short  account  of  the  previous  mode  of  administering  the  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  of  Prussia.  For  this  purpose,  we  borrow  the  greater  part 
pf  what  follows  from  the  Appendix  to  the  book  now  before  us.  Foreign 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  and  justice,  have  long  constituted 
separate  departments  in  Prussia,  and  have  been  at  times  each  under 
the  management  of  a  single  minister,  at  other  times  under  a  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  minister.  But  the  police,  the 
finances,  and  every  part  of  the  interior  administration,  except  the 
departments  above  mentioned,  were  for  a  long  time  regulated  not 
according  to  departments,  but  according  to  provinces.  The  earlier 
history  of  Prussia,  like  that  of  all  Germany,  presents  to  us  provin« 
ces  in  which  lancUtand,  or  estates,  manag^  all  the  concerns  of 
the  province  ;  and  in  which  the  sovereign,  usually  the  largest  land¬ 
holder  of  the  province,  managed  his  own  domains,  nearly  the  only 
source  of  his  revenue,  in  any  way  he  thought  proper,  f’redcrick 
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William  the  First,  an  arbitrary  prince,  who  made  continual  encroach^ 
ments  on  the  privileges  of  his  subjects,  at  length  united  the  landstand, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  province, 
and  the  persons  who  administered  his  domains,  into  one  chamber  or 
college  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  whole  province ;  and  he  subject¬ 
ed  these  chambers  to  what  was  called  the  general  directory,  consist^ 
ing  of  some  ministers  with  a  few  counsellors  appointed  to  regulate  all 
the  concerns  of  each  province,  except  those  which  belonged  to  the 
departments  before  mentioned.  These  ministers  were  the  interven¬ 
ing  persons  between  the  monarch  and  his  provincial  colleges  or 
chambers.  He  himself  was  the  president  of  the  directory,  and,  if 
not  actually  present  at  its  sittings,  always  guided  its  actions  by 
causing  every  one  of  its  proceedings  to  be  submitted  to  him.  He 
was  therefore  prime  minister. 

The  increase  of  business  under  Frederick  II.,  and  his  frequent 
absence  from  Berlin,  with  the  augmentation  of  his  territory,  did 
not  allow  him  to  practise  the  same  personal  inspection  as  his  father. 
He  therefore'conducted  the  public  business  ehieny  by  means  of  written 
communications ;  but  his  superior  talents  and  great  activity  pro¬ 
tected  him  against  false  information,  and  kept  all  the  real  power  in 
his  own  hands.  The  general  excise  or  which  he  established, 
and  the  gradual  formation  of  separate  departments  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  forests  and  mines,  and  the  appointment  of  a  minister  for 
manufactures  and  trade,  diminished  in  some  measure  the  labours 
of  the  directory.  He  preserved  however  this  institution,  and 
governed  his  kingdom,  rather  according  to  its  geographical 
divisions  than  according  to  any  scientific  separation  of  employ¬ 
ments.  Thus,  after  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  he  placed  it  under  the 
management  of  M.  von  Schlabendorf,  and  made  him  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  ministers  for  other  provinces  and  departments.  This 
system  seems  to  have  answered  as  long  as  the  activity  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  could  overlook  all  the  branches  of  administration,  and,  by  re¬ 
gulating  each  himself,  keep  the  proceedings  of  all  in  harmony  one 
with  another. 

The  indolence,  incapacity,  and  continued  illness  of  Frederick 
William  II.,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  prevented  him 
from  exercising  any  such  control.  His  ministers,  in  consequence, 
struggled  each  of  them  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  public  business, 
influence,  and  power,  as  possible.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he 
profited  by  their  divisions,  to  keep  them  all  more  dependent  on 
himself ;  but  in  the  latter  part  they  were  left  to  their  own  intrigues 
and  disputes.  His  favourite,  Biscnbffswerder,  held  no  office — there 
was  no  prime  minister,  and  no  opposition  to  make  the  ministry 
pursue  one  uniform  system  of  measures.  Knowing  their  disputes, 
the  King  commanded  they  should  discuss  all  measures  of  import- 
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ancei  and  decide  on  them,  in  r^ular  meeting  of  the  ministers. 
At  the  first  meeting,  the  only  question  brou^t  before  them  was, 
whether  an  emigrant  French  coachman  should  be  suffered  or  not  to 
remain  in  the  country.  At  the  second  meeting  there  was  nothing 
to  discuss,  and  a  third  consequently  never  took  place.  Thus,  un¬ 
der  Frederick  William,  there  was  no  regular  plan  of  policy  pursu¬ 
ed.  He  who  could  obtain  the  ear  of  the  monarch  was  the  minion 
and  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  people  without  any  official  situa¬ 
tion  or  responsibility  directed  the  whole  business  of  the  state. 

Frederick  William  III.  laboured  in  vain,  till  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  to  reform  the  administration.  The  cunning  of  the  ministers 
was  too  much  for  the  slender  capacity  of  the  sovereign,  and  they 
continued  to  hold  meetings  for  public  business  in  their  own  houses ; 
one  allowed  what  the  other  forbid,  and  there  was  neither  union  nor 
cordiality  amongst  them.  With  generals  envious  of  each  other,  with 
an  administration  pursuing  as  many  systems  as  there  were  function¬ 
aries,  nothing  but  ruin  co^d  ensue,  in  a  contest  with  a  power  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  firm  and  commanding  will  of  one  individual.  Frederick 
William,  at  last  sensible  of  his  own  incapability  to  introduce  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  of  administration,  gave  the  reins  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  Charles,  Baron,  von  and  zum  Stein.  As  he  is  a  remark¬ 
able  man  in  the  modem  history  of  Germany,  and  the  great  reform¬ 
er,  (Buonaparte  did  not  allow  him  to  be  the  restorer)  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  we  think  it  proper,  before  we  describe  the  measiues  which 
he  pursuit,  to  quote  the  sketch  of  his  character  given  by  our  author. 

,  He  was  bom  in  1756  at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn,  of  a  family  which  pos¬ 
sessed  the  dignity  of  knights  of  the  empire.  In  1780  he  was  employed  by 
Frederick  II.  in  tbe  mine  department.  A  visit  which  he  made  to  England 
to  increase  his  knowledge  on  this  subject,  after  having  examined  the  mines 
of  (Germany,  gave  a  direction  to  his  thoughts,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
which  influenced  his  conduct  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  his 
return  he  was  gradually  promoted  till  he  succeeded  in  180.4  the  minister 
Strennsee,  and  was  also  placed  at  the  head  of  the  departments  for  excise  and 
customs,  and  for  the  regnlation  of  manufactories  and  trade.  He  was  the 
creator  of  the  treasury  bills,  (schatz-scheine,)  which  were  unpopular,  but 
he  still  possessed,  more  than  any  other  statesman,  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  His  honesty  was  as  undoubted  as  his  talents,  and  his  activity  was  un¬ 
wearied.  He  had  courage  enough  to  destroy  old  forms,  and  perseverance  and 
spirit  enough  to  establish  new.  His  extenave  connections  in  Germany,  of 
which  he  was  ]m>ud,  and  his  attachment  to  the  English  constitutioD,  ope¬ 
rated  on  the  minds  of  others  favourably  for  him.  Yet  these  advantages 
were  partly  lost  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  own  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  his  hatred  of  France  carried  him  at  times  beyond  the  bounds 
of  discretion.  He  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  aflhirs  in  October,  1807, 
«nd  from  that  moment  Prussia  had  an  eflective  prime-minister.  A  harmo¬ 
ny  in  tbe  conduct  of  the  difierent  departments  of  the  public  service  became 
immediately  visible.  Patriotism  was  revived  by  tbe  abolition  of  those  of- 
fenrive  priw^es  which  had  created  discord  among  the  different  classes.” — 
Pp.'«7— 29.  ■  ' 

-  ’  On  the  9th  of  October,  four  days  after  his  accession  to  office,  ap- 
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peared  >  decree  relstiva  to  pro  petty  and  to  tlie  OonditioR  of  the  pnr> 
•entry,  which  may  hereafter,  when  times  of  peace  and  an  increase 
ef  shall  have  brought  it  into  ftiH  operation,'  efTeet  a  complete 
though  silent  TCTolution  in -Prussia.  The  prrrHege  of  purchasing 
and  poeaeasing  that  land  in  fell  prt^[Mrty,  trhiA,  hetove/  no  persoit 
but  a  nobleman  could  enjoy,  was  given  by  thid  deCRe  to  evCry 
dass  of  eitieens.  The  noMetwere  permitt^  by  the  acme  leguiau 
non,  to  engage  in  any  branch  of  commerce  or  manufaeftnes,  tfhicdi 
was  before  prmibited.  Every  person  was  also  allowed',  on  preserving 
Ae  rights  of  creditors,  and  after  giving  notice  to  the  magistrates, 
to  divide  or  unite  his  torms  or  land  hi  any  manner  he  plei^.  Bo- 
tore  this,  a  strict  regulation  compelled  every  person  to  keep  his  land 
divided  in  the  same  portiona  in  which  he  received  it.  Families  also 
trere  aHoUed  to  alter  or  annul  any  entails,  or  other  family  regnla- 
tiens,  which  did  not  depend  on  some  superior  proprietor.  For  the 
future,  no  personal  servitude  could  be  foemded  either  by  birth  or 
marriage,  or  the  acceptance  of  any  situation  or  land  to  which  servi¬ 
tude  was  formerly  attached.  Every  species  of  villanage  and  forced 
serviees,  or  payment  on  the  plea  of  exemptions  from  such  services. 
Was  to  cease  from  the  11th  of  November,  1810.  This  regulation 
has  since  been  more  than  once  repeated  and  confirmed,  but  hither¬ 
to  confined  to  those  territories  which  remained  to  Prussia  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit.  It  may  serve  to  explain  the  character  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  peasantry,  if  we  remark,  that  they  have  hitherto  taken  little  or 
no  advantage  of  this  decree.  They  were  set  by  it  completely  free 
from  all  the  constraints  of  feudal  ordinances,  Imt  they  voluntarily 
Ktain  their  fetters  ;  and  they  continue  to  live  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  land-owner,  and  to  do  him  the  same  services  as  before.  In 
1817,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  this  decree  into  exe¬ 
cution,  or  forcibly  to  set  the  peasantry  free.  Theoretically,  this 
regulation  appears  of  the  greatest  advantage  and  importance  to  the 
peasantry,  yet  in  some  places  it  excited  their  dis]^ea8ure.  Tu¬ 
mults,  in  consequence  of  it,  took  place  in  Silesia  in  1811,  which 
were  not  suppressed  without  force.  We  learn  this  from  our  author 
as  it  were  by  accident,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  his  narration,  and  merely 
finds  its  way  into  a  note.  Such  an  event  happening  in  our 
country,  and  dilated  on  by  our  newspapers,  would  b^me,  like  the 
Manchester  business,  a  remarkable  and  an  important  piece  ofourhis- 
tory  t  while  on  the  Continent,  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  pre¬ 
vents  tumults  being  known,  and  thus  despotism  has  the  unmerited 
reputation  of  at  least  preserving  its  dominions  in  quietness.  « 

‘  The  distressed  situation  of  the  agriculturist  and  land-owner  at 
that  period  made  some  extraordinary  regulation  be  thought  necessa¬ 
ry  to'  save  them  from'  total  ruin.  ^  the  JM-th  of  November,  1807, 
it  Was  thweforc  decreed,  that,  until  June  ?4th;  1810,  afterwardi 
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prolonged  bj  Prinee.  Haidenberg  to  1811,  no  creditor  should  have 
the  power  to  demand  smj  maney  lent  on  landed  security  {  hut  every 
debtor  usm  bo«nd  to  pay  the  intenat  regularly^  on  pain  of  forteitmg 
the  hciiahl  of  the  law.  We  da  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  all 
the  olaates  and  Itnakations  of  thia  dearee,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Csttsral  luduH  r  but  a  idofc  dangerous  interference  of  a  govenv* 
iMcnt  with  the  preperty  of  iu  subjects,  under  specioua  pretexts,  we 
never  remember  to  have  read  of  in  the  history  of  eivilized  Curope. 
There  were  before,  in  various  paru  of  Germany,  some  examples  of 
the  nohks  obtaining  from  the  sovereign  an  order  for  their  cr^itora 
te  allow  them  a  longer  term  far  payment ;  and  thus,  Frederick  the 
Great,  after  the  seven  years  war,  granted  such  a  delay  to  the  nobles 
of  Silesia.  Bet  the  **  General  indult"  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
example  of  such  a  regulation  being  extended  to  all  the  concerns  of 
a  whole  kingdom: 

•  On  the  ^th  November,  1808,  all  the  guilds  and  eloee  trade 
corporations  were  abolished  by  a  law,  called  the  St&tde  Ordnung. 
No  other  qualification  is  now  requisite  to  exercise  any  trade  what¬ 
ever,  in  the  territories  which  Prussia  possessed  at  that  time,  than 
to  pay  the  JtxAj  sum  which  the  government  exacts  for  a  pe> 
tent  foom  all  master  tradesmen.  The  same  regulation  abtdished 
all  the  local  customs  and  laws  by  which  every  town  was  governed, 
and  established  one  uniform  manner  of  electing  the  magistrates, 
and  of  administering  the  concerns  of  every  town  throughout  the 
land.  According  to  this  regulation,  all  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
possessed  of  a  certain  income,  choose  representatives,  who  nominate, 
under  the  controul  of  the  minister  or  sovereign,  a  port  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  elect  a  council  to  superintend  the  expenditure.  The 
objects  principally  aimed  at,  were  to  give  the  citizens  an  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  revive  their  patriotism  by  allowing  it  room  tot 
work.  Another  regulation,  of  the  16th  December,  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  administration.  A  privy  council,  (Staatsrath,)  com¬ 
posed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  and  other 
officers  of  state,  was  appointed,  prineipally  with  a  view  of  consi¬ 
dering  what  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  fundamental 
laws  ^  the  realm.  The  whole  public  business  wa»  more  accu¬ 
rately  divided  into  departments,  and  a  unity  of  conduct  airiongst 
the  different  ministers  provided  for,  by  submitting  them  all  to  the 
controul  of  a  prime  minister,  and  of  the  Staatsrath.  The  number 
of  ministers  was  reduced  to  five ;  the  nation  was  promised  a  parti¬ 
cipation  in  'the  management  of  public  affiiirs  ;  and  every  p^  of 
thi»  law  shewed  that  Baron  Stein  was  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tt^pm  af  simplifying  the  forms  of  administration,  and,  of  making 
thegoveroment  popular  and  constitucional.  .tBut  he  was-rnot  al- 
letmAta  oempUlie  his* work,  '  Even  regulation,  though.of  hit 
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concocting,  did  not  bear  his  signature.  He  retired  from  office  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1808,  being  in  fact  obliged  to  do  so  by  the 
influence  of  Buonaparte,  who  soon  afterwards  draounoed  him,  and 
threatened  him  with,  the  confiscation  of  all  hu  property,  situated 
in  the  1  territories  the  confederation  of  theHhine.  He  was 
prinaor  minister  little  more  than  a  year;  but  in  that  time  laid 
the  leundation  of  the  most  important  alterarions  which  ever  took 
place  m  Prussia.  His  dismissal  from  office  offended  the  Prussians 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte ;  it  was 
connected  with  the  Tugendbund^  and  excited  so  much  interest  at 
the  time,  that  we  think  it  right  to  give  our  readers  the  substance 
of  what  out  author  >ays  on  the  subject. 

Baron.  Stein  had  formed  very  extensive  connections  in  every 
part  of  northern  Germany ;  and  from  his  hatred  of  France,  he  la¬ 
boured  assiduously  to  ddiver  his  country  from  its  thraldom,  and 
to  revive  a.  public  and  national  spirit.  It  was  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  reform  the  noorals 
of  the  people.  To  effect  these  objects  was  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
Tugendbund,  or  Union  of  Virtue,  established  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  Prussia  at  Kbnigsberg,  where  the  monarch 
then  resided,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  We  may  presume 
from  this  union  originating  at  court,  from  Baron  Stein  being  one 
o£  its  chief  promoters,  and  from  some  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  being,  as  we  have  heard,  members  of  it,  that  it  was  at  first 
favoured  by  the  sovereign.  It  appears  also  to  be  admitted,  that 
these,  the  avowed,  were  die  only  aims  of  the  Tugendbund.  Its 
laws  and  regulations,  with  the  oaths  the  members  took,  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  Leipsic  in  1816,  by  Professor  Krug,  who  was  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  chief  censor  of  the  union.  One  of  its  principal  ob¬ 
jects  being  the  deliverance  of  Prussia  from  France,  its  proc^ings 
were  necessarily  in  some  measure  carried  on  in  secrecy,  that  the 
jealousy,  of  Buonaparte  might  not  be  excited.  This  was  enough 
to  set  every  imagination  at  work ;  and  many-  things  monstrous  and 
strange  were  attributed  to  it.  Among  others,  it  was  said  that  it 
sought,  by  means  of  a  few  initiated  persons,  to  make  converts  of 
the  people,  and  thus  gain  an  influence  over  them,  independent  of 
the  administration  ;  that  it  endeavoured  to  obtain  adherents  abroad, 
and  everywhere  to  inspire  a  love  of  freedom  and  a  hatred  of  go¬ 
vernment.  A  thousand  reports  of  this  kind  had  been  spread,  and 
magnified  with  all  the  powers  of  imagination.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  mere  reports,  which  kept  the  people  unquiet;  but  as  yet 
there  was  not  any  act  to  prove  either  the  existence  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  society.  Of  course,  they  reached  the  ears  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  augmented  his  harsh  treatment  of  Prussia.  The  exer¬ 
tions  <>fi<8teiB,  and  the  hopes  which  they  excited,  could  not  be  un¬ 
known  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  first  feasible  pretext  to 
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Toinore  the  Baron  from  the  caiineila  of  Pmsia.  Chance  affui^cd 
him  the  'opportunity  he  desimL  In  the  middle  of  August  1806, 
Iknia  Stetu  tent  one  of  his  confidants,  the  Assessor  with 

some.dispatehes  to  Prince  Sayn  Witgcnateln.  He  fell  into  the 
hands,  of  the  French,  who  opored  them,  and  discovered  from  them 
the  existence  of  aoeicties  in  Westphalia  and  Hesse,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  circurostanoes  whieh  might  offer.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  immediately  obliged  to  repeat 'and  sharpen  the -long 
standing  edict  against  all  secret  societies ;  and  Stein  was  oblig^ 
as  speedily  to  retire  from  office.  The  Baron  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  Russia,  and  was  appointed  by  Alexander  prendent  of  a 
commission,  which  administer^  the  countries  taken  pessesaiou  of  in 
Germany.  In  this  situation,  he  promoted,  with  all  his  power,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  enlightened  Germans,  the  union  which 
took  place  in  1813  between  Prusua,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  Germany.  The  Tugendbund  continued  to 
exist  in  spite  of  the  edicts  of  the  monarch, '  though  its  pow’er  and 
influence  have  been  vastly  overrated.  It  seems  to  have  It^t  very 
early  the  confidence  of  the  monarch,  and  was  of  little  use  in  rousmg 
the  Gennans,  even  when  the  opportunity  was  favourable  ;  but  the 
reports  which  :m8gnified  its  power  and  the  hatred  ef  the  German^, 
served  originally  as  a  pretext  to  the  French  for  oppression,  and  afi. 
tcrwaxds  partly  to  lessen  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat.  As  most  of 
the  information  concerning  this  society  reached  our  country  through 
the  medium  of  the  French  journals,  its  dwarfish  impotence  has  been 
here  dilated  to  gigantic  power. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Baron  Strin,  the  sovereign  of  Prussia  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  prime  minister ;  for  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  complaining  to  Buonaparte,  that  be  had  no  man  to 
**  whom,  with  a  probability  of  success,  he  could  entrust  this  import- 
**  aut  office,'  ”  P.  6i).  On  this  representation,  and  on  Count  Mar- 
san,  the  French  ambassador,  speaking  in  favour  of  Baron  Hardcn- 
berg,  against  whom  Buonaparte  was  prejudiced,  this  nobleman  was 
allowed  by  the  imperial  despot  to  accept  the  high  office.  His  ap¬ 
pointment,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  1810 ;  but,  in  the  interim, 
the  wheel  of  reform,  which  Stein  had  set  in  motion,  oontinued  to 
move,  though  not  with  unabated  pace.  To  pay  the  national  debt, 
the  king  sold  a  large  part  of  tho  royal  domains,  though  a  law  of  Fre¬ 
derick  William  I.  positively  forb^e  them  to  be 'separated  from  the 
crown.  Nothi^  impedes  agriculture  more  than  a  large  portion  of 
tho  soil  remaining  lo^ed  up  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  To 
bring  it  into  free  circulatjon,  affords  a  beneficial  employment  to 
capiul,  and  operates  as  a  spur  to  industry.  Its  effects  on  the  pro»- 
iicrity.  of  Prussia  are  not  yet  very  visible,  but  they  will  probably 
be  recorded  with  satisfaction  by  posterity. 

voj..  V,  NO.  m,  X 
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The  return  of  the  royal  £iimly  to  Berlin,  at  the  end  of  1809, 
after  three  yean  alxenoe,  wai  distinguished  by  fevD'diiig  a  new  os- 
der  of  kni^thood,  and,  what  literary  men  like  better,  a  new  uni< 
versity.  In  the  midst  of  the  distresses  and  degradation  of  Prussia, 
the  university  of  Berlin  was  magnificently  endowed.  Lectures 
were  delivered  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  1810.  'As  far 
as  the  patrona^  of  monarchs  can  encourage  learning,  more  has 
been  dene  for  it  by  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  than  by  Frederick 
the  Great;  and  Prussia  is  chiefly  indebted  for  this  to  one  of 
those  powerful  minds  which  shew  all  their  grandeur  only  in  adver¬ 
sity.  William  von  Humboldt,  the  elegant  translator  m  the  Greek 
tragedians,  at  that  time  minister  for  the  department  of  education, 
and  brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  was  the  chief  means  of  esta¬ 
blishing  this  new  seat  of  learning. 

When  Baron  Hardenberg  was  appointed  prime  minister  in 
1810,  a  post  he  has  ever  since  held,  he  was  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
vested  with  the  new  dignity  of  Chancellor  of  State.  As  it  was  in¬ 
tended  by  this  to  give  the  whole  power  of  the  government  into  his 
hands,  some  modification  of  the  various  departments,  to  make 
them  more  subservient,  became  necessary ;  and,  a  few  months  after 
his  appointment,  the  plan  which  Stein  had  laid  down  was  materially 
alter^.  The  chancellor  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
’tioo,  with  a  power  to  contreul  every  other  minister,  and  with  the 
exclusive  jwivilege  of  presiding  in  the  council  of  state.  He  may  be 
'6iud  to  have  a  complete  command  of>the  public  ear  of  the  monarch. 
The  situation  of  Prussia  did  not  allow  of  continuing  the  reforming 

•  system  at  the  same  rate.  The  finances  and  <  the  coin  were  both 
deranged  ;  the  demands  of  Buonaparte  were  more  exorbitant  than 
‘ever;  and  the  new  minister  found  all  his  skill  and  exertion  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  machine  of  state  going.  Thus  we  find  no  other 
important  laws  till  March  11,  1812,  when  the  Jews  were  granted 
<  all  the  privileges,  and  subjected  to  all  the  duties  o£  the  other  sub- 
.  jects  of  Prussia.  The  vngilanoe  of  the  government  may,  perhaps, 
‘have  protected  that  people  in  1819 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
-  less  persecuted  by  the  rabble  in  Prussia,  than  in  some  o^er  parts  of 

Germany  ;  where,  to  use  the  language  of  a  modem  writer,  the  **  laws 
(Still  set  them  up  like  a  cock  for  the  mob  to  throw  at.”  We  are, 

*  however,  willing  to  attribute  some  part  of  this  good  conduct  to 
the  above  uderant  law,  which  merged  the  Jews  with  the  other  citi¬ 
zens.  Should  we  seek  for  any  particular  motives  for  this  outstrip- 

’  ping  zeal  for  toleratioB,  and  lend  our  ear  to  the  reports  in  circula¬ 
tion,  we  might  attribute  Prince  Hardenberg's  conduct  to  the  influ- 
‘'enoc  'of  his  Jew  physician.  His  attachment  to  this  race  of  men 
has  long  been  decidedly  marked,  and  once  called  fur  the  ])crsonal 
interference  of  the  sovereign.  Unscr  Verkehr^  one  of  the  most 
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popular  fimet  ever  brought  on  the  German. stage,  and  strongly  ri¬ 
diculing  the  Jeirs,  was  first  perfonned  at  Berlin.  The  heads  of 
the  tri^  flew  to  the  minister,  b^ged  and  bribed,  according  to  re¬ 
port,  and  the  piece  was  forbidden.  The  voice  of  the  lung' s  merry 
vagabonds,  however,  reached  hu  car  even  out  of  his  dominions ;  and 
the  prince  war  commanded  to  permit  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to 
laugh  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jews. 

This  measure  was  soon  followed  by  one  of  much  more  import¬ 
ance.  By  an  edict  of  July  30,  1812,  known  by  the  insignificant 
name  of  the  Gtns  dormes  edict,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  divided 
systematically  into  circles  or  departments.  A  court  of  justice, 
a  government  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  police 
and  financial  arrangements,  were  established  in  each  circle.  The 
pri^rtioiury  contributions  of  villages,  for  tbe  concerns  of  the  cir- 
de,  were  regulated ;  and  the  whole  of  the  customs  and  relations  of 
the  different  classes  to  one  another,  not  inhabiting  cities,  was  mo¬ 
dified  by  this  law.  Following  up  the  principle  introduced  in  the 
Stadte  ordnung,  it  was  also  directed  that  the  possessors  of  noble 
property,  the  towns,  and  the  peasants,  should  have  deputies  to  take 
care  of  their  interest  in  all  concerns  relative  to  the  circle.  This 
edict  also  repeated ‘the  promise  before  given  by  Hardenberg,  in  an 
edict  dated  October  1810,  relative  to  the  finances,  that  the  whole 
nation  should  have  representatives  to  take  care  of  its  interests  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  A  particular  law  in  1815,  repeated  this 
promise.  The  other  parts  of  this  Gens  d'armes  edict  have  since 
been  much  altered.  In  £sct,  to  carry  it  wholly  into  execution 
would  be  to  change  the  greater  part  of  the  old  usages  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  and  the  nobility  of  Prussia ;  and  the  adherence  of  men  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers  does  not  allow  such  laws  to  be  as 
easily  executed  as  made.  After  repeated  modifications,  it  was 
partly  suspended  by  an  edict  in  1817.  It  was  so  much  the  fa¬ 
shion  for  Buonaparte  to  talk  of  constitutions,  and  to  give  them  on 
paper  to  his  new  created  kingdoms,  and  to  his  conquered  provinces, 
that  we  cannot  attribute  Prince  Hardenberg’s  method  of  giving  to 
a  most  important  law  an  insignificant  and  unmeaning  name,  or 
of  foisting  into  edicts  clauses  quite  different  from  their  general  pur¬ 
port,  to  any  fear  of  the  emperor's  resentment.  He  seems  natu^ly 
to  have  chosen  the  crookra  paths  of  intrigue,  of  keeping 

firmly  and  manfully,  like  his  predecessor,  to  plainness  and  honesty. 
Baron  Stein  made  alterations,  but  his  intentions  stood  fairly  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  beginning  of  his  decrees.  Pi^nce  Hardenberg,  on 
the  contrary,  attempts  to  abolish  the  usages  of  many  centuries, 
and  heads  this  important  law  with  the  name  of  regulation  for  Gens 
d'armes.  The  uprightness  of  the  former  lost  him  his  situation  in 
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a  few  months ;  the  suppleness  of  the  latter,  bending  to  everj  breeae, 
only  roots  him  more  nrmly  in  the  sovereign's  &voun '  • 

As  these  manifold  and  important  changes  were  carrying  into 
execution,  the  tinie  approached  when  the  flattered  pride  of  Buona¬ 
parte  hecame  madness,  and  hurried  him  to  ruin.  This  gave  the 
sovi^ign  of  Prussia  an  oj^wrtunity  of  liberating  his  country  and 
himself  from  the  grindin^ominion  of  France.  No  nonven  who 
retained  his  throne,  was  perhaps  ever  more  subjected*'  to  insults 
than  Frederick  William.  The  treaty  which  spoiled  him  of  nearly 
half  his  dominions,  did  not  confer  on  the  remainder  the  blessings 
of  peace.  He'  had*  completely  lost  the  dignity  of  independence. 
Treaty  after  treaty,  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  the  country  aud 
the  payment  (d*  the  contribution,  each  one  more  favourable  to  France 
than  the  former,  was  made,  but  never  fulfilled.  The  king  dared 
not  even  appear  ofiended ;  but  sent  his  own  brother  to  Paris  to 
soften  the  emperor  by  his  supplications.  No  humiliation  could 
appease  the  haughty  despot,  and  no  submission-  satisfy  bis  lust  to 
oppress.  '  The  more  he  was  supplicated,  the  harder,  were* the  con¬ 
ditions  he  imposed ;  till  at  length  the  prince  was  plainly  told  that  the 
political  existence  of  Prussia  depend^  less  on  treaties  than  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.'  The  will  of  the  despot  was  all  powerful,  and,  not,  to 
provoke  him,  all  his  demands  were  complied  with. ,  Military  and 
commercial  roads  for  the  convenience  of  France  and  her  allies  were 
opened  through  various  parts  of  Prussia.  Its  most  important’ for¬ 
tresses  were  kept  possession  of,  in  spite  of  treaties  to  evacuate  them. 
A  prime  minister  was  displaced ;  commerce  was  forbid ;  the  king 
was  obliged  to  brand  the  adventurous  Schill  as  a  traitor  and  a 
brigand  ;  and  at  length  the  unhappy,  degraded,  conquered  monarch 
was  obliged  to  send  a  contingent  of  troops,  and  to  assist  in  various 
ways  in  an  attack  on  his  personal  frien<l,  and  tlie  ally  of  his 
country.  The  French  soldiers  treated  tlic  Prussians  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  **  les  Prosa-chiens,  les  Buss-chiens,  et  Ics  Autr^ 
chiens,”  were  the  names  they  gave  their  enemies ;  but  the  long 
time  they  remtuned  in  Prussia,  and  the  half  state  of  subjeotier.  of 
that  country,  made  them  peculiarly  annoying  to  the  Prussians. 
Vandamme,  every  where  distinguislied  for  his  cruelty,  was  known 
to  have  said,  **  they  ought  to  have  nothing  left  them  but  their  eyes 
to  weep  over  their  misery."  Injuries  and  insults  roused  the  for- 
*  bearance  of  Frederick  William,  and  the  phlegmatic  spirit  of  many 
of  his  subjects.  He  embraced  tho  earliest  opportunity  of  joining 
his  friend  Alexander  with  advantage.  Oil  the  25th  of  January, 
'1813,  he  arrived  at  Breslau  from  Berlin,  and  was  ;unniediately 
surrounded  by  many  distinguifdicd  military  men,  such  as  Bliicber, 
Gneisenau  and  Scharnliorst,  who  had  lM;rorc  retireil  rather  than 
serve  with  tlie  French.  Ou  the  3d  of  February,  the  first  decisive 
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step  was  takcDi^by  the  youth  of  the  country  being  summoned  to  urm 
themselves  voluntarily  for  its  service.  We  know  not  what  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  summons,  had  it  been  left  to  its  own 
operations ;  nor  do  we  know  what  credit  to  give  the  young  men  for 
patriotism,  who  did  arm  themselves.  The  government  appeared 
not  very  willing  to  trust  to  their  dispositions.  A  few  days  after- 
wards,  on  the  Uth  February,  it  was  ordpsed  that  every  privileged 
exception  from  military  service  should  cease,  and  that  those  who 
chose  to  enter  volunteer  corps,  must  do  so  in  a  fortnight,  as  after  that 
period  they  would  be  compelled  to  serve.  We  record  this  fact  as 
of  some  importance,  because  it  seems  generally  supposed  that  the 
Prussians,  more  than  any  other  people  of  Germany,  were  eager  to 
make  war,  and  that  they  hurried  the  monarch  forward  to  the  con¬ 
test.  We  even  learn,  though  not  from  our  author,  that  the  edict 
of  the  9th  was  repeated,  and  strengthened  on  the  24th,  because 
**  ill-health,  bodily  defects,  and  other  false  excuses,  had  been 
made  to  avoid  serving  in  the  army  It  was  in  truth  after  this 
period  that  the  war  b^ame  popular  and  national,  and  much  more 
spirit  was  shewn  among  the  people  in  other  parts  of  Germany  than 
in  Prussia.  On  the  17th  of  March,  the  king  published  an  ^dres.s 
to  his  army,  and  to  his  subjects,  reminding  them  of  what  they  had 
suffered,  and  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly  for  freedom  and 
.their  country.  At  the  same  time  he  instituted,  in  imitation  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  to  reward  those 
persons  who  might  distinguish  themselves  in  the  war.  On  the 
.25th  of  March,  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Kalisch,  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  of  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  We  regret  that  our  author  has  not  given  this  important  state 
paper  at  length.  It  would  have  formed  a  far  better  appendix  than 
.  the  discussion  on  the  **  General  indult" ;  it  is  regard^  by  many 
persons  as  a  sort  of  declaration  of  rights,  and  was  by  the  great  mass 
.of  the  Germans,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  received  with  great 


These  were  the  principal  measures  which  were  adopted  before 
taking  the  field  against  Buonaparte,  in  the  latter  end  of  March. 
The  battles  which  afterwards  took  place,  the  victories  which  were 
gained,  and  the  important  consequences  which  ensued  for  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  are  too  recent,  and  too  well  known  for  us  to  follow  our  author 
in  his  description  of  them.  We  shall  merely  borrow  an  anecdote 
•  of  Bliicher,  or,  as  his  soldiers  cidled  him,  Marshall  Forwards — 


vorwarts — from  his  always  hurrying  them  on.  As  he  entered  some 
**  liberated  town,  the  magistrates  met  him,  and  complimented  him 
**  on  his  success.  *  I  have  little  merit  in  what  you  praise,*  he  re- 
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**  plied,  *  It  WBM  brought  ■bout  by  the  goodnen  of  God,  by 
**  Gnetseneu't  foresight,  and  my  bol^ess.'  **  It  is  also  isud  that 
on  being  presented  erith  a  doctor's  degree,  by  some  univmity,  ^  he 
observed,  **  Gneisenau  ought  to  have  been  made  my  apothecary, 
**  for  he  prepared  the  pills,  I  only  fired  them."  These  t  anecdotes 
serve  to  shew  the  share  which  these  principal  leaders  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  forces  are  supposed  tlilbave  had  in  the  victooes  which  restored 
Prussia,  not  only  to  independence,  but  to  greatness.  The  former 
is  still  venerated  in  death ;  the  latter  honoured  in  that  retirement 
to  which,  it  is  said,  he  has  been  forced  by  political  circumstances, 
and  by  his  aversion  to  share  power  with  men  who  have  broken  their 
faith  to  their  country. 

'  If  a  mere  decree  could  reform  an  abuse,  we  might  infer  from 
the  innumerable  edicts  which  have  been  issued  in  Prussia  since 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  that  it  is  at  this  moment  the  most  reformed 
and  best  governed  country  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  however, 
some  laws  have  been  made  which  could  not  be  carrira  into  exe¬ 
cution  ;  others  have  been  repealed  or  modified,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  different  ministers ;  and  others,  again,  have  been  given 
or  retracted  by  the  same  minister,  as  he  found  it  his  interest  to 
court  the  prejudices  and  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or 
as  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  oppose  them.  The  dis¬ 
carded  regulations  are  despised  and  condemned,  and  those  adopt¬ 
ed  in  their  stead  have  not  always  given  satisfaction.  In  all  the 
alterations  which  we  have  described,  we  may  say,  indeed,  in  every 
measure  of  the  Prussian  government,  for  this  last  century,  how¬ 
ever  named  and  disguised,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  its  great 
and  sole  wish  is  to  strengthen  and  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense 
either  of  its  neighbours  or  of  the  people.  It  set  trade  free  from 
the  controul  of  corporations,  that  it  might  make  the  tradesmen  de¬ 
pend  more  immediately  on  the  crown.  The  old  artistocratical, 
or  oligarchical  governments  of  the  towns,  and  the  feudal  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  nobles  were  abolished,  that  it  might  appoint  the  mis- 
gistrates  in  the  towns,  and  regulate  and  controul  the  police  and 
property  of  the  country.  The  principle  of  self  aggrandizement 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  exclusively  followed  through  every 
variation  of  circumstances ;  and,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  there 
is 'no  part  of  the  administration,  no  fundamental  law  of  the  realm, 
whether  relating  to  the  religion  or  to  the  privileges  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  has  not  been  tampered  with  or  altered.  In  our  former 
article  we  noticed  the  influence  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  banishing 
all  reHgion,andW6llner's  subsequent  attempt  to  revive  intolerance; 
and  we  have  now  recorded  some  of  the  prodigious  alterations, 
as  far  as  law  can  make  them,  which  have  more  teren^y  taken 
place  in  the  administration  and  government  of  the  realm.  It  may 
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be  sud  that  many  of  them  were  necessary  to  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the' times,  birt  i(i  fact-  they  were  soopfXMed  to  this  spiritfi^at 
tab  (S/f  theruiost  nhportant'laws,  that  telative  to  the  DeMaotry;  and 
ihattj^aAive'tothe  drvisiouef  the  country  into  circl«iii  pe^h  iJl  its 


that  tj^aiive 'to  the  drvisiou  of  the  country  into 
attehdhtit  alterations  ih  the  condition  of  the  people,;  could,  not  be 
ex^dted.'  They  were  in  fact,  if  ^.may  so  speak,  the  e(biai  of 
the  indryidua!  mitaisters  {  they  do  not^ve  to  the  fwasautry  and 
people  of '  Prussia  greater  liberty  ofieay  iiiotw  privileges  than 
are  already  enjoyed  in  other  countries;  but  fthe  inhabitants  of 
Prussia  are  in  such  a  state,'  that  at  present  they  have  no  taste 
for  such  freedom,  nor  do  they  know  bow  to  use  it  when  offered 
to  them.  If  we  brii^  together  all  the  akerations  which,  during 
the  last  century,  have  been  made  in  the  mere  forms  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  we  can  distinguish,  up  to  1819,  when  another  one  was 
effected,'  at  least  seven  distinct  and  radical  changes.  During 
the  same  period,  a  third  secretary  of  state,  and  a  boaid  of  controul, 
with  some  minor  departments,  have  been  added  to  our  adininis- 
tration ;  but,  in  all  its  names  and  essential  forms  and  divisioD8,,it 
remains  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  established  at  the  revolution. 
In  our  country,  from  every  alteration  being  subjected  to  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  public,  no  one  is  lightly  undertaken,  nor.  can  it 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  approval  of  the,  majority  of 
well  informed  men.  Alterations  are  therefore  here  made  slowly, 
temperately,  and  in  a  dignified  manner;  while,  under  governments 
approaching  to  despotism,  they  are  hurried,  inconsistent,  and  tise- 
1(E^.  The  popular  element  of  our  constitution  gives  stability  to 
dur  institutions,  by  multiplying  the  persons  whose  approval  must 
be  obtained  before  any  important  alterations  can  be  (effected. 
The  caprices  of  an  individual,  without  any  restraints  on  bis  will^ 
are  incalculable ;  but  the  caprices  of  a  multitude,  like  the  number 
of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  a  nation,  are  subjected  to  ge¬ 
neral  laws, — and  political  alterations  become  matters  of  aecurfite 
calculation,  in  proportion  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  numbers.  >  ^1 

From  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Prussia,  the  peo¬ 
ple  no  longer  know  what  laws  to  respect ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  a  progress  in  knowledge  has  made  a  part  of  themisensible  of 
the  value  of  political  rights,  they  find  all  these*  rights  insecure, 

I  and  depending  on  the  will  of  an  obscure  fore^ner.i  ^Prince  Har- 
denberg,  who  puffs  down  the  usages  of  centuries  ,  with  hisi  breath, 
^  and  portions  out  Germany  as  if  it  were  his  patrimony<w|iho turns 
the'foyahy  of  the  Prussians  to  their  sovereign  to  hisiown  account, 
'  add  cfuoges  and  alters  all  their  laws,  as  if  tltoy  were  his^belots,  is, 
mbst  of 'the  statesmen  of  €knnany,  a  foreigner  ofjkt^pri- 
'^liinal  hnportaace.'  He  is 'a  younger  -  brother  of  a^petty  noble  fa- 
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mil^  in  Hanover ;  he  wa^  at  firfit  in  the  service  of  our  own  eove* 
reign,  and  aftcrwardsiin  that  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  but  a» 
neither, of  these  Qourta  a^rded  sufffcreut  scope  £ar  his  amiutioiiy 
he  entered  the  service  of  Prussia.  From  a  very  humble  situa¬ 
tion  in  tlie  ministry,  he  bas  risen,  by  means  of  his  business-like  ta¬ 
lents,  and  liis  intrigues  with  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  to  his 
present  high, Nation.  In  jpy  other  country  of  Europe^  much  in¬ 
fluence  possessed  iby  a  fuAgner  would  be  a  prohhc  source  of  dis¬ 
content  ;  in  Germany,  however,  it  is  quite  customaiy,  and  exdtes 
few  remarks.  ,  The  art  of  governing  is  there  a  compete  craft,  and 
statesmen,  after  serving  their  apprenticeship  at  some  university, 
wandcr,like  other  journeymen,  from  city  to  city, and  from  kingdotn 
to  kingdom,  till  they  fii^  a  complaisant  master  and  a  go^  si¬ 
tuation.  High  places  are  thus  open  to  men  of  talents ;  but  they 
in  .general  want  all  those  hereditary  claims  to  obedience  and  re¬ 
spect,  tiro  place  of  whi^,  considered  m  to  their  influence  on  the 
minds  of  subjects,  no  talents  can  supply.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Germans  have  been  so  lung  accustom^  to  see  the  country  divided 
as  an  heritage,  and  themselves  separated  from  their  original  sove- 
re%ns,  that  their  attachment  to  particular  families  govern- 
ments  is  considerably  weakened.  The  house  of  Brandenburg 
has  constantly  been  changing  and  bartering  territory  ^  as  con¬ 
stantly  also,  within  this  lost  hundred  years,  has  every  kw  of* 
realm  been  changed,  to  conform  to  the  views  of  individual  sove¬ 
reigns  and  ministers.  <We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  among 
the  Germans  there  should  exist  a  disregard,  and  even  contempt 
for  the  institutions  of  their  country  ; — that  amongst  them  there 
should  be  no  principles,  but  a  desire  of  change ;  or  that  they 
should  be  unquiet,  theoretical,  and  ready  to  purchase  what  they 
suppose  improvement,  by  pulling  down  the  whole,  fabric  of  go- 
▼emment.  We  do  not  say  that  such  is  the  general  character  of 
the  Germans,  but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  more  enlightened 
classes  are  so  inclined,  and  ^at  this  has  in  some  measure  been 
causetl  by  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  all  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  realm,  all  hereditary  attachments  and  long  united  in- 
tercsts,  and  ancient  manners  and  customs  have  been  made  to 
give  way  to  views  of  political  expediency.  li-l-  ■; 

'  From  the  perusal  of  the  present  work,  we  may  also  leant,  tbat» 
ud  ter  1615,  the  career  of  the  Prus.sian  government  in  the  road 
6t  theoretical  improvement  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  its  sub¬ 
jects.  Almost  ev»y  regulat'ion  we  have  roent'iuned,  i«  according 
to  the  most  prevalent  d^trines  of  politieal  theorist<(,  of  great  be-' 
nefit,  add  accords  with  the  princijples  of*  liberality  and  of  reform, 
wtiibh  HTi'  fU  present  so  generally  adopted.  Since  that  period  the 
^  ;  I-I  -  .il'  t  ‘t*  '  'I*  •••)  «  j"l  V‘'  l 
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government  appears  inclined  to  or  even  to  retrograde ;  but 
the  impulse  which  it  gave  'passed  berond  itself,  and  roiled  on* 
ward  .over  the  whole  country.' ‘  It  broke  down  the  dyhes 'which 
hcniiDcd  tbr  flowing  stream  of  political  improvement,  and  cannot 
now  direct  asd  conhne  it  witliin  the  channels  of  exact' obedience. 
It  set  looae  the  winds  of  reform^  and  it  now  fearfuHy 'looking  for¬ 
ward,  ignorant  whither  they  will  Mow,  and  what  force' they 'will 
acquire.  ^  Already  the  pilot  of  the  itate  begihs  to  dread  the 
aturm,  but,  whether  his  bark  will  past  through  it  in  safety  oir  not, 
oanonlybe  known  to  him  who  rules,  not  only  the  great  deep,  but 
that  wilder  ocean,  the  bosom  of  man.  We  regret  that  the' go¬ 
vernment  should  6rst  have  impelled  the  nation  by  its  promises, 
and  afterwards  liavc  endeavoured  to  arrest  its  progress.  The 
policy  pursued  is  destitute  of  any  fixed  principles,  but  the' 
single  one  of  retaining  and  augmenting  power ;  and  we  cannot 
expect  that  the  government  should  gvude  the  will  of  men,  since  it 
has  on  every  occasion  given  way  lo  circumstances. 

We  shall  conclude  the  article  with  a  translation  of  the  author's 
deseription  of  the  return  of  the  sovereign  to  Berlin,  after  bis  visit 
to  England.  It  is  one  of  the  few  juctures  of  manners  in'Chc 
book  ;  had  there  been  more  such,  we  should  rather  have  extract¬ 
ed  them  than  the  political  matter,  which  wc  are  afraid  onr  read¬ 
ers  may  not  have  found  very  interesting.  '  ' 

**  After  tlie  king  hatl  passed  three  whole  weeks  in  England,  he  rctamed 
to  Calais  on  the  ^th  of  June,  and  travelling  as ‘Count  Ruppin,  through 
Paris  to  Neufchitel,  arrived  at  Berlin  op  the  7th  of  August.  As  he  natu-- 
rally  hates  pretension,  and  as  late  events  adraoniahed  hint  strongly  to  for- 
basuraoce  and  humility,- he  declared  he  could  only  accept  the  solemnities  pre¬ 
pared  to  oeldtratethepeaw,  inthenameof  the  army  and  its  valiant  generals, 
lie  also  limited  many  things  in  the  ceremonies  which  appeared  to  betray 
pride  and  presumption.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  entrance  ioto-the  dty-  a» 
the  head  of  his  guards,  the  representaGves  of  the  whole  anqy,  surrounded 
by  his -generals,  was  richer  in  affecting  scenes  than  the  most  of  such  proces¬ 
sions  Aa  the  victors  approached  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  which  was  derat¬ 
ed  with  Doric  pillara,  garlands  of  green  leaves,  and  dgniheant  symboh,’  the 
covering  which  concealed  the  retiun^  goddess  of  Vktary  sunk  down,  and  she 
appears  to  step  into  her  chariot  to  welcome  her  children. .  In  her  hand, 
instead  of  the  jiaUadixtm  she  formerly  carried,  she  bore  a  flag-^tafi^  headctl 
with  an  iron  croas,  surrounded  with  an  oaken  garland,  and  alwve,  with  out- 
roread  wings,  and  crowned,  soared  the  Prussian  eSgle.  Few  of  (he  smetatord 
did  not  aniiounce  in  their  countenances  the  deep  and  wonderf-d  fteung-they 
at  that  moment  nossesKd,  of  the  past  and  the  present  united.  From  the  Btan- 
denbhrgOate,  tne  irocmon  paawd  up  the  open  Linden  Street,  already  pro- 
pwed  for  aa  UlaBunatum,  and  decorated,  at  short  distances,  with  branues 
of  Qr-treea,  with  flagSi  and  with  the  pictures  of  crowned  eagles.  Paisingovev 
the  Open  Bri^,  oetweoi  two  pillars  .(nmamentod  with  military  trophits, 
the  victors  nroKeded  as  far  as  the  abeat  wh>cb  leads  to  the  cath^nu,  a^ 
where  an  obelisk  feet  high  wda  placed,  to  denote  thcA'U^.pf 

inaeA)  sad  fkom  thm  they  tathed  into^tne  pTeartre-garden  (Luit^artai^ 
Here  stood  a  solemn  altar,  adorned  with  the  symbols  of  the  Christuu  reli- 
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1^.  On  Its  upper  iten  were  the.  clergy  of  all  the  three  amfeeriona :  be¬ 
hind  it  two  platforiDs  for  die  pmioeiMs,  and  (he  civil  eerranta  of  the  govem- 
nient';'befWc'if  at^  tne  khigend  Ua  bridiaiit  anilei  end  round  abM  the 
aohfiert  ttf  die  firoeeoaion  were  ;fonaed  iate  aevdi  oirden.  J  In  thia  manner 
■ofenn  eelimoia  aenriee  wna  performed^  Ihinog  the  tune  it  laate^  eyexy 
peaaoa  Rtoad  bevdieaded,  and  aathe  Uat  prayer  waa  finialied,  the  Idimaattiiw 
the  axapaple,  the  whole  of  ihe  peraona  annk  on  thdr  kneea.  fetthu 

afictiim, moment  the  aon  brake  tbrmi^'die  tUdi  Miroutaungelbuda,  atod 
-ahone^r  a  abort  apace  on  tbewnblima  aoaia.  i‘  The  DhrinM  Amaarad.  aa  if 
wittiag  to  reveal  Uaiyacaenoa  and  graciowi|partiqM<iogi^fr  the  aioriana 
work.  After  the  ,pewle  roaeftom  the  gnonnd#  T«  t>eani  waa  pemnnod, 
and  the  faella  tolled,  and  the  eaninm  were  Hred.  The  'remainder  of '  the  day 
waa  rendered  joyfnl  ^  feadvidea  and  ibaathig,'-  and 'm  aplenffid  iAamination 
took  pdace  atnigbe.  Thekia^whodaove'aboutyWaBaalotedaa  ni  thamcra- 
ing  by  the  acclamationa  of  me  multitude.  Thua,  without  Boman  pride, 
did  the  city  of  Berlin  aolemniac  the  cetum  of  the  victora.”  Pp.  SOtt — S04. 
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Abt.  IV.  The  Jacobi^  Relict  'qfSmthind^  bei^  'the  Sdngt^Mn, 
and  Legendt  of  the  Adherents  to  the  JTouse  of  Sltetttttt'‘"Ctl- 
lected  and  Illustrated  by  James  Hogg.  S^nd  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Blackwood.  Pp.  488.  8vo.  '  "  1*^**  ** 


Wt  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ful61  the  prdmise  made  i^a 
former  number,  by  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  Jacobite  Wh- 
Rct  of  Scotiand.  The  volume  just  published  is  intended  to  coMt- 
plete  the  Collection,  the  first  portion  of  wMich  we  gave  a  pretty 
copious  account  of  in  the  Number 'for  ?May  last  "In  that 
article  we  alluded  to  the  Editor's  qualifications ;  not  have  we 
since  then  seen  any  cause  to  make  us  regret  our  welcoming  the 
iq>pearance‘of  such  a  work,  and,  on  the  whole,  speaking  rather 
favourably  of  its  execution,  notwithstanding  attempts'  bate 
been  made  to  deny  his  sufficiency,  and  underrate  his  suecess. 
But,  on  these  points,  we  ^idefer  ssying  any  thing  farther  tW^e 
have  furnished  the  reader  with  the  means  of  judging  as  to  t|ie 
nature  of  the  present  volume.  We  expressed  our  hopes, hf  its 
superiority  over  its  companion’,'  more  especially  in  interest— 4q  so 
fkr  as  it  would  exhibit  the  Jacobite  party  in  a  better  lig^  (  land 
it  were  unjust  to  say  we  have  been  aisappoihted.  It  mar/^f^- 
ever,  be  added,  that  as  we  then  trusted  tne  Editor  would 
by  the  friendly  suggestions  bn  various  paints  whish  >iae. 
to  hik  oqDsideratipn,  and  by  fhllowing  which,  we  think,  lus  pub. 
liqatioB  might  have  been  rendered  inore  unexoeptioiuiMa,  so,  wc 
trasCaioia  be,  will  ftolj  take  j|  an^sh  should  WP  ois^Bb,  hitti.Plth 
less  commendation  than  he  could  have  wished. 
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The  first  volume  contained  ninety  idn^  with’airSj'afcout  150 
pagM.«f  DoteSf  and  a  Iar{]:e  appendix  of  Whlg  i^  Jf^ll  .^  V^Cd- 
Dfte  songs.'  In  this  additional  volume  we  have  , the  .l^nes  oom- 
plet^  by  being  presented  with  one  hundred  and  nine  <songs, 
with  the  airs,  a  corresponding  proportion  of  notes  dn^  lUnstra- 
tions,. together  with  an.appenmx,  compiriaug  a  Addition 

to  the  number  of  Jacobite  songs,  and  a  selection, o^;  W)fig  airs, 
altogether  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  the  former  appen¬ 
dix  contained.'  The  Second  Series  begins  with  the  son^  on  the 
Battle  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  such  others  as  relate  to  the  Rebellion 
in  the  year  1715.  The  first  of  these  is^tbe  curious  and,  well- 
known  song,  ' 

ThereTs  some  «iy  that  we  wta,  . 

And  some  say  that  they  wan. 

And  aome  mj  that  nane  wan  at  a*  man.” 

Then  comes  the  singular. dialogue  between  Will  Lickladic  and 
Tom  Cleancogue,  two  shepherds  in  the  Ochil  Hills,  on  the  day 
the  battle  was  fought :  and  a  copy  of  the  same  modernized  by 
■Burnt  for  Johnson's  Museum,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  any 
improvement  on  the  allusion  and  the  humour  of  the  original.  We 
shall  our  extracts  with  the  fifth,  adapted  to  the  popular  air 
**  Up  atC  war  them  o',  WiUieP  We  prefer  however  giving  it’ 
from  a  MS.  copy  before  us,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  preferwie 
the  printed  one.  We  may  here  once  for  all  observe,  that  no- 
■Aing  u  more  common  than  to  find  the  same  song  in  dificrent 
otates ;  and  it  would  j^ave  been  almost  miraculous  bad  the  editor 
always  stumbled  on  the  best  or  most  authentic  copies.  But 
there  are  old  printed  copies  of  many  of  them  which  we  think  he 
ought  to  have  sought  after  more  sedulously,  as  in  them  we  usu- 


to  spend  our  own  time,  nor  fatigue  the  reader,  with  such  an  nn- 
interesting,  and,  after  all,  useless  and  thankless  'employment 
, .  ,  I.  And  whan  die  itandaid  was  set  np, 

**  ^  an*  war,  np  an’  war,  '  Right  Iktoe  the  wind  ■  did  bkiw, 

an' war  them  a',  WiUie.  '  Willie,  t!;  .<>  ■ 

Hear  my  canty  HighljMid  aanff,  Tbe  royall  kniqt  npon  tlto  Um  ^ 

V  Relate  the  Ukinc  I  taw,  Wime.  Down  to  the  ground  did  fa' Wfiliit. 
When  I  ga^  to  tine  Brae  o’ Mar,  III. 

Cnto  the  Wapenahaw,  Willie,  “  Up  an’  war,  dtc. ' ' ' ' *1-  v 
'  With  true  design  to  aerve  my  king,  Seeona  nested  San'y  aaid,  ii  .t  yr* 

'  And  banish  George  awa’,  Willie.  We’d  m'  nae  guid  at  (] 

-i  II.  .And  whan  our  army  waadram  np., 

^  Up  sn' war,  &C.  ,  i  The  bra*^  e'er  I  taw,  Willie.  , 


The  bra’eat  e'er ! 


i  l4tr^  W*  l*hdi  earn  thair  bedeen, ''' '  We  didu  douY  the  tngnes  tb'itint;^ 
Au  vow' gan  diey  were  bra’,  Wiffie,  •  ReatM^  the  King,  «M  a’,  Willie.' 

*  *'*'  I  -*!i  <>■)  m|  iiisdf  fWi 
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IV. '  Though  he  had  ca'dua  Highland  mob 

“  irp  an’  war,  &c.  And  swore  he’d  slae  us  a ,  Wilbo 

TIk*  pipers  pbv'd  frac  rip^t  to  left.  We  drarc  him  back  to  Stirling  b^, 

Ky  fiiricli  >vhigs  awa‘,  Willie ;  Dragoons  and  foot,  and  a*,  WilUe. 
•lint  whan  wc  cam  to  Sberifi-muir,  V’ll. 

And  there  the  rebels  saw,  Willie,  **  Up  an’  war,  &c. 

When  brave  Ar^llc  attacked  our  left.  Syne  we  rally’d  on  a  hill. 

In  front  and  lank  and  a’,  Willie^  '  And  bravuy  up  did  draw,  Willie, 

V.  •  And  when  Ar^Ue  did  view  our  lyne, 

“  Up  an’  war,  &e.  •  And  them  in  order  saw,  Willie, 

Traitor  Huntly  soon  gae  way,  .  He  straight  went  to  DumUain  again, 
Scaforth,  and  George  *,  aa  a’,  Wil-  And  Wk  his  left  did  ca’,  WiUie. 
lie;  Vlll. 

■  lint  bdld  Glengarie  on  our  right,  **  Up  an’  war,  dtc. 

'The  rebels’  left  did  claw,  Willie,  We  to  Aughterairder  gaid, . 

Aud  there  tlic  greatest  sbughter  To  wait  a  better  fa’,  Willie, 
made  But  gan  ye  speir  wha  wan  the  day. 

That  ever  Tonald  saw,  Willie.  1  tell  you  what  1  saw,  Willie, 

VI.  Wk  baith  DIO  PiouT,  wa  baith 

«  Up  an'  war,  &c.  did  bbat, 

WUliain  fyl’d  his  breccks  for  fear.  And  baith  did  bin  awa,  Wil» 
And  fast  did  tin  awa’,  Willie.  lib." 

The  next  song  we  give  is  xix ;  **  The  Piper  of  Dundee,”  part¬ 
ly  on  account  of  its  mentioning  the  songs  then  roost  in  vt^e. 
It  is  clever :  the  hero  of  it  is  James  Camegy  trf’  Finhaven,  who 
was  tried  in  1729,  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Strathmore,  and  ac¬ 
quitted. 

“  The  piper  came  to  our  town.  And  waana,  &c. 

'I'o  our  town,  to  our  town.  He  phiy’d  ‘  The  Kirk,’  he  play’d 

The  piper  eaiu^  to  our  town,  ‘  'The  Queer,’ 

And  ne  play’d  bonoilie.  ^The  MuUin  Dhu,’  and  'Chevalier,’ 

He  play’d  aspring,  the  laird  to  please.  And  ‘  Lang  away,  but  welcome  here,’ 
A  spring  brent  new  frae’yont  the  seas;  Sae  sweet,  sae  bonnilio. 

■  And  then  he  ga’e  his  bags  a  wheeae,  wasna  &c. 

And  play’d  anither  key.  Jt’a  gome  gat  swords,  and  some  gat 

And  wasna  be  a  roguy,  nane,  P*nc, 

A  roguy,  a  n^y  i  ■  dancing  mad  their 

Andwasna  he  a  roguy,  -And  mony  a  vow  o’  weir  was  ta’en 

'ITie  piper  o’  Dundee  ?  That  night  at  Amulrie. 

He  play ’a ‘'fhe  Welcome  owre  the  And  wasna,  dee. 

Main,’  There  waHTullibardine,andBurleigh, 

And' '  Ye'se  be  fou  and  I’ae  be  faki,’  And  Struan,  Keith,  and  Ogilvic, ; 
And  '  Auld  Stuarts  back  again,’  And  brave  Cam^e,  wha  but  he, 

Wi’  rauckle  mirth  and  glee.  The  piper  o’  U^adee  f 

There  are*  some  good  stanzas  in  the  xxxii.  “  Whwyy  Wiffs 
atra’-j',”  but  We  pass  on  to  one  that  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  more 
popular.  ,,We  mean,  “.O’er  the  Water  to  CharHe.”'  , 

* Gsonal GcOTge Hamilton. '  -  •  '  ’  *' 

'•f-pr  «lus  boDad,  which,  it  leenw,  ooeuts  in  very  different  staMs,  ud  aa  the,  Editor 
crajMurea,  written  at  different  pcripdir— »a  friend  has  jtut  compiuiiicate^  to  ui  the  in- 
fomu^tioq,  that  the  author  waa  one  Halkct,  a  achoohnastet  in  the  north,  aomewheie  about 
Aberdeen,-  whd'had  Written  many  bOier  ilaocdiite' pieces,'  and  Artbertd  them  on  one 
“  Will  Jack,”  “  who  had  ooraekiUy  boats  in  tack.” 
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"  Coatc  bo*t  me  o'er,  come  row  me  1 1  swear  by  moon  and  stams  sac  bright, 
o’er,  And  sun  that  glaacea  early, 

Cesne  boat  me  o’er  to  Charlie  ;  If  1  bad  twenty,  thounad  lives,  '  ^ . 
I’ll /ohn  Rosa  auither  bawbee  I’d  ^  them  a',  for  Charlie. 

'I^ferry  me  o’er  to  Chariie.  We'll  o’er  the  water,  &c. 

Well  o’er  the  water,  we’ll  o’er  j  ggns,  but  now  hae  nane ; 

die  sea,  I,  3—  „  I  bred  tliera  toilrng  sairly ;  ,  ' 

|i  We’Uo’ci  the  water  to  Cfaj^e;^iiij  i  ^^ad  bear  them  a’  agam,-  ,, 

Come  weel,  come  woe,  wall  ga-  iggg  them  a!  for  Charlie, 

thcr  and  go.  We’ll  o’er  tbc.  water,  we’U  o'er 

And  live  or  die  wi’ Charlie.  die  sea,  '  ..  ’ 

It’s  wed  I  lo’e  my  Charlie’s  name.  We’ll  o'er  thewater  toCharlk; 

Though  some  there  be  abhor  him ;  Come  wcel,'  come  wo,  we’UgSi- 

Uut  O  to  see  Auld  Nick  gaiui  hame,  ther  and  gi^ 

And  CbarUe’s  faes  before  him !  And  live  <v  die  wi’  Charlie. 

We’ll  o’er  the  water,  &c. 

The  77th  we  shall  introduce  with  the  editor’s  note.  It  is  in 
the  very  best  style  of  the  pathetic  class  of  Jacobite  poetry,  'i 
“  Bonny  Charlie,  (says  the  Rlitor)  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  popular 
song  and  air.  It  seems  either  to  have  been  made  by  or  in  the  name  of 
Captain  Stuart  of  Invemahoylc.  I  took  these  vases  from  the  UQging  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  James  Scott,  but  1  heard  a  girl  term  the  glen  Inverneil.  The 
air  bears  the  same  name  with  the  song^ 

1/  **  Tho’  my  flreskle  it  be  but  sma’.  Although  my  lands  are  fair  anti  wide, 

AtmI  bare  and  comfordess  with  a’,  It’s  there  nae  laiiger  I  maun  bide ; 
i’ll  keep  a  seat,  and  maTbc  twa,  ^  Yet  my  last  hoof,  and  horn,  wd  hide, 
'I'o  welcome  bonny  Cnarlic.  I’ll  gie  to  bonny  Charlie.  ' 

Although  my  aumric  and  my  sliicl  Although  mv  heart  is  unco  sair,  ” 

Are  toom  as  the  glen  of  Eamanhylc,  And  lies  fu’  lowly  in  its  lair,  ' 

I’ll  keep  my  hinomoat  handfh’  meal.  Yet  the  last  drap  e’  bhide  tbat’sdicre 
To  gie  to  bonny  Charlie.  I’ll  gie  for  bonny  Charlie.  i 

There  are  many  others  we  had  marked  out,  and  mi^t  have 
extracted,  such  as,  “  O  send  Lewie  Gordon  liame,”  ”  To  Daunton 
nic,"  **  Charlie  is  my  Darling,”  the  universal  favourite,  Johnie 
Cope,”  and  Smollett's  impressive  stanzas  after  the  battle  of  Cullu- 
den,  **  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  Mourn.”  But  thesp  have  al¬ 
ready  been  widely  circulated,  and  therefore  we  chuse  ratJicr  to 
pass  them  over,  and  letTve  more  space  for  others,  that  may  fxissess 
!  an  equal  degree  of  merit,  without  being  sp  generally  known. 

There  arc  likewise  to  be  found  in  this  Series,  some  few  songs  of  a 
satirical  east,  so  many  of  which  were  interspersed  through  the 
former  volume.  But,  few  as  these  are  in  number,  they  arc  suHi- 
cicat  to  shew  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  the  sarcastic  malignity 
against  their  opponents,  Svhich  seem  really  to  have  been  too  pre- 
. valent.  The  one  on. Secretary  Murray,  “  Ken  ye  where  Cleekie 
Murrat/s  gone  is  certainly  unrivalled,  but  we  have  no  desire 
to  expatiate  on  such  productions,  even  when  bearing,  as,  this  iiiv- 
qiiestionahly  does,  the  evident  impress  of  genius.  SVo  have  alst> 
iq  this,  scries,  not  a  few  modicum  spngs,  wriltci.i  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Stewgrt,  or  founded  on  events  comiecte^  with  the  .history 

'  li/l  ■'  '  ’  /' 
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of  the  Jacobite  pwtiy.  The  names  of  Burns,  Hb^,  and  Cun* 
ningham,  will  satufr  every  one  that  these  are  deservmg  of  notice. 
We  have  also  one  ny  the  author  of  Waveiie^,  and  sereral  others 
by  friends ' df  the  eobtor,  including  that  poet  of  civic  notoriety, 
Willison  Gltes.  ■■tiMi 

Those  by  Bums  are  included  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  his 
poems,  and  therefore  we  need  say  little  concerning  them.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  those  from  the  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  song  ?  We  always  admired  the  clever  mode  in  which 
this  interesting  volume  was  got  up,  and  would  recommend  our 
readers  to  obUun  it,  while  it  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price.  We  well  remember  the  raitor,  poor  Cbomek,  when  he 
visited  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  materials  from 
which  this  volume  ^and  the  Relics  of  Bums  were  formed. 
Nor  have  we  forgotten,  though  several  years  have  passed  awi^, 
with  what  deli^Sul  enthusiasm  (such  as  might  have  honoured  the 
truest-hearted  Scotsman,)  be  expatiated  on  the  many  beautiful 
fragments  he  discovered  in  his  researches,  and  how  he  congra¬ 
tulated  himself  on  his  succe;ss, .  in  recovering  so  many  fine,  and, 
as  he  conceived,  unknown  remains  of  ancient  Scotish  Song. 
We  had  formerly  occarion  to  speak  of  Allan  Cunningham,  of 
whose  genius  we  have  great  admiration ;  and  we  still  conceive 
he  has  not  done  sufficient  justice  to  his  own  peculiarly  original 
powers.  He  is  the  worthy  successor  of  Bums ;  and  when  we 
say  that  many  of  Cunningham's  poetical  sketches  are  worthy  to 
be  classed  among  the  best  of  our  national  melodies,  we  are  sure 
we  award  the  prmse  that  will  be  most  gradfying  to  his  mind. 
When  we  formerly  attributed  to  Cunningham  me  greater  and 
the  finer  portion  of  the  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  songs,  published 
by  Cromek,  we  did  so  (biefly  on  the  internal  evidence,  which  al¬ 
ways  satisfied  us  whose  hand  had  produced  them.  And  although 
We  do  not  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  name  the  source  of 
our  information,  yet  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that  we  have 
since  learned,  from  high  and  unquestioned  authority,  that  the 
siud  Allan  Cunningham  has  avowed  himself  as  the  author  of 
those  we  have  alli^ed  to.  We  much  fear  had  Ritson  been 
alive,  he  might  have  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  for  so  long, 
and  so  ably,  and  ingeniously  having  impo^  on  the  critical  sa¬ 
gacity  of  many  professed  admirers  of  Sottish  lyric  poetry.  Of 
this  we  have  an  admirable  example  in  the  volume  before  us, 
Mr.  Hogg  says  of  Song  lxxv.  Young  Airly,” — **  Trusting 
to  a  note  in  Cromek's  collection,  I  never  doubted  that  this 
**  wa3  a  song  of  1745,  and  reserved  it  for  thisvolnme,  and  even 
f*  for  this  latter  division  of  it  I  find,  however,  in  searching  for 
event  to  which  U  relates,  that  \tuthe  aUtlftl  Scots  song  m 
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(*  ihe  coUeciiont  tn'l640.  In  that  year,  James,  Earl  of 

**  Airly,  left  Scotland,  to  avoid  bang  compelled  to  subacribe 
*(  the  covenant'*/  Now,  to  whatever  period  this  song  may  al¬ 
lude,  to  us  it  seems  to  bear  as  decided  and  indubitable  marks  of 
Cunningham's  hand,  as  any  song  in  the  volume.  .  We  shell  give 
it  both  on  its  own  account,  and  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  sagacity  as  a  critic  *.  ;  iir 

•  »  <0  ksB  ye  o' Lodiid, 

O  ken  ye  aunt  o’ Airly  ?' 

*  They’ve  bucklM  on  their  harnessing. 

Ana  aff  and  away  wi’ Charhe.’ 

I  •  *  *  Brii^  here  to  me,' quo' the  hie  Aigyle,’  '' 

*  My  hands  i*  the  morning  early :  /  ■'' 

We’ll  raise  a  lowe  sail  glent  to  heav’n 

I*  the  dwelling  o’  young  Lord  Airly.’  l'';  ‘  j  ^ 

<  What  lowe  is  yon,’  quo’  the  gude  Lochiel, 

*  Whilk  rises  wi’  the  sun  sae  early  ? 

»  By  the  God  o’  my  Idn,’  quo*  the  young  Ogilvie,  ■*  ' 

*  It’s  my  ain  bonny  hame  o’  Airly  1’ 

*  f  Put  up  your  sword,’  quo’  the  gude  Lochiel,  , ' 

*  Ana  *  Put  it  up,’  quo’  Chame : 

*  We’ll  raise  sic  a  lowe  round  the  fause  Argyle, 

'  ’  *  And  light  it  wi’  a  spunk  frae  Airly.* 

f  It's  nae  my  ha’,  mnr  my  lands  a’  reft, 

*  That  reddens  my  cheeks  sae  sairly  ; 

<  But  raither  and  twa  sweet  babies  1 

‘  To  smow  i*  the  reek  p’  Airly.* 

■  O  dule  to  thee,  thou  fause  Argyle !  ' 

'  For  this  it  rues  me  sairly :  '  ' 

Thou’st  been  thy  king  and  cotmtry’s  foe,  (O .  i. 

From  Lochy's  day  to  Airly.”  i 

We  shall  only  venture  upon  one  other  by  Cunningham,  but 
it  is  among  the  best,  and  has  evidently  been  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  the  lines  which  Burns  adopted  in  his  five  stanzas 
f*  Drummossie  Moor.” 

"  There  lived  a  lass  in  Inverness,  And  auld  dames  crying,  (sad  ta 
She  was  the  pride  of  a’  the  town,  see !) 

Blythe  as  the  lark  on  gowan  tap,  *  The  flower  o’  the  lads  o’  Inverness 
When  irae  the  nest  ivs  newly  flown.  *  Lie  bluidy  on  CuUoden  lee !'  ' 

At  kirk  she  wan  the  auld  f^’  love,  gije  tore  her  haflet  Unks  o’  gowd. 

At  danw  wan  the  Isds  s  ^n  ;  flighted  aye  her  comdy  e’« : 

She  was  the  blythest  o  the  Wythe,  *  My  father  Ues  at  hhiidy  Carlisle, 

At  woosto-trystes  or  Halloween.  *At  Preston  sleep  my  brethren 
As  I  came  in  by  Inverh^  three ! 

Tbesimmersun  was  sinking  down;  ^1  thought  my  heart  could  baud 
O  there  I  saw  the  weel-^uuru  lass,  nae  mair. 

And  she  was  greeting  through  the  •  *  Mae  tears  could  never  UiuA  my  e’e ; 

•  town.  ^  ^  *  But  the  j  fa’  o’  ane,  haa  burst  my 

The  gray-hkir’d  men  were  a’  i'  the  heart,  ^  . 

streets, ’  *  A  dearer  aoc  there  t^'erpdidil  be. 

Ill  T  ,in.t  i  i'.t*'  f.n-  i/i  ,  Kuif  i-.t  ' 

*  It  evidiritly-u  fctmed  on  die  popi^  ballad  wbidi  ftiUoWs  it  In  llAi  vllldiinc,  ud 
may  be  found  in  John  Finlay’s  collectioi^  with  an  account  of  the  event  it  alludes  to. 
fiom  Spalding’s  History. 
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*  lie  trvfited  me  o*  lore  yestreen,  *  *  But  O  what  sprin"  can  raise  them  uf»i 

*  O'  lovcotekens  he  gave  me  three ;  *  Whose  Uuidy  weir  has  scal’d  the 

*  But  he’s  fauMed  i’  the  arms  o’  weir,  e’e  ? 

‘  O,  ne  er  again  to  think  o’  me !  <  The  hand  o’  God  hung  heavy  here, 

*  The  forest  flowers  shall  be  my  brf,  '  <  And  lightly  touch’d  foul  tyrannie ; 

*  My  food  shall  be  the  wild  herrie,  *  Jt  stmekthe  righteous  to  the  ground, 
f  The  fa  ing  leaves  shall  hap  me  owre,  «  And  lifted  the  destroyer  hk. 

*  And  wauken’d  again  I  wmna  be.  *  But  there’s,  a  day,’  quo’  my  God 

*  O  weep,  O  weep,  ycScottish  dames !  in  ^irayer, 

*  Weep  till  ye  bhnd  a  mither’s  e’e !  ‘  When  righteousness  shall  bear  the 

'  Nac  reeking  na’  in  fifty  miles,  gree : 

*  But  naked  corses,  sad  to  see !  *  I'll  rake  the  wicked  low  i*  the  dust, 

‘  O  raring  is  blythesome  to  the  year ;  *  And  wauken,  in  bliss,  the  gude 

*  Trees  sprout,  flowers  spring,  and  man’s  e'e,'  ” 
birds  smg  hie ; 

The  other  modem  pieces  we  must  pass  over  in  silence,  although 
several  of  them  are  possessed  of  considerable  merit.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  exhibit  one  of  them,  which,  as  it  really  de¬ 
serves,  is  very  popular.  It  is  indeed  a  sweet  song,  joined  to  the 
beautiful  air  of  ”  The  Gypsie  Laddie,”  and  always  produces  a 
good  effect  when  it  is  well  sung.  The  author  is  supposed  to 
be  “  a  Mr.^  William  Glen  about  Glasgow.” 

A  wee  bird  came  to  our  ha’  door,  *  Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen. 

He  warbled  sweet  and  clearly,  *  My  heart  near  bursted  fairly. 

And  aye  the  o’ercome  o’  his  sang  *  For  sadly  chang’d  indeed  was  he. 
Was  ‘  Wae’s  mefpr  Prince  Chulie!”  *  Oh !  wae’s  me  for  Prince  Charlie ! 


Oh!  when  I  heard  the  bonny  bonny  ‘  night  came  on,  the  tempest 

ho^d 


bird. 

The  tears  came  diraping  rardy, 

I  took  my  bannet  an  my  bead. 

For  weel  I  lo’ed  Prince  Charlie. 
Quo’  I,  *  My  bird,  my  bonny  bonny 
binl, 

*  Is  that  a  tale  yc  borrow  ? 


*  Out-owre  the  hills  and  valleys ; 

*  And  whare  was’t  that  your  prince 
lay  down, 

'  Whasehame  should  been  apalacc.^ 

*  He  row’d  him  in  a  Highland  plaid, 

, _  *  Which  cover’d  him  but  sparely, 

'  Or  is’t  some  words  ye’ve  learnt  by  *  And  slept  beneath  a  bush  o’  oroom. 


Oh !  wae’s  me  for  Prince  Charlie !” 
But  now  the  bird  saw  some  redcoats. 
And  he  shook  his  wings  wi’  anger : 
*  O  this  is  no  a  land  for  me, 

*  I’ll  tarry  here  nae  langer.’ 


rote, 

*  Or  a  lilt  o’  dool  and  sorrow  ? 

‘  Oh !  no,  no,  no  !’  the  wee  bird  sang, 

*  I’ve  flown  sin’  morning  early ; 

But  sic  a  day  o’  wind  and  rain  !  _  _  __ 

‘  Oh  !  wae’s  me  for  Prince  Charlie !  a  while  heliov'^r’d  on  ihTvnng, 

*  On  hills  that  are  bv  right  his  ain.  Ere  he  departed  fairly : 

*  He  roams  a  lonely  stranger ;  But  weel  I  mind  the  fareweel  strain  ; 
‘  On  ilka  hand  he's  press’d  by  want,  ’Twas*Wae'smeforPrinoeCharlie!’,” 

*  On  ilka  side  by  danger. 

There  is  still  another  description  of  songs  which  remain  to  be 
noticed,  and  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  this  series  will  be  indebted 
for  much  of  whatever  decree  of  praise  it  may  receive:  We 
mean  the  translations  from  the  Gaelic.  We  feel  indebted  to 


Mr.  Hogg  for  making  us  acquainted  with  them,  as  we  hardly 
can  say  we  were  aware  of  their  existence.  That  much  poetry 
in  favour  of  the  Stewart  Family  miglit  be  floating  about  among 
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the  families  la  the  Highlandi,  who  were  devoted  to  that  cause, 
we  could  readily  conceive ;  but  certainly  it  was  natural  to  think, 
that  if  any  possessed  but  half  the  merit  of  ^those',  we‘ find  in  this 
volume,  they  would  not  havecontinued  treasured  up  from  our  know¬ 
ledge.  'Or,  sliall  we  attribute  much  of  their  excellence  to  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  editor?  This  we  might  have  done, 
had  he  not  informed  us,  somewhere  in  the  notes,  that  though 
'some  of  them  are  **  imitations,"  others  do  not  differ  much  from 
a  literal  translation. 

The  first  of  them  we  select  is  the  LXXVIII. — ”  Callum-a- 
>  Glen.”  The  editor  speaks  of  it  very  decidedly,  when  he  says, 
«  though  this  be  indebted  to  me  for  the  rhyme,  I  could  take  it 
«  against  any  piece  of  modern  poetry.”  It  really  is  good,  though 
we  are  not  disposed  to  go' so  great  length  in  appreciating  its 
merits.  ,  ,  ,i,,. 

«  Was  ever  old  warrior  of  suffring  so  weary  ?  •. 

Was  ever  the  wild  beast  so  bay’d  io  his  den? 

The  Southron  bloodhounds  lie  in  kennel  so  near  me. 

That  death  would  be  freedom  to  CaUum-a-Glen. 

My  sons  are  all  slain,  and  my  dauf^tos  have  left'  me ; 

No  child  to  ^tect  me,  where  once  there  were  ten : 

My  chief  they  nave  slain,  and  of  stay  have  bereft  me,- 
And  wo  to  the  grey  hairs  o(  Callum-a*Glen  1 
The  homes  of  my  kinsmen  are  biasing  to  heaven. 

The  bright  sun  of  morning  has  blush’d  at  the  'dew  ; 

The  moon  has  stood  still  on  the  verge  of  the  even. 

To  wipe  from  her  pale  cheek  the  tint  of  the  dew; 

For  the  dew  it  lies  red  on  the  vales  of  Lochaber, 

It  sprinkles  the  cot,  and  it  flows  iu  the  pen. 

The  pride  of  my  country  is  fallen  for  ever !  *'  i 

Deadi,  hast  thou  no  waft  for  old  Callum-a-Glen  ?  )> 

The  sun  in  his  glory  has  look’d  on  our  sorrow. 

The  stars  have  wept  blood  over  hamlet  and  lea : 

I  •  '  O,  is  there  no  day-sprii^  for  Scotland  ?  no  morrow 

Of  bright  renovation  for  souls  of  the  free  ?  '  i.  ’ 

Yes:  one  above  all  has  beheld  our  devotion,  ' 

‘Our  valour  and  faith  are  not  hid  from  his  ken ; 

The  day  is  abiding  of  stern  retribution 

On  all  the  proud  foes  of  old  Callum-a-Glen.  '> 


The  next  shall  be  the  LXXIV.  which  is  entitled  “  Culloden 
Day,”  and  affords  a  sinking  instance  of  the  despair  that  seized  the 
Jacobites,  when  they  on  that  fateful  day  unexpectedly  found  their 
hopes  of  regaining  the  ascendancy  for  ever  blighted  There  is 
something  very  affecting  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Highland 
Bard  addresses  the  Lady  of  his  Chief,  who  had  fallen  in  little. 

*  •  >  i  I 


"  Fair  lady,  mourn  the  memory 
Of  all  our  Scottish  favie ! 
Fair  lady,  pioura  the  memory  i 
Ev’n  of  the  Scottish  name ! 
VOL.  V.  NO.  II. 


How  proud  were  we  of  our  young  pi^ce. 
And  of  his  native  sway !  >  i  •> 

But  all  our  hopes  are  pW  and  gone. 
Upon  Culloden  day. 

V 
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There  was  no  lack  of  bravery  therCj  I U  hide  thee  in  Claii*Ronald's  udes, 
No  spare  of  blood  or  breaUi,  Where  honour  stiU  bears  sway ; 

For,  one  to  two,  our  foes  we  dar’d.  I’ll  watch  the  traitor’s  hovering  sa^ 
For  freedom  or  for  death.  By  islet  and  by  bay : 

The  bitterness  of  grief  is  past,  •  And  ere  thy  honour  shall  be  stain’d. 
Of  terror  and  dismay ;  This  sword  avenge  shall  thee. 

The  die  was  risk’d,  and  foully  cast.  And  lay  thee  with  thy  gallant  kin, 
Upon  Culloden  day.  Below  the  beechen  tree. 

And  must  tliou  seek  a  foreign  What  is  there  now  in  thee,  Scotland, 
clime.  To  \w  can  pleasure  give  ? 

In  poverty  to  pine,  %Vhat  is  there  now  in  thee,  Scotland, 

No  mend  oi  clansman  by  thy  side.  For  which  we  ought  to  live? 

’  No  vassal  that  is  thine  ?  Since  we  have  stood,  and  stood  in 

Ijeading  thy  young  son  by  the  vain  ■ 

haml,  for  all  that  we  held  dear. 

And  trembling  for  his  life.  Still  have  we  left  a  Mcrifice 

As  at  the  name  of  Cumberland  To  offer  on  our  bier. 

He  grasps  his  father’s  knife.  ^  foreign  and  fanatic  sway 
1  cannot  see  thee,  lady  fair.  Our  Southron  foes  may  gall ; 

Turn’d  out  on  the  world  wide  ;  The  cup  is  fill’d,  they  yet  shall  drink, 

I  cannot  see  thee,  ladv  fair.  And  they  dewrve  it  all. 

Weep  on  the  bleak  nill  side.  But  there  is  nought  for  us  or  ours. 
Before  such  noble  stem  should  bend  In  which  to  hope  or  trust. 

To  tyrant’s  treachery.  But  hide  us  in  our  fathers’  graves. 

I’ll  lay  thee  with  thy  gallant  sire,  .  Amid  our  fathers’  dust. 

Beneath  the  beechen  tree. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  extract  another  of  these  fine 
productions,  of  which  there  are  altogether  near  a  dozen.  And 
we  think  Mr.  Hogg  would  be  in  no  great  hazard  of  lessening 
his  poetical  reputation,  were  he  to  endeavour  to  procure  transla¬ 
tions  of  other  Gaelic  poems,  and  remodel  them  with  the  same 
masterly  skill.  There  is  much  feeling  and  powerful  energy  in 
the  following,  named  a  “  Farewell  to  Glen  slialloch.” 

Farewell  to  Glen-Shalloch,  *  I’ll  sing  thee  to  rest 

A  farewell  for  ever !  ‘  In  the  baUoch  untrodden. 

Farewell  to  my  wee  cot  With  the  coronach  sad 

That  stands  by  the  river  !  *  For  the  slain  of  Culloden. 

The  fall  is  loud  soumling  *  The  brave  were  betray’d. 

In  voices  that  vary,  *  And  the  tyrant  is  ^ring 

And  the  echoes  surrounding  *  To  trample  and  waste  us, 

Lament  with  my  Mary.  <  Unpitying,  unsparing. 

I  saw  her  last  night,  ‘  Thy  mother  no  voice  has, 

'Mid  the  rocks  that  enclose  them,  *  No  feeling  that  changes. 

With  a  babe  at  her  knee  *  No  word,  sign,  or  song. 

And  a  babe  at  her  bosom :  But  tlie  lesson  of  vengeance, 

heard  her  sweet  voice  «  TU  tell  thee,  my  son, 

In  the  depth  of  my  slumber,  «  How  our  laurels  are  withering : 

*  And  the  song  that  she  sung  r  I'U  gird  on  thy  sword 

.  Was  of  sorrow  and  cumber.  c  the  clansmen  are  gathering; 

'  Sleep  sound,  my  sweet  babe,  *  I’ll  bid  thee  go  forth 

^  *  There  is  nought  to  alarm  tiiee ;  'In  the  cause  of  true  honour, 

'  The  sons  of  the  valley  '  And  never  return 

^  No  power  have  to  narm  thee.  '  Till  thy  country  hath  won  her. 
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'  Our  towsr  of  devotion  *  Rise,  spirits  of  yore, 

*  Is  the  home  of  the  reaver ;  *  Ever  dauntless  in  danger ! 

*  The  pride  of  the  ocean  *  For  the  land  that  was  yours 

'  la  fallen  for  ever ;  'Is  the  land  of  the  strange. 

*  The  pine  of  Ae  forest,  '  O  come  from  your  caveftts, 

'  That  time  could  not  weaken,  '  All  bloodless  and  hoary, 

'  Is  trade  in  the  dust,  *  And  these  fiends  of  the  vadle^r 

'  And  its  honours  are  shaken.  '  Shall  tremble  before  ye ' 

It  is  little  matter  of  astonishment  for  us,  to  hear  of  disap> 
pointment  as  to  the  Relics  of  Jacobite  Poetry.  The  cause  of 
It  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  few  words, — people  in  general 
come  to  the  perusal  of  them  with  too  sanguine  expectations. 
They  may  have  been  familiar  with  those  in  ordinary  circulation, 
or  which  are  most  frequently  sung  in  private  company ;  they  may 
have  seen  many  of  the  best  of  them  in  other  printed  collections ; 
and  they  may  also  have  heard  much  with  regard  to  the  superio¬ 
rity  of  these  songs  over  similar  productions, — and  so  they  arc 
readily  induced  to  expect,  that  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
greater  porti6n  of  them,  will  be  found  equally  worthy  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  were  foolish  to  think  such  highly-raised  anticipa¬ 
tions  should  be  gratilicd ;  and,  therefore,  the  disappointment 
that  follows,  may  easily  be  imagined,  when  the  hundred  songs, 
which  they  had  hoped  to  become  familiar  with,  as  deserving  to 
be  numbered  with  the  finest  lyric  poetry  of  our  land,  appear 
to  them,  in  their  real  character,  end,  as  we  may  say,  totally  di¬ 
vested  of  such  pretensions.  In  short,  they  discover  the  keen 
violence  and  animoaty  of  party  spirit,  and  that  spirit,  ever  suffi¬ 
ciently  inveterate,  aggravated  in  the  unrealized  hopes  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobites,  pervading  almost  the  entire  mass  of  these  effusions.  The 
reader  ought  to  have  been  cautioned  of  this,  by  a  fur,  honest, 
and  dispassionate  statement  of  the  real  nature  and  ments  of 
these  songs,  now  that  time  had  deprived  them  of  their  primary, 
but  evanescent  consequence.  Nevertherless,  the  Jacobite 
Songs  are,  assuredly,  highly  important,  and  hold  a  distinct  rank 
in  our  lyrical  poetry.  It  now  remuns,  as  our  ol^ect,  to  p(^t 
out  in  what  their  importance  consists,  and  likewise  to  sum  up 
all  we  have  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  the  present  collection. 

The  period  of  the  composition  of  the  Jacobite  Songs  may  be 
sud  to  comprise  the  time  from  the  Revolution,  when  the  Stuart 
Dynasty  were  exiled  from  these  realms,  till  the  day  when  all  hopes  of 
their  restoration  were  extinguished  at  the  Field  of  Culloden.  The 
songs  of  an  earlier  period  are  so  few,  that  they  may  scarcely  be 
sud  to  belong  to  the  same  class ;  while  those  of  a  more  recent 
date  cannot  suitably  be  deemed  as  greatly  extending  the  length 
of  this  period.  It  was  after  the  great  event  now  alluded,  to, 
when  this  mode  was  adopted  of  testifying  adherence  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  exiled  family,— as  there  was  little  necessity  of  ex- 
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prosing  such  attachment,  when  the  House  of  Stuart  was  reigning 
in  full  power  and  with  domineering  authority.  And  though  we. 
might  easily  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  these  songs,  in  throw, 
in"  light  upon  many  interesting  details  which  do  not  enter 
within  the  scope  of  general  history,  and  in  their  illustrating, 
either  liy  eulogy,  or  sarcasm,  individual  character,  family  allu¬ 
sions,  and  other  unrecorded  events,  yet,  looking  on  them  gener¬ 
ally,  we  should  estimate  them  chiefly  as  shewing  the  state  of  po¬ 
pular  feeling,  and  as  preserving  the  scattered  records  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  which  animated  so  great  a  part  of  the  people.  This  they  do, 
almost  exclusively  by  exhibiting  the  varying  tints  and  colours, 
not  only  of  national  feeling  and  passions,  but  of  manners  and 
customs ;  while  the  current  of  popular  feeling  is  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  state  of  mind  when 
they  were  composed,— from  either  extreme, — as  of  the  elevation 
and  joy,when  operating  circumstances  seemed  to  realize  their  most 
sanguine  anticipations  ;  or  of  the  depression  that  ensued,  when 
these  hopes  were  finallv  and  for  ever  blighted. 

But,  besides  this  faithful  and  chivalric  attachment,  'many 
of  these  songs  are  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  asperity  anil 
rancorous  spirit  almost  unexampled.  It  would  dot  be  easy  to 
point  out  elsewhere  so  many  pieces  breathing  as  it  were  the  very 
essence  of  malignity  against  their  prevailing  opponents,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  mostdeterminedand  diabolical  animosity  towards 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Nor  are  there  want¬ 
ing  instances  of  allegory  in  these  songs  applied  successfully  to 
the  fartherance  of  tneir  schemes.  We  have  also  among  them,' 
it  is  true,  some  of  a  still  higher  and  more  interesting  class,  most 
of  which  we  have  selected ;  and  we  regret  that  their  number 
should  have  been  so  limited,  as  to  have  allowed  us  to  do  so. 

It  must  be  confessed,  we  believe,  that  there  is  altogether  a 
dresome  and  endless  reiteration  of  sentiments,  allusions,  and  ex¬ 
pressions  to  be  found  in  these  productions,  and  this  leads  us  to 
advert  to  another  circumstance  not  less  striking,  with  respect  to 
the  Jacobite  Relics.  We  hear  much  of  their  opponents  endea¬ 
vouring  to  enlist  particular  airs  in  their  cause ;  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  Jacobites  themselves  carried  this  practice,  was  still 
more  singular.  Indeed,  it  will  hardly  be  erraited,  although  it 
is  a  fact,  that  out  of  such  numberless  airs  and  melodies,  as  occur 
in  these  volumes,  not  «ir,  if  even  so  many  of  them,  have 
any  claim  to  originality,  as  the  Jacobites  seem  unscrupulously 
to  nave  levied  contributions  from  every  quarter,  and  to  have 
laid  hold  of  the  most  popular  meltxlies  then  in  circulation.  Such 
an  extensive  and  long  practised  Captation  is  truly  remarkable, 
and  aflbrds  a  striking  testimony  to  the  well-known  circumstance, 
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that  many  of  our  old  Scotish  airs,  supposed  to  have  been  lost, 
still  exist  under  one  or  other  of  the  varying  names  which  they 
have  received  in  passing  down  to  us  through  successive  gene- 
tions.  The  Jacobite  poets  have  indeed  been  happy  in  this  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  most  popular  melodies ;  and  may  not  we  at¬ 
tribute  some  portion  of  any  excellence  that  they  may  possess  to 
this  cause  ?  We  may  observe,  too,  with  regard  to  this  acquiesced- 
in  superiority  of  Jacobite  poetry,  that  we  conceive  it  to  have  been 
partly  accidental.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  English 
ones,  either  Jacobite  or  Whigish,  as  of  both  sides  it  werq  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  is  most  despicable.  The  editor  somewhere 
remarks,  that  the  Scotish  muse  clung  all  along,  with  a  romantic 
attacliment,  to  exiled  royalty  ;  but  we  should  remember  for  how- 
many  years  the  party  resorted  to  this  mode  of  cherishing  their 
suppressed  hopes,  at  times  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  their 
friends  and  dependents  to  exertion ;  and  what  advantages  such 
a  party  enjoyed,  in  being  able  to  refer  to  ancient  times— the  glory 
of  their  country— legitimate  succession — and  so  on,  when  sup- 
porting  the  lineal  descendants  of  **  Scotland's  hundred  kings,'* 
over  those  who  brought  about  and  strengthened  the  accession  of 
strangers,  ignorant  of  the  language  ana  manners  of  the  people, 
adhering  to  foreign  customs,  without  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
their  affections;  and,  above  all, — in  the  seemingly  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Had  the  Covenanters 
undergone  a  less  fiery  and  intolerant  persecution,  we  might  have 
expected  to  have  seen  like  strains  emanating  from  them,  but 
of  a  more  noble  and  liberal  spirit,  and  partaking  of  that  char¬ 
acter  which  seems  to  have  elevated  Scotish  lyric  poetry  above 
that  of  other  countries  •. 

To  come  to  the  present  collection.  It  is  matter  of  deep  re¬ 
gret  to  us  to  be  necessitated  to  allude  to  its  faults,  which,  being, 
neither  few  nor  slight,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  overlook. 
We  should  have  rejoiced  had  no  occasion  existed  to  qualify  the 
praise  we  have  meU^  out ;  but  a  sense  of  justice  is  paramount, 
and  we  cannot  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the 
public',  without  pointing  out  the  errors  that  have  been  conimit- 

•  After  nieh  copiouf  extrkcti  firom  the  Jacobite  Songs,  it  were  unfair  were  we  to 
pais  over  in  total  silenca  the  Whig  tongs,  which  the  Rditor  has  given  in  the  appen¬ 
dix.  Notwithstanding  we  did  not  find  one  worthy  of  selecting  from  the  first  series, 
we  then  conoidered  an  interesting  collection  might  be  formed,— and  our  opinion  has  been 
strengthened  since,  in  the  songs  contained  in  the  present  volume.  But  it  mi^t  be 
thought  out  of  place  to  say  any  mote  on  thu  subject,  however  much  we  should 
have  liked  to  do  so.  Nor  have  we  any  space  left  for  extracts.  The  editor  no  doub^ 
gave  us  formerly  such  a  profusion  of  English  sirs,  merely  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  tlw 
■aany  indificxent  Jacobiu  Songs  be  had  printed  in  that  volume. 
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ted  in  thein,  and  giving  a  caution  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  set  forth.  The  collection  is  not  complete, — Mr.  Hogg 
not  having  exhausted  the  subject,^  as  numerous  songs  are 
omitted  wnich  it  should  have  contained  *.  The  selection  dis* 
plays  too  often  a  want  of  discriminating  knowledge  and  of  taste, 
oeing  swelled  out  with  pieces,  which  either  belong  not  to  the 
scries,  or  are  utterly  worthless  and  disgusting,  l^e  arrange¬ 
ment  is  likewise  injudicious  and  ill-chosen ;  being  calculated  to 
throw  a  degree  of  suspicion  over  their  authenticity,  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  whi^  recent  imitations  have  been  mingled  with  the  early 
and  genuine  relics ;  and  this  to  an  extent  perfectly  inexcusable 
in  such  a  collection.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  should  have  been 
entirely  omitted  ;  but  certainly  they  ought  to  have  been  set  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  properly  distinguished.  We  cannot  indeed 
say  tliat  we  greatly  admire  such  things,  except,  which  happens 
but  rarely,  when  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  prevailing  tone 
and  sentiments  of  the  times  which  tney  are  meant  to  illustrate, 
and  partake  of  that  expressive  feeling  and  rude  but  energetic 
simplicity,  which  mark  the  better  class  of  the  early  lyrical  bal¬ 
lad  poetry.  We  have  too  much  ancient  Jacobite  poetry,  not 
reacning  above  mediocrity,  to  make  us  wish  to  have  Us  bulk  in¬ 
creased  with  such  modern  compositions  as  are  even  tolerable. 
But  besides  this,  there  is  a  seeming  want  of  fidelity,  where  fide¬ 
lity  is  essentially  requisite,  as  in  many  of  the  songs  we  discover 
unwarrantable  alterations,  and  stanzas  inserted  which  were  com¬ 
posed  at  a  later  peiiod  than  the  rest.  This  unfortunately  tends 
to  lessen  the  confidence  we  should  otherwise  be  disposed  to  place 
in  this  collection.  Finally,  in  the  illustrations  or  notes  which  the 
editor  subjoins  to  each  song,  he  has  exhibited  a  want  of  taste 
and  of  juo^ent.  But  indeed  we  do  not  attach  any  high  degree 
of  value  to  the  notes,  in  point  of  historical  importance,  although 
they  contain  much  useful  and  necessary  information.  Inste)^ 
of  the  ill-sorted  melange  which  he  has  given,  with  connecting 
sentences  of  his  own,  only  to  be  discovered  from  the  rest  by 
style,  it  certmnly  would  not  have  taken  away  from  his  merit, 
but  would  materially  have  added  to  the  importance  of  his' work, 
if  he  had  contentra  himself  in  quoting  his  authorities,  and 
allowing  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Having  thus  sh^n  what  we  conceive  are  the  cardinal  defects 
pf  these  volumes,  wc  must  also  advert  to  their  more  favourable 

*  Since  wc  beve  not  qMCe  to  print  any  at  tbeac,  it  wen  unneoeMary  to  allude  to 
individual  aong*  emitted  |  but  we  are  aurprikcd  to  find  not  even  the  bli^icK  mention 
pf  the  writinga  of  aweb  men,—aa  Meaten,  Kobertaon  of  Stnian.  and  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  who  were  equally  worthy  of  celebration  for  their  poetical  taknta,  and  their 
adbereocc  and  aufferinga  to  the  Stuart  cause. 
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aspect.  Though  the  editor  has  shewn  a  want  of  judgment  and 
taste  in  the  arrangement  and  selection,  and  no  great  discern¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  in  the  illustrative  part,  we  must  commend  his 
assiduity,  and  enterprise — nor  can  we  possibly  object  to  his  en- 
thunasm,  so  necessary  in  the  progress  of  such  an  undertaking 
as  that  of  rescuing  from  forgetfulness,  if  not  destruction,  these 
widdy  scattered  relics,  and  of  raising  an  honourable  monument 
to  the  genius  of  our  countrymen,  who  adhered  to  the  fortunes 
and  principles  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  We  shall  add,  that, 
though  we  a^n  disclaim  any  inclination  in  our  political  senti- 
ments  towards  the  absurd  doctrines  and  slavish  pnnciples  which 
these  songs  were  mainly  intended  to  support,  we  feel  grateful  to 
the  editor  for  his  exertions.  Mr.  Hogg  has  doubtless  been  instru- 
roantal  in  preserving  many  fine  and  beautiful  effusions,  which  shine 
forth  with  additional  lustre  from  the  unadorned  mass  surround¬ 
ing  than ;  and  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  collection,  which  will 
remain  as  the  great  body  of  Jacobite  poetry,  unless  some  future 
editor  should  supersede  it,  with  another  worthy  of  being  placed 
by  the  side  of  “  The  Border  Minstrelsy.”  For  although  many 
of  the  best  songs  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Ritson  and 
Cromek,  as  a  collection  of  Jacolnte  poetry  this  has  no  rival ;  and 
however  we  might  wish  for  a  better,  tee  have  no  hopes  of  ever 
seeing  one  m^ing  its  appearance  to  compete  with  it.  In  a 
word,  such  a  collection  as  the  present,  notwithstanding  its 
defects,  must  be  esteemed  and  valued,  while  such  songs 
remain,  and  are  looked  upon  either  as  valuable  or  interesting. 

In  concluding,  perhaps  we  ought  to  apologize  for  the  extent 
of  these  cursory  observations ;  but  we  trust  our  excuse  will  be 
found  in  the  selection  we  have  made,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  not  again  engage  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  we  close  them  better  than  with  the  following 
judicious  reflections,  which  occur  near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

“  Thus  have  we  summed  up  the  last  efforts  of  the  falling  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts.  They  are  like  the  stru(^les  of  a  dying  man  waxing  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  last  the  most  violent  of  all,  with  the  least  power  remaining. 
From  Uie  fateful  day  of  CuUoden,  the  clans  had  no  more  strength  to  exert  in ' 
support  of  those  rignts  which  they  venerated  :  their  spirits  were  broken ;  for 
they  saw  that  the  hand  of  Heaven  was  against  them :  and  well  might  they 
say  with  their  bard,  in  Bong  83. '  The  hand  of  God  hung  heavy  here.’  Much 
as  eve^  lover  of  his  country  must  deprecate  the  arbitrary  principles  of  that 
exiled  house,  an  hereditary  disease  of  which  .it  expired,  he  must  have  a  cold 
and  selfish  heart  who  sheds  not  a  tear  at  its  misfortunes.  The  series  of 
calamities  that  attended  that  family,  are  without  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
unfortunate  calamities  of  which  those  they  experience  after  their  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England  were  only  a  continuation.  Their  misfratunes  be¬ 
gan  with  their  royalty,  adhered  to  them  through  ages,  increased  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  dominions,  and  did  not  forsue  uiem  when  dominion  was 
no  more." 
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•**  Ivanhoh”  was,  to  us,  amj^e  surety  for  **  Kenilworth,” — and 
shall  be  for  many  a  wreath  yet  to  be  won,  by  the  same  conqueroti 
in  the  same  glorious  field.  We  felt  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  its 
success,  when  we  he^rd  that  another  romance  was  on  the  anvils- 
we  recal  the  word— -on  Jlhe  wing,  altogether  English  in  its  story, 
localities,  and  characters.  That  a  difficult  mark  is  hit  once,  will  not, 
it  is  true,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  that  mark  must  be  hit  again. 
But  we  knew  the  marksman.  We  knew  that  no  random  shaft 
leaves  his  mighty  bow.  Often  had  we  applauded  his  unerring 
aim,  when  yet  its  range  was  within  our  own  country's  limits. 
Not  less  did  we  note  his  bearing  in  his  first  emprise  in  a  land  of 
strangers  the  grandeur  of  his  attitude,  the  scope  of  his  eye,  the 
power  of  his  arm.  And,  we  bethink  us,  we  ourselves  averred  that 
we,  moreover,  saw  the  magic  quiver  full,  whose  first  bolt  had  sped 
so  nobly  ;  and  whose  second  has  likewise  transfixed  “  the  white,” 
while  the  country  **  rings  from  side  to  side'*  with  delight  and  ap- 
lause.  It  is  delightful  to  have  such  anticipations  fulfilled.  Tho 
vast  field  of  England's  lofty  anUquity,  not  less  than  the  legend¬ 
ary  North,— no  matter  for  the  era,  the  peculiarity,  the  variety,— 
is  indeed  the  freehold  of  this  gifted  man ;  and  go  whither  he 
will,  or  fancy  what  he  may,  the  exhaustless  magazine  of  nature 
attends  him  ;  and  furnishes  richly,  at  his  call,  the  unchangeable 
element  of  human  passion  and  action — that  element  of  which 
varying  manners  are  but  the  varying  modes,  and  human  affairs 
the  courses  and  channels. 

We  had  witnessed  the  enactment  of  a  drama  whose  per  some 
were,  in  aspect  and  manners,  more  strange  to  our  eyes.  Of  the 
motley  population  of  England,  in  the  twelfth  century,  chivalric 
kings,  templars,  and  palmers  from  the  Holy  Land,  proud  Nor¬ 
mans,  half  subdued  Saxons,  manerial  serfs,  gola-concealing 
Jews,  and  high-minded  banditti,  all  bustled  on  the  stage,  in  tour¬ 
nament^  banquets,  robberies,  sieges,  and  wagers  of  battle. 
In  the  same  theatre,  the  curtain  now  rises  to  our  anxious 
gaze,  on  a  generation  of  the  people  of  England  four  hundred 
years  nearer  our  own ;  and  something,  though  little  more  than 
midway,  in  manners  and  national  improvement,  from  the  reign 
of  Ric^rd  Coeur  de  Lion  to  that  of  George  the  Fourth  ;  arrayed 
in  a  remnant  of  the  barbaric  glitter,  and  disfigured  by  a  stmn  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  one,  with  a  portion  of  the  light,  if  not  yet  the 
jiberty, — the  learning,  if  not  the  science, — the  social  order,  if  not 
the  social  elegance  of  the  other, — a  generation  which,  in  this  i^ 
land  at  least,  was  the  first  whose  era  can  properly  be  termed  mc^ 
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dern  times,  in  distinction  as  well  from  the  preceding  dark  ages, 
as  from  clasacal  and  scriptural  antiquity, — a  generation,  in  fine, 
over  which  Elizabeth  of  England  towered  in  the  colossal  mag¬ 
nitude  of  her' unparalleled  character. 

In  this  new  drama  the  chief  actor  is  Elizabeth  herself.  That 
singular  personageis  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  minute gaze, 
in  all  her  fearful  energy  as  a  sovereign,  and  all  her  weakness  as 
a  woman.  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  Leicester,  Sussex,  and  Ra¬ 
leigh,  known  to  us  in  the  formal  page  of  history  alone,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  in  their  every-day  manners,  senuments,  and  feelings. 
Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Shakspeare  himself,  are  living  men  ;  and 
the  revels  at,  Kenilworth  arc  as  real  as  were  the  lists  at  Ashby  de 
la  Zouch.  Less  for  the  superfluity  of  affording  information  to  our 
readers,  than  for  the  consistency  of  our  own  record,  the  basis  of 
our  critique,  and  the  connection  of  our  extracts,  we  give  a  brief 
summary  of  this  most  extraordinary  and  powerfully  affecting  tale. 

Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  first  and  longest  the  favour¬ 
ite  of  Elizabeth ;  in  strange  exception  to  that  policy  from  which 
her  sagacity  rarely  depart^,  of  employing  talent  and  worth  alone 
to  forward  her  gloiious  career ;  trusted  by  her  after  she  knew  him 
to  be  base,  and  employed  after  she  saw  him  to  be  incapable ;  whose 
superb  person  ana  insinuating  gracefulness  all  but  raised  him  to 
the  crown  matrimonial— Leicester  is  the  hero  of  the  romance  of  Ken¬ 
ilworth.  The  interesting  heroine  is  the  beautiful  Amy  Robsart, 
Leicester’s  wife,  whom  that  villain  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  and 
married  to  murder.  Although  the  sufferings  and  fate  of  this  lady 
are  but  passingly  noticed  in  public  history,  they  have  found  theu: 
record  in  more  particular  chronicles ;  and  these  furnish  that  basis 
of  truth,  which  the  author  has  amplified  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  brilliant  imagination. 

Leicester  has  just  succeeded  in  supplanting,  in  the  affections  of 
this  lady,  a  worthier,  though  less  elevated  person,  named  Tressitian, 
a  gentleman  of  Cornwall.  Possession  by  Leicester  of  his  beautiful 
prize  without  nmrriage  not  being  practicable,  else  it  would  have 
been  perpetrated,  he  marries  her ;  and  that  his  marriage  shall  not 
injure  his  favour  with  the  Queen,— of  whom  he  knows  enough  to 
be  assured  that  although  she  never  means  to  make  him  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  would  discard  him  at  once  did  she  know  that  he  has  any 
other  idol  but  herself— he  forms  the  resolution  of  concealing 
his  union  from  Elizabeth.  The  modes  and  difficulties  of  this 
heartless  unfeeling  act  of  selfishness  give  rise  to  the  chief  inci. 
dents  and  final  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  He  first  immures 
his  bride  in  a  remote  castle  of  his  own,  in  Oxfordshire,  called 
Cumnor-Hall,  which  bedecks  out  intemaUtf  with. almost  ori¬ 
ental  magnificence ;  and  while  he  visits  her  when  he  pleases. 
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cmtinues  to  figure,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen,  the  free  and  uiw 
wedded  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Tressilian  finds  out  the  place  of  the  unhappy  lady's  retreat,  but 
is  in  utter  ignorance  of  lier  marriage.  Promptra  by  a  purely  dis¬ 
interested  desire  to  reconcile  her  to  her  heart-broken  father,  and  in 
hopesof  finding  an  opportunity  for  hisbenevolentpurpo8e,he  takes 
up  his  abode  at  an  inn  in  the  neighbourhood,  kept  by  Giles  Gos¬ 
ling,  an  excellent  picture  of  an  English  landlord  of  the  olden  time. 
Afterhaving  lived  long  a  very  taciturn  guestin  the  Black  Bear, — 
unnecessarily  long,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  marvellous  facility 
wherewith  he  gains  his  end  the  moment  he  attempts  it— Tressi¬ 
lian  avails  himself  of  the  undaunted  impudence  of  a  profligate 
of  the  name  of  Michael  Lamboume,— just  returned  a  swaggering 
adventurer,  with  a  purse  of  gold;  whose  career  abroad,  on  eithersidc 
of  the  Atlantic,  will  not  brook  a  biographer,  more  than  his  youthful 
history  at  home,  in  which  the  hangman's  searing  iron  is  an  item. 
This  man  wagers,  over  his  cups,  with  the  village  mercer,  thathe  will 
enter  the  forbidden  walls  of  Cumnor-Place,  and  be  invited  to  see 
the  mysterious  lady,  by  her  jealous  jailor  Anthony  Foster,  him  self, 
believed  by  the  party  to  be  her  lover — a  canting  hypocridcal  miser; 
once  so  zealous  a  catholic  as  to  hand  a  light  to  the  executioner, 
when  the  wind  blew  out  his  torch,  intendra  to  kindle  the  faggots 
round  Latimer  and  Ridley  ;  but  now  a  Protestant,  from  motives 
entirely  worldly ;  and  capable  of  any  wickedness,  cruelty,  or 
crime,  for  the  »ke  of  more  gold,  to  add  to  his  secret  hoard. 
Tressilian  offers  to  accompany  lamboume.  They  are  admitted 
to  the  gloomy  hall  without  difficulty ;  and  Foster,  taken  with 
the  consummate  brass  of  Lambourne,  who  addresses  him  by 
his  old  but  most  detested  nick-name  of  Tony  Fire-the-Faggot, 
and  with  his  strength  and  mr,  half  soldier  half  ruffian,  engages 
bim  for  the  service  of  his  employers.  As  they  retire  to  ar¬ 
range  this  mattar,  Tressilian  sees  Amy ;  tells  her  of  her  fa¬ 
ther's  disconsolate  state  ;  and  counsels  her  to  fly  from  her  de¬ 
gradation.  An  allusion  to  that  draws  forth  the  lady's  most  indig¬ 
nant  feelings,  but  no  explanation ;  when  their  interview  is  interrupU 
cd  by  the  entrance  of  Foster  and  Lambourne,  attracted  by  a  sud¬ 
den  scream  uttered  by  Amy,  in  consequence  of  Tressilian,  in  his 
earnestness,  endeavouring  almost  to  compel  her  to  follow  him  and 
return  to  her  dying  father.  Foster  and  Lambourne  unite  in  expell¬ 
ing  Tressilian;  who,  issuing  from  the  park  by  a  postern  gate,  meets 
R.ichard  Varney,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  visitor  at  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart's.  Swords  are  out  in  a  moment.  Tresrilian  disarms 
his  antagonist ;  but  is  prevented  from  dispatching,  him  by  Lam¬ 
boume,  who  seizes  his  lifted  arm.  He  leaves  the  park  in  the 
belief  that  Varney  is  the  seducer  of  Amy  Robsart.  Varney,  find- 
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ing  out  that  Lambourne  is  Peter's  friend,  sends  him  to  watch 
Tressilian,  with  a  view  to  an  opportunity  tor  revenge.  He  then 
proceeds,  as  the  servant  and  precursor  of  Leicester,  to  the  hall. 

Four  apartments  are  adorned,  as  we  have  said,  most  gorgeous¬ 
ly,  for  the  bride  of  Leicester ;  and  are  opened  by  surprise  on  the 
TCwildered  Amy,  who  had  been  kept  ignorant  of  the  operations  till 
they  were  finished.  She  and  her  equally  astonish^  attendant 
Janet,  the  daughter  of  Foster,  are  engaged  in  viewing  the  splendid 
wonders,  when  my  Lord  himself  comes,  for  one  of  those  short  visits 
whcih  his  plan  ot  concealment  renders  necessary  ;  and  having  re¬ 
fused  Amy’s  entreaties  to  be  publicly  acknowledged  as  his  wife, 
sets  off  with  Varney  for  Woodstock  next  morning.  Varney,  re¬ 
maining  a  few  moments  behind  his  master,  learns,  from  Lam- 
boume,  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  Tressilian  had  left  the 
Black  ^ar,  under  night,  no  one  knew  whither.  Lambourne  is,  on 
Foster’s  recommendation,  taken  into  Varney’s  service. 

Tressilian,  warned  by  Giles  Gosling  at  the  Black  Bear,  of 
the  design  upon  him,  leaves  the  inn,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  sets  out  for  Devonshire.  His  horse  casts  »  shoe,  and  in 
inquiring  for  a  smith,  he  enters  the  cottage  of  a  very  learned 
schoolmaster,  Erasmus  Holiday,  whose  discourse  is  mainly  com¬ 
pounded  of  Latin  scraps,  and  whose  special  care  are  “  the  top 
and  bottom”  of  a  little  ugly  urchin  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  ycleped  Dickie  Sludge,  who  undertakes  to  be  the  travd- 
ler’s  guide  to  Wayland  Smith's  forge.  This  last  person,  believed 
to  have  intimate  dealings  with  the  evil  one,  lives  under  ground, 
and  works  in  a  strange  incomprehensible  manner.  The  domine 
informs  Tressilian  that  W^land  was  once  the  servant  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  alchemist.  Dr.  Demetrius  Doboobie,  who  was  suddenly 
carried  off  by  the  fiend,  as  was  believed  ;  upon  which  event  the 
servant  took  up  in  part  his  master’s  trade,  and  in  part  that  of  a 
smith.  Dickie,  who  is  a  supernaturally  clever  creature,  after 
performing  some  tricks  upon  Tressilian,  directs  him  to  tie  his 
horse  to  an  upright  stone,  place  his  money  thereon,  whistle  three 
times  for  the  goblin  smith,  and  hide  himself  behind  some  bushes, 
that  he  may  not  look  upon  him.  The  clink  of  a  smith’s  forge 
is  soon  heard,  at  which  Tressilian  shudders ;  but  resolving  to  see 
into  this  strange  mummery, — against  the  entreaties  of  Dickie, 
who,  it  turns  out,  is  in  league  with  Wayland,  and  who  assures 
Tressilian  that  no  one  ever  looked  upon  the  portentous  farrier  and 
lived, — suddenly  runs  to  the  other  side  of  the  stone,  and  con¬ 
fronts  an  uncouth  man  with  a  long  beard  and  bushy  hair,  wear¬ 
ing  a  leathern  apron.  The  smith  first  offers  to  resent  the  in¬ 
trusion,  but  Dickie,  whom  he  calls  Flibbertigibbet,  interposes, 
makes  the  parties  friends,  and  all  three  descend  into  a  cave  or 
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hole  under  ground,  Wayland's  dwelling,  which  is  furnished  with 
all  the  iuiplements  not  only  of  a-  farrier  but  of  an  alchemist. 
Wayland  surprises  Tressilian  by  claiming  old  acquaintance,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  him,  when  attending  his  master  as  a  juggler,  in  which 
capacity  they  came  to  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's.  He  tells  him  his  in¬ 
termediate  adventures — his  trial  of  the  stage,  which  failed,  he 
said,  solely  because  of  a  plentiful  year  of  apples,  whereby  the 
lads  in  the  t\ropenny  gallery  were  led  to  throw  the  pippins  with 
which  they  came  furnished,  after  taking  only  one  bite  out  of  each, 
at  him  and  other  equally  deserving  performers.  Tressilian  6nds 
address  and  courage  in  his  new  acquaintance,  and  proposes  that  he 
shall  enter  into  his  service;  and  Wayland,  after  shaving  and  dress¬ 
ing,  and  thereby  incredibly  altering  his  appearance,  so  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  question  for  any  one,  who  knew  him  only  as  the  goblin 
smith,  to  recognise  him,  sets  out,  on  ahorse  of  his  own  too,  which 
he  keeps  on  the  common,  as  Tressilian's  servant.  Dickie  knowing 
that  there  was  a  store  of  gun- powder  in  Wayland’s  habitation, 
lingers  behind  and  fires  a  tram  to  it.  The  explorion  saves  all 
farther  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  disappearance  of  Wayland 
.Smith;  which,  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  whole  country,  was 
entirely  supernatural. 

Tressilian  and  his  extraordinary  valet  arrive  at  Lidcote-Hall, 
the  mansion  of  the  father  of  Amy  Robsart.  The  unhappy  fa¬ 
mily,  there,  share  the  belief  that  Varney  is  her  seducer,  and  that 
the  lady's  connection  with  him  is  dishonourable.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  desolate  home,  and  of  its  owner,  is  in  the  author's 
most  powerfully  pathetic  manner,  and  well  worth  extracting.  Af¬ 
ter  a  truly  picturesque  description  of  the  old  moated  mansion, 
Tressilian's  arrival,  and  his  repeated  calls,  long  answered  only  by 
the  howling  of  the  hounds. — 

“  At  length  Will  Badger,  the  old  and  favourite  attendant  of  the  knight, 
who  acted  alike  as  squire  of  his  body,  and  superintendant  of  his  sports, 
made  his  appearance.  The  stout,  weather-beaten  forester  shewed  great 
signs  of  joy  when  he  recognized  Tressilian.  ‘  Lord  love  you,’  he  said, 
*  Master  Edmund,  be  it  thou  in  flesh  and  fell  ? — Then  thou  mayst  do  some 
good  on  Sir  Hugh,  for  it  passes  the  wit  of  man,  that  is  of  mine  own,  and 
the  Curate's  and  Master  Mumblazen’s,  to  do  aught  wi’  un.’  ‘  Is  Sir  Hugh 
then  worse  since  I  went  away.  Will  ?’  demanded  Tressilian.  ‘  For  worse 
in  body — no— he  is  much  better,’  replied  the  domestic ;  ‘  but  he  is  clean 
mazed  as  it  were — eats  and  drinks  as  he  is  wont — but  sleeps  not,  or  rather 
wakes  not,  for  he  is  ever  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  that  is  neither  sleeping  nor 
waking.  Dame  Swineford  thought  it  was  hke  the  dead  palsy. — But  no,  no, 
dame,  said  I,  it  is  the  heart,  it  is  the  heart.’  ‘  Can  ye  not  stir  his 
mind  to  any  pastimes  ?’  said  Tressilian.  '  He  is  clean  and  quite  off  hla 
sports,’  said  Will  Ba^er ;  'hath  neither  touched  backgammon  or  shovel- 
board — nor  looked  on  the  big  book  of  harrotry  wi’  Master  Mumhlasen.  I 
let  the  big  clock  nin  down,  thinking  the  missing  the  bell  might  somewhat 
move  him,  for  you  know.  Master  Edmund,  he  was  particular  in  counting 
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time ;  but  he  nerer  said  a  word  on’t>  so  I  may  e'en  'set  the  old  chime  a 
towling  again.  I  made  bold  to  tread  on  Bungay’s  tail  too,  and  you  know 
what  a  round  rating  that  would  ha’  cost  me  once  a-day — but  he  minded  his 
whine  no  more  than  a  madge  howlet  whooping  down  the  chimney — so  the 
case  is  beyond  me.'  ” 

■  Will  Badger  goes  to  inquire  the  state  of  his  master  and  returns. 

"  '  But  it  is  chance  if  he  knows  you,’  said  the  huntsman,  *  for  he  has 
forgotten  the  name  of  every  hound  in  the  pack.  I  thought  about  a  week 
since,  he  had  gotten  a  favourable  turn : — ‘  Saddle  me  ola  Sorrel,’  said  he, 
suddenly,  after  he  had  taken  his  usual  night-draught  out  of  the  great  silver 
grace-cup,  'and  take  the  hounds  to  Mount  Hazelhurst  to-morrow.’  (Jlad 
men  were  we  all,  and  out  we  had  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  rode  to  cover 
•s  usual,  with  never  a  word  but  that  the  wind  was  south,  and  the  scent 
would  lie.  But  ere  we  had  uncoupled  the  hounds,  he  began  to  stare  round 
him,  like  a  man  that  wakes  suddenly  out  of  a  dream.— turns  bridle  and 
walks  back  to  Hall  amin,  and  leaves  ns  to  hunt  at  leisure  by  ourselves,  if 
we  listed.’  'You  tell  a  heavy  tale.  Will,’  replied  Tressilian;  '  but  God 
must  help  us — there  is  no  aid  in  man.’  '  Then  you  bring  us  no  news  of 
young  Mistress  Amy  ? — But  what  need  I  ask — your  brow  tells  the  story. 
Ever  1  hoped,  that  if  any  man  could  or  would  track  her,  it  must  be  you. 
All’s  over  and  lost  now.  But  if  ever  I  have  that  Varney  within  reach  of  a 
flight-shot,  I  will  bestow  a  forked  shaft  on  him ;  and  that  I  swear  by  salt 
and  bread.’  ” 

The  old  Knight,  sitting  in  his  parlour,  attended  by  the  grey- 
hmred  curate  is  finely  described. 

"  As  Tressilian,  his  own  eyes  filling  fast  with  tears,  approach^  more 
and  more  nearly  to  the  father  of  his  betrothed  bride.  Sir  Hugh’s  intelligence 
seemed  to  revive.  He  sighed  heavily,  as  one  who  awakens  from  a  state  of 
stupor,  a  slight  -convulsion  passed  over  his  features,  he  opened  his  arps 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  as  Tressilian  threw  himself  into  them,  he 
folded  him  to  his  bosom.  '  There  is  something  left  to  live  for  yet,’  were 
the  first  words  he  uttered ;  and  while  he  spoke,  he  rave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping,  the  tears  chacing  each  other  down  his  sun-burnt 
cheeks  and  long  white  beard.  '  I  ne’er  thought  to  have  thanked  God  to 
see  my  master  weep,’  said  Will  Badger ;  '  but  now  I  do,  though  I  am  like 
to  weep  for  company.’  '  I  will  ask  thee  no  questions,’  said  the  old  Knight ; 
'  no  questions — none,  Edmund — thou  hast  not  found  her,  or  so  found  her 
that  she  were  better  lost.’ 

"  Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  otherwise  than  by  putting  his  hands 
before  his  face.  'It  is  enough — it  is  enough.  ‘But  do  not  thou  weep  for 
her,  Edmund.  I  have  cause  to  weep,  for  she  was  my  daughter, — thou  hast 
cause  to  rejoice,  that  she  did  not  become  thy  wife.-Great  G^  !  thou  knowest 
best  what  is  good  for  us — It  was  my  nightly  prayer  that  I  should  see  Amy 
and  Edmund  wedded, — had  it  been  granted,  it  had  now  been  gall  added  to 
bitterness.’  ‘  Be  comfortetl,  my  friend,’  said  the  Curate,  addressing  Sir 
Hugh,  'it  cannot  be  that  the  daughter  of  all  our  hopes  and  affections  is  the 
vile  creature  you  would  bespeak  her.’  '  O,  no,’  replied  Sir  Hugh,  impa¬ 
tiently,  '  1  were  wrong  to  name  broadly  the  base  thing  she  is  become— 
there  is  some  new  court  name  for  it,  1  warrant  me.  It  is  honour  enough 
for  the  daughter  of  an  old  De’nshire  clown  to  be  the  lemman  of  a  gay 
courtier, — of  Varney  too, — of  Vamey,  whose  grandsire  was  relieved  by  my 
father,  when  his  fortune  wasf  broken,  at  the  battle  of — die  battle  of — 
whore  Richard  was  slain — out  on  my  memory — and  I  warrant  none  of  you 
will  help  me.’ - ‘  The  battle  of  Bosworth,’  said  Mr.  Mumblazen,  ‘  strick¬ 

en  between  Richard  Crookback  and  Henry  Tudor,  grandsire  of  the  Queen 
that  now  is,  Priroo  Henrici  Septimi ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
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buodred’  a^d  'eighty'dre,  oatt  Christum  natum.’  ‘  Ay,  even  ao/  said  the 
good  Knight,  ‘  every  child  knows  it — But  my  poor  head  forgets  aU  it  should 
remember,  and  remembers  only  what  it  would  most  willingly  forget.  My 
brain  has  been  at  fault,  Tressiuan,  almost  ever  since  thoU  l^t  b^n  away> 
and  even  yet  it  hunts  counter.'  '  Your  worship,'  *  said  the  good  clergyman, 

*  had  better  retire  to  your  apartment,  and  try  to  sleep  for  a  little  space, — 
ihe  physician  left  a  composing  draught, — and  OHr  Great  Physician  hM  com¬ 
manded  us  to  use  earthly  means,  that  we  may  be  strengthened  to  sustain 
the  trials  he  sends  us.'  '  True,  true,  old  friend,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  *  and  we 
tvill  bear  our  trials  manfully — We  have  lost  but  a  woman. — ‘  See  Ttes- 
silian,'^he  drew  from  his  bowm  a  long  ringlet  of  fair  hair, — '  see  this  lock  ! 

I  tell  thee,  Edmund,  the  very  night  she  disappeared,  when  she  bid  me  good 
even,  as  she  was  wont,  she  hung  about  my  ne^,  and  fondled  me  more  than 
usual ;  and  I,  like  an  old  fool,  held  her  by  this  lock,  until  she  took  her 
scissars,  severed  it,  and  left  it  in  my  hand, — as  all  I  was  ever  to  see  more 
of  her !’ 

"  TressiUan  was  unable  to  reply,  well  judging  what  a  compKcation  of 
feelings  must  have  crossed  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  fumtive  at  that  cruel 
moment.  The  clergyman  was  about  to  speak,  but  Sir  Hugh  interrupted 
him.  '  I  know  what  you  would  say.  Master  Curate, — after  all,  it  is  but  a 
lock  of  woman’s  tresses, — and  by  woman,  shame,  and  sin,  and  death,  came 
into  an  innocent  world — And  learned  Master  Mumblazen,  too,  can  say 
scholarly  things  of  their  inferiority.'  *  C est  thomme,’  said  Master  Mum¬ 
blazen,  ‘  out  se  bast  et  qui  conseiUe.’  *  True,’  said  Sir  Hugh,  '  and  wo  will 
bear  us,  tnerefore,  like  men  who  have  both  mettle  and  wisdom  in  us. — 
Tressilian,  thou  art  as  welcome  as  if  thou  hadst  brought  better  newt.  But 
we  have  spoken  too  long  dry-lipped. — Amy,  fill  a  cup  of  wine  to  Edmund, 
and  another  to  me.’  Then  instantly  recollecting  that  he  called  upon  her 
who  could  not  hear,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  to  the  clergyman,  *  This 
grief  is  to  my  bewildered  mind  what  the  Church  of  Lidcote  is  to  our  park ; 
we  may  lose  ourselves  among  the  briars  and  thickets,  for  a  little  space,  but 
from  the  end  of  each  avenue  we  see  the  old  grey  steeple  and  the  grave  of 
my  forefathers.  I  would  I  were  to  travel  that  road  to-morrow.’  "  . 

Wayland  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  physic  under 
Dr.  Doboobie,  gives  the  old  Knight  a  draught  which  much  re¬ 
stores  him. 

Tressilian  is  summoned  to  London  by  his  friend  and  patron  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  who  is  dangerously  ill.  Wayland,  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Earfs  illness,  suspects  that  his  life  is  practised  upon,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  rival  in  the  Queen’s  favour,  Leicester ;  and 
on  arriving  in  London,  finds  out  a  Jew,  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chases  a  rare  drug,  which  he  knows  to  be  an  antidote  in  certain 
symptoms  which  he  used  to  see  occasionally  in  Doboobie's 
practice. 

The  rivalry  between  Sussex  and  Leicester  has  run  to  such  a 
degree  of  hostility,  that  Say's  Court,  Sussex's  residence,  near 
Deptford,  is  kept  more  in  the  manner  of  an  armed  garrison 
than  a  private  dwelling.  The  Earl  is  very  ill,  and  his  first  in¬ 
disposition  is  traced  to  the  sauce  of  a  sturgeon.  It  occurs  to 
him,  when  he  hears  the  name  of  Demetrius,  that  that  name  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  cook  when  examined  on  the  subject. 
Wayland  applies  his  antidote  with  success.  The  Queen  sends 
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her  own  physician,  Dr.  Masters,  to  inquire  for  the  Earl ;  and  is 
inuch  ofienaed  by  his  being  denied  admittance.  This  refusal  is 

g'  ven  on  the  authority  of  W^ter Raleigh,  a  young  and  favourite  fol- 
werof  the  Earl's;  whose  avowed  reason  is  that  the  Earl  is  asleep, 
and  under  the  operation  of  Wayland’s  medicine.  Raleigh,  and 
an  elder  attendant,  well  named '  Blount,  are  sent  with  a  propi¬ 
tiatory  message  to  the  Queen,  who  at  that  time  holds  her  court 
at  Greenwich.  They  arrive  just  as  her  majesty  is  proceeding 
to  her  barge,  for  an  excursion  on  the  Thames.  Raleigh  attracts 
the  Queen's  notice  by  his  fine  person,  and  by  the  gallantry  with 
which  he  throws  his  shewy  doublet  into  a  pool  of  mud,  occasioned 
by  the  rain,  where  the  Queen  hesitated  to  set  her  foot.  He  is  im¬ 
mediately  sent  for  to  the  Queen's  barge,  according  to  her  custom, 
when  a  handsome  youth  caught  her  eye ;  and  is  ever  afterwards, 
as  is  historically  known,  a  marked  favourite.  As  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  parts  of  this  tale  are  those  which  develope  the  singular 
character  of  Elizabeth,  we  shall  introduce  her  in  the  author’s 
words. 

“  The  youth  underwent  the  gaze  of  rasyesty,  not  the  less  gracefully  that 
his  self-possession  was  mingled  with  embarrassment.  The  mudded  cloak 
still  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  formed  the  natural  topic  with  which  the  Queen 
introduced  the  conversation.  '  You  have  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in 
our  service,  young  man.  We  thank  you  for  your  service,  though  the  man¬ 
ner  of  offering  it  was  unusual,  and  something  Mid.'  *  In  a  sovere^n's  need,* 
answered  the  youth,  ‘  it  is  each  liege-man’s  duty  to  be  bold.’  *  God’s  pity  ! 
that  was  weU  said,  my  lord,'  said  the  Queen,  turning  to  a  grave  person  wno 
sate  by  her,  and  answered  with  a  mve  inclination  of  the  head,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  3  mumbled  assent.  ‘  WeU,  young  man,  your  gallantry  shaU  not  go 
unrewarded.  Go  to  the  wardrobe  keeper,  and  he  shall  have  orders  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  suit  which  you  have  cast  away  in  our  service.  Thou  shalt  have  a 
suit,  and  that  of  the  newest  cut,  I  promise  thee  on  the  word  of  a  princess.’ 

*  May  it  please  your  grace,’  said  Walter,  hesitating,  *  it  is  not  for  so  humble 
a  servant  of  your  majesty  to  measure  out  your  bounties ;  but  if  it  became  me 
to  chuse — .’  '  Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  1  warrant  me,’  said  the  Queen,  in¬ 
terrupting  him  ;  *  fie,  young  man !  1  take  shame  to  say,  that,  in  our  capital, 
such  and  so  various  are  the  means  of  thriftless  foUv,  that  to  give  gold  to 
youth  is  giving  fuel  to  fire,  and  furnishing  them  witn  the  means  of  self-de¬ 
struction.  If  I  live  and  reign,  these  means  of  unchristian  excess  shall  be 
abridged.  Yet  thou  may’st  be  poor,’  she  added,  ‘  or  thy  parents  may  be.-^- 
It  shall  be  gold,  if  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  the  use  on’t.’ 
Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  Queen  had  done,  and  then  modestly  as¬ 
sured  her,  that  gold  was  still  less  in  his  wish  than  the  raiment  her  majesty  had 
before  offered.  ‘  How,  boy  !’  said  the  Queen,  ‘  neither  gold  nor  garment  ? 
MTiat  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of  me,  then  ?’  *  Only  permission,  ^Iadam — if 
it  is  not  asking  too  high  an  honour — permission  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did 
you  this  trifiing  service.’  ‘  Permission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy!’ 
said  the  Queen.  '  It  is  no  longer  mine,’  said  Walter ;  '  when  your  Majesty’s 
foot  touched  it,  it  became  a  fit  mantle  for  a  prince,  but  far  too  rich  a  one  for 
its  former  owner.’  'The  Queen  again  blushed ;  and  endeavoured  to  cover, 
by  laughing,  a  slight  degree  of  not  unpleasing  surprise  and  confusion. 
*  Heard  you  ever  the  like,  my  lords  ?  *1110  youth’s  head  is  turned  with 
reading  romances.—!  must  know  something  of  him,  that  I  may  send  him 
safe  to  his  friends. — U'hat  art  thou  ?’  '  A  gentleman  of  the  household  of 
tlic  Earl  of  Sussex,  so  please  your  grace,  sent  hither  with  his  Master  of 
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Ixor^j  iiKm  a  ^essage  to  your  Migeaty.*  tn  a  moment  the  graciona  expres* 
aion  'BUWbel^’a  face-had  hitherto  maintained,  gave  way  td  an  expres- 
cion  of  haghtineaa  and  ^  severity.  *  My  Lord  of  Sussex,'  she  said,  '  has 
tsBght  aa  DOW  So  regard  hia  messages,  by  the  value  he  places  upon  ours.  We 
sent  but  t^  morning  the  physician  in  ordinary  of  our  chamber,  and  that  at 
usjial  4me,  understanding  his  lordship’s  illness  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
we  hadttefore  apprehended.  There  is  at  no  court  in  Europe  a  man  more 
sMHed  fn  his  holy  and  most  useful  science  than  Dr.  Masters,  and  he  came 
from  ns  to  our  siAject.  Nevertheless,  he  found  the  gate  of  Say’s  Court  de¬ 
fended  by  men  with  culverlns,  as  if  it  had  been  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  our  court ;  and  when  he  demanded  admittance  in  our 
name,  it  was  stubbornly  refused.  For  this  slight  of  a  kindness,  which  had 
but  too  much  of  condescension  in  it,  we  will  receive,  at  present  at  least,  no 
excuse ;  and  some  such  we  suppose  to  have  been  die  purport  of  my  Lord  of 
Sussex's  message.' 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  ^ture,  which  made  Lord  Sussex’s 
friends  who  were  within  hearing  trem^.  He  to  whom  the  speech  was 
addressed,  however,  trembled  not ;  but  with  great  deference  and  numility, 
as  soon  as  the  Queen’s  passion  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  replied ^ 
please  your  most  gracious  Majesty,  I  was  charg^  with  no  apology  from  the 
Earl  of  Sussex.'  *  With  what  were  you  then  charged,  sir  ?’  said  me  Queen, 
with  the  impetuosity,  which,  amid  nobler  qualities,  strongly  mark^  her 
character  ;  '  was  it  with  a  justification  ?— or,  God’s  death  !  with  a  defiance  ?' 
'  Madam,'  said  the  ynung  man,  *  ray  Lord  of  Sussex  knew  the  ofieuce  ap¬ 
proached  towards  treason,  and  could  think  of  nothing  save  of  securing  the 
offender,  and  placing  him  in  your  Majesty’s  hands,  and  at  your  mercy.  The 
noble  Earl*  was  fast  asleep  when  your  most  gracious  message  reached  nim,  a 

Eition  having  been  administered  to  that  purpose  his  ^ysician  ;  and  his 
rdship  knew  not  of  the  ungracious  repiuae  your  Majesty’s  royal  and  most 
oomfortafale  message  had  received,  until  after  be  awoke  Uus  morning.'  *  And 
wbicii  of  bis  domestics  then,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  presumed  to  rqject  my 
message,  without  even  admitting  my  own  physician  to  the  presence  of  him 
whom  I  sent  him  to  attend  ?'  said  tne  Queen,  much  surprised.  *  The  of¬ 
fender,  Madam,  is  before  you,'  replied  M’alter,  bowing  very  low ;  *  the  full 
and  sole  blame  is  mine ;  snd  my  lord  has  most  justly  sent  me  to  abye  the 
consequences  of  a  fault,  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  a  sleeping  roan’s  dreams 
can  be  of  a  waking  man's  actions.’  '  What,  was  it  thou  ? — thou  thyself,  that 
reeled  my  messenger  and  my  physician  fVom  Say’s  Court  ?’  said  the  Queen. 
f  what  could  occasion  such  iwldness  in  one  wno  seems  devoted — tut  is, 
‘  whose  exterior'  bearing  shews  devotion — to.  bis  sovereign  ?’  *  Madam,'  said 
the  youth— who,  notwithstanding  an  assumed  appearance  of  severity,  thought 
that  he  saw  romething  in  the  Queen's  face  that  resembled  not  implacability, 
we  say  in  oiur  country,  that  the  physician  is  for  the  time  the  liege  sovereign 
of  his  patient.  Now,  my  noble  master  was  then  under  dominion  of  a  leech, 
by  whose  advice  he  hath  greatly  profited,  who  had  issued  his  commands 
that  his  J^tient  should  not  that  ni^t  be  disturbed,  on  the  very  peril  of  his 
'  life.'.  *  Thy  master  hath  trusted  some  false  varlet  of  an  empiric,'  said  the 


by  whose  advice  he  hath  greatly  profited,  who  had  issued  his  commands 
that  his  J^tient  should  not  that  ni^t  be  disturbed,  on  the  very  peril  of  his 
'  life.',  *  Thy  master  hath  trusted  some  false  varlet  of  an  empiric,'  said  the 
, .  Qoireh.'  *■  1  know  not.  Madam,  but  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  now,  this  very 
morning,  awakened  and  much  refreshed  and  strengthened,  from  the  only 
ab^he  hath  had  for  many  hours.'  "  ^ 

Tlie  Queen  gives  a  sudden  order  for  her  barge  to  be  rowed  to 
)  -Deptford,  that  she.  may  surprise  Sussex  with  a  visit.  Raleigh  is 
thtinderstruck  by  the  proposal ;  and  anticipates,  in  the  prevailing 
tt^gale,  at  Say’s  Court,'  of  Yarmouth  herrings  and  ale,  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  the  Queen’s  reception.  Her  Majesty  pays  an 
abrupt  and  short  visit ;  intimates  her  intention  of  tak'mg  Raleigh 
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into  her  service,  and  commands  Sussex  to  attend  at  court  next 
day.  Leicester  has  got  the  same  order ;  the  Queen's  purpose 
bemg  a  reconciliation  between  these  two  nobles. 

Tresulian's  other  object  in  London  is  to  impeach  Varney 
before  the  Queen,  and  he  has,  through  Sussex,  already  lodged  his 
supplication.  The  rival  lords  arrive  at  court  with  their  nume¬ 
rous  and  splendid  trains.  A  fracas  takes  place  on  account  of 
Varney's  l^ing  prevented  from  accompanying  Leicester' into  the 
presence  chamber.  The  master  of  ceremonies  pleads  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  his  orders.  Leicester  threatens  him;  and  to  the  astoniidi- 
ment  of  the  court,  the  smd  master  comes  into  the  royal  presence, 
kneels  before  the  Queen,  and  asks  whether  he  is  to  obey  her 
Majesty  or  the  Earl  of  I.eicester.  The  Queen  rates  Leicester 
roundly ;  and,  to  keep  them  on  equality,  gives  his  share  of  her 
mind  to  Sussex,  about  his  armed  followers  and  turbulence ;  and 
commands  the  reconciliation  of  the  rivals  forthwith.  Either  from 
the  greater  grossness  of  the  feelings  of  the  age,  or  her  own  cho- 
racteristic  defect  of  delicacy,  it  was  ail  one  to  Elizabeth  how  or 
where  she  instituted  the  most  trying  inquiries.  She  at  once  tells 
Leicester,  before  all  the  circle,  “  that  that  fellow  of  his,"  had 
seduced  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  a  good  old  Devonshire 
knight  licicester  IS  of  course  instantly  so  seriously  ill,  as  to  make 
the  Queen  look  inquiringly  round  the  circle,  to  gather  any  indi¬ 
cations  of  there  being  more  in  the  matter  than  she  sees.  She 
then  calls  in  the  master  of  ceremonies,  whom  she  heartily  scolds 
for  not  doing  two  incompatible  things  at  once ;  and  reminds  him, 
'that  although  she  did  chide  a  nobleman  on  his  account,  he  hiro- 
'  self  is  but  the  lead-weight  which  keeps  the  door  fast,  after  all. 
Varn^  and  Tressilian  appear  in  the  presence.  The  scene  is 
'  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in  the  narrative. 

“  Varney’s  first  glance  was  at  Leicester,  his  second  at  the  Queen.  In  the 
looks  of  the  latter,  there  npTOared  an  approaching  storm,  and  in  the  downcast 
countenance  of  his  patron,  he  could  read  no  directions  in  what  way  he  was 
to  trim  his  vessel  for  the  encounter — ^he  then  saw  Tressilian,  and  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  the  peril  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  Varney  was 
as  bold-fac^  and  ready-witted  as  he  was  cunning  and  unscrupulous— a  skil¬ 
ful  pilot  in  extremity,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  he  would 
obtain,  could  he  extricate  Leicester  from  his  present  pe^,  and  of  the  ruin 
that  yawned  for  hintself,  should  he  fail  in  doing  so. 

*  Is  it  true,  sirrah,'  said  the  Queen,  with  one  of  those  searching  looks 
which  few  had  the  audacity  to  resist,  ‘  that  you  have  seduced  to  infamy  a 
young  lady  of  birth  and  breeding,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Lid- 
cote-Mall  r  Varn^  kneeled  down,  and  replied  with  a  look  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  contrition,  '  'There  bad  been  some  love  passages  betwixt  him  and  Mis¬ 
tress  Amy  Robsurt.* 

Leicester’s  flesh  quivered  with  indignation  as  he  heard  his  dependant 
make  this  avowal,  and  for  one  moment  he  manned  himself  to  step  rorward, 
and,  bidding  farewell  to  the  court  and  the  royal  favour,  confess  the  whole 
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mystery  of  the  secret  marriage.  But  he  hwked  at  Sussex,  and  the  idea  of 
tm  trittrapiMnt  smile  which  would  clothe  his  cheek  upon  hearing  the  avow¬ 
al,  sealed  his  Ups.  '•'*  Not  now,  at  least/  he  thought,  *  or  in  this  presence, 
will  i  aifbrd  him  so  rich  a  triurmph.’  And,  pressing  his  Ups  close  toge^er, 
he  ' stood  Arm  and  collected,  attentive  to  each  wont  which  Varney  uttered, 
and  determined  to  hide  to  the  last  the  secret  on  which  his  court-fattoui 
seemed  to  depend;  '  Meanwhile,  the  Queen  proceeded  in  her  examination  of 
Varney.  *  ■'  '  " 

**  *  Love  pasSam  I*  said  she,  echoing  his  last  words  ;  *  what  passages, 
thou  knave  and  why  not  ask  the  wenim’s  hand  from  her  father,  if  thou 
haidst  Btiy  honesty  in  thy  love  for  her  ?’  *  An  it  please  your  Grace,’  said 
VaAey,  still  on  his  knees,  '  I  dared  not  do  so,  for  her  father  had  promised 
her  hand  to  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  honour — I  will  do'him  justice,  though 
I  kiMw  he  bears  me  ill  will— one  Master  Bdmund  Tressilian,  whom  I  now 
see  in  the  presence/  '  8oh  !’  replied  the  Queen ;  'and  what  was  your  right 
to  make  the  simple  fool  break  her  worthy  fkther’s  contract,  through  votlr 
love  as  your  conceit  and  assurance  terms  them  ?'  '  Madam,'  re¬ 

plied  Varney,  <  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  cause  of  human  frailty  before  a 
yndge  to  whom  it  is  unknown,  or  that  of  love,  to  one  who  never  yields  to 
the  passi  on*->-He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  added,  in  a  very  low  and 
tfanid  tone,  '  whicn  die  inflicts  upon  all  others.’  Elizabeth  tried  to  frown, 
hut  amfled  in  her  own  despite,  as  she  answered,  '  Thou  art  a  marvellously 
impudent  knave — Art  thou  married  to  the  girl  ?’  Leicester’s  feelings  be- 
caiae  so  ooinplicated  and  so  painfully  mtense,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  it  his 
life  wak  to  depend  on  the  answer  made  by  Varney,  who,  after  a  moment’s 
real  hesitation,  answered,  *  Yes.’  *  Thou  false  villain !’  rMd  Leicester, 


bmsting  forth  into  rage,  yet  unable  to  add  another  word  to  the  sentence, 
which  m  had  bqpin  with  such  emphatic  passion.  '  Nay,  my  lord,’t  said 
the  Queen,  '  we  will,  by  your  leave,  stand  between  this  fellow  and  your 
anger.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  him — Knew  your  master,  my  Lord  of 
Leicester,  of  this  fair  work  of  yours  ?  Speak  truth,  I  command  thee,  and  I 
will  be  thy  warrant  from  danger  in  every  quarter/  '  Gracious  Madam,’  said 
-Vamey,  '  to  speak  heave’s  truth,  roy  lord  was  the  cause  of  the  whole 
matter.’  '  Thou  villain,  would’st  thou  betray  me  ?’  said  Leicester.  '  Speak 
on,’  said  the  Queen  hastily,  her  cheek  colouring,  and  her  eyes  sparkling,  as 
she  addressed  Vamey  ;  '  speak  on — here  no  commands  are  iieard  but  mine.’ 
'  They  are  omnipotent,  gracious  Madam/  replied  Vamey,  '  and  to  you 
there  can  be  no  secrets. — Yet  I  would  not,’  he  added,  looking  around  him, 
'  speak  of  my  master’s  concerns  to  other  ears.’  '  Fall  back,  my  lords,’  said 
the  Queen  to  those  who  surrounded  her,  '  and  do  you  speak  on. — What 
hath  ^e  Earl  to  do  with  this  guilty  intrigue  of  thine  ?— See,  fellow,  that  thou 
bdiest  him  not.’  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  traduce  my  noble  patron,'  replied 
Vamey;  '  yet  I  am  compelled  to  own  that  some  deep,  overwhelming, 
yet  secret  fe^ng  hath  of  late  dwelt  in  my  lord’s  mind,  hath  abstracted  him 
msn  the  cares  of  Uie  household,  which  be  was  wont  to  govern  with  such  re¬ 
ligious  strictness,  and  hath  left  us  opportunities  to  do  follies,  of  which  the 
shame,  as  in  Uiis  case,  partly  falls  upon  our  patron.  Without  this,  1  had  not 
had  means  or  leisure  to  commit  the  folly  wnicb  has  drawn  on  me  his  d»- 
pleasure :  the  heaviest  to  endure  by  me,  which  I  could  by  any  means  incur, 
— ^ving  always  the  yet  more  dreaded  resentment  of  your  Grace.’  *  And  in 
thin  sense,  and  no  other,  hath  he  been  accessory  to  thy  fault?’  said  Eliza¬ 
beth.  '  Surely,  Madam,  in  no  other,’  replied  V’arney ;  '  but  since  somewhat 
hath  chanced  to  him,  he  can  scarce  be  called  liis  own  man.  Look  at  him, 
Mkdam,  how  pale  and  trembling  he  stands— how  unlike  his  usual  majesty 
of  manner — yet  what  has  he  to  fear  from  aught  1  can  say  to  your  llighncsK^, 
Ah!  Madam,  since  he  rea-ived  that  faul  packet!’  *  M'bat  pocket,,  ami 
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fjoio  wlKncv?'  baul  Uie  Queen  eagerly.  *  From  whence,  AI»ilat)9,il«anBot 
guess ;  but  I  am  80  near  to  his  person,  that  I  know  he  lias'ever  tinc^.woru, 
su^'nded  around  bis  ui^k,  and  next  to  his  heart,  that  iodtiofi  hiur  which 
sustains  a  small  golden  jewel  shaped  like  a  hearfr»-h9' speake  to  ifwhen 
alone — ^hc  parts  not  from  it  when  he  Bleeps— no  heathea  ercr  wiasshipped.  an 
idol  with  such  devotion.’  '  Thou  art  a  prying  knave  to  watch  thy'inaater 
so  closely,’  said  Elizabeth,  blushing,  but  not  with  anger ;  *  and  a  tattling 
knave  to  tell  over  again  his  fooleries. — What  colour  might  the  bcaid  of  hair 
be  that  thou  pratest  of  ?’  Varney  replietl,  '  A  poet,  Madant,  might  call  it 
a  thread  from  the  golden  web  wroudit  by  Minerva ;  but,  to  luy  .  thinking, 
it  was  paler  than  even  the  purest  rakl — ^moro  hkc  the  last  parting  sunbeam 
of  the  softest  day  of  spring.  *  Why  you  are  a  poet  yourself.  Master  Var¬ 
ney,’  said  the  Queen  smiling ;  *  but  I  nave  not  gcuius  quick  euough  to  follow 
your  rare  meta^ors — Look  round  these  ladie» — is  there-^s^'  hesitated, 
and  endeavoured  to  assume  an  air  of  great  imliilereiice)— 4s  there  here,  in 
this  wesence,  any  lady,  die  colour  of  whose  hair  r^inds  thee  of  iltat  braid  ? 
Metmnks,  without  prying  into  my  Lord  of  Leicester’s  amorous  secrets,  I 
would  fain  know  wnat  kind  of  locks  arc  like  the  thread  of  Minerva's  web, 
or  the — what  was  it  ?— the  last  rays  of  the  May-day  sun.’  Varney  looked 
round  the  presence-chamlKT,  his  eye  travelling  from  one  Luly  to  another, 
until  at  length  it  rested  upon  the  Queen  herself,  but  wiUi  an  asiKCt  of  th? 
deepest  veneration.  ‘  I  see  no  tresses,’  he  said,  *  in  Uiis  presence  wortliy  of 
such  similies,  unless  where  I  dare  not  lode  on  them.’  ‘  IIow,  sir  knave,’ 

said  the  Queen,  *  dare  you  intimate’ - ‘  Nay,  Madam,’  replied  Varney, 

shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  '  it  was  the  beams  of  the  May-day  sun  that 
dazzled  my  weak  eyes.’  ‘  Go  to— go  to,’  said  die  Queen  ;  ‘  thou  art  a  foolr 
ish  fellow,’ — ;.nd,  tuniing  quickly  from  liim,  she  walked  up  to  Leicester.’’  » 

Leicester  sees  that  Varney  has  put  the  Queen  in  good  humour, 
and  ventures  to  approach  her. 

— *  Thou  hast  a  prating  servant  of  this  same  Varney,  my  lord,’  she  said ; 

*  it  is  lucky  you  trust  him  with  nothing  that  can  hurt  you  in  our  opinion, 
for  believe  me,  he  would  keep  no  counsel.’  ‘  From  your  Higbnesh,’  said 
Leicester,  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee,  ‘  it  were  treason  he  should. 

1  would  that  my  heart  itself  lay  before  you,  barer  than  the  tongue  of  any 
servant  could  strip  it.’  ‘  What,  my  lord,’  said  Elizabeth,  looking  kindly 
upon  him,  *  is  there  no  one  litde  comer  over  which  you  would  wish  to 
spread  a  vail?  Ah !  I  see  you  are  confused  at  the  question,  and  ycAir 
i^cen  knows  she  should  n6t  look  too  deeply  into  her  servant’s  modves  for 
their  faidiful  duty,  lest  she  see  what  might,  or  at  least  ought  to  displease 
her.’ 

Relieved  by  these  last  words,  Leicester  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  ex¬ 
pressions  of  deep  and  passionate  attachment,  which  perhaps,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  were  not  altogether  fictidous.  The  mingled  emotions  which  had  qt 
first  overcome  him,  had  now  given  way  to  the  cnergede  vigour  with  which 
he  hail  detcrmincxl  to  support  his  place  in  the  Queen’s  favour  ;  and  never 
did  he  seem  to  Elizabeth  more  eloquent,  more  handsome,  more  interesting, 
than,  while  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  conjured  her  to  strip  him  of  all  bw 
power,  but  to  leave  him  the  name  of  her  servant. — ‘  Take  from  the  podr 
Dudley,’  he  exclaimed,  *  all  that  your  bounty  has  made  him,  and  bid  him 
be  the  poor  gentleman  he  was  when  your  Grace  first  shone  on  him ;  leave 
him  no  more  than  bis  cloak  and  his  sword,  but  let  him  still  boast  he  has — 
what  in  wonl  or  dccil  be  never  forfcitwl — the  regard  of  his  adored  Queen 
gnd  mistress !’  ‘  No,  Dudley  !’  said  Elizabeth,  raising  him  with  one  hand, 
while  she  extendeti  the  other  *ihat  he  might  kiss  it ;  ‘  Elizabeth  bath  not 
forgotten  that,  whilst  you  were  a  poor  gentleman,  despoiled  of  ycurTieredi- 
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(arrr^lc.^^  was  as  pwht  a  princess^  and  that  in  her  eauac  yoa  then  ven> 
turn  i^  %at’b{mre88tbh  had  left  you — your  life  and  honour .~K!se,'' niy 
loMylmdl^titny  Mnd^  !*^Kise,  andhe  what  you  have  ever  been,  the  graoe 
of  our  court,  and  the  support  of  our  throne.  Your  niistress  may  bt  fbreed 
to  dude  yiMr  uMsdemearwun,  but  never  without  owning  your  inerita.«4-And 
80  help  me  she  added,  turning  to  the  audience,  who,  with  various  fed-> 

in^  wkuessed  this  interesting  soeney— So  help  me  Gkid,  gentlemen,  as  1 
think  jtiever  Mvnrcign  had  a  truer  servant,  than  I  have  in  this  noble  earl.' 

**  A  nHinnur  of  assent  rose  from  the  Leicestrian  faction,  which  the  friends 
of  Susiex  dared  not  oj^ae.  Yh^  remained  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  dionoyed  as  well  as  roortined  by  the  public  and  abmlute  triumph  of  . 
their  opponents.  Leicester’s  first  use  of  the  familiarity  to  which  the  Queen 
had  so  publicly  restored  him,  was  to  ask  her  commands  concerning  Vamey'a 
offence.  '  Although,'  he  said,  '  the  fellow  deserves  nothing  from  roe  Imt 
displeasure,  yet,  might  1  presume  to  intercede — ’  *  In  truth,  we  had  for¬ 

gotten  hia  matter,’  said  the  Queen ;  '  and  it  was  ill  done  of  us,  who  owe  ju^ 
tice  to  our  meanest,  as  well  as  to  our  highest  subject.  We  are  pleased,  my 
lord,  that  you  were  the  first  to  recall  the  matter  to  our  memory. — u 
Treaailian,  the  accuser  ? — ^let  him  come  before  us.'  ” 

She  endeavours  to  comfort  Tressilian,  by  reminding  him,  that 
“  a  bolt  lost  is  not  a  bow  broken,”  and  advises  him  to  fbi^t 
this  Lady  Light-a-Love.  Tressilian,  however,  impeaches  Varney’s 
word ;  they  exchange  defiance,  but  are  silenced  by  the  Queen, 
with  a  **  peace  you  knaves  both,  know  you  where  you  are  ?  Look 
“  you,  sirs,  he  that  speaks  of  drawing  swords,  in  any  other  quart- 
‘5  rel  than  mine,  or  England's,  by  mine  honour,  I’ll  bracelet  him 
**  with  iron' both  on  wrist  and  ankle.”  The  boldest  stood,  her 
fore  this  uncommon  female,  like  trembling  school-boys.  Tressi- 
lian's  calm  denial  of  credit  to  Varney,  induces  the  Queen  to  ask 
Leicester,  himself,  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of*  his  servant’s  words. 
In  matchless  hypocrisy,  and  mf?an  equivocation,  his  answer 
is,' “  To  the  best  of  my  belief, — indeed  to  my  certain  know. 
“  ledge,— «he  is  a  wedded  wife.”  Tressilian's  farther  incredu¬ 
lity^  is  not  permitted,  and  he  is  'abruptly  silenced.  The  Queen 
announces  her  intention  to  visit  Kenilworth,  Leicester’s  castle, 
in  the  ensuing' week ;  invites  Sussex ;  and,  to 'the  consternation 
of  both  Leicester  and  Varney,  peremptorily  commands  the  latter 
to  produce  his  beautiful  wife,  at  the  intended  festival.  She, 
last  of  all,  orders'  a  new  cassock  for  Raleigh  ;  and  so  terminat* 
“  ed  this  celebrated  audience,  in  which,  as  throughout  her  life, 
“  Elizabeth  united  the  occasional  caprice  of  her  sex,  with  that 
“  sense  and  sound  policy,  in  which  neither  man  nor  woman  ever 
“  excelled  her.” 

A  cabinet  coundl  is  held  on  the  subject  of  the  confinement 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  now  of  seven  years  duration.  This, 
Elizabeth  is  easily  persuaded,  it  concerns  the  public  safety  to 
continue, rigorously.  'She  orders  her  barge  upon  the  I'hames, 
^  ‘ai-ploasnre  lexcursion.  Leicester  passes  through  'a  crowd  * qf 
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suppllcaots,  as  he  comes  from, the  royal  pfqtiehee 
hioiu  author  statioos  some  persona,  there,  of*  smalW  repute  wa  , 
than  now.  ^  '  ■ »-  i'H  f.iii,  riM^Tiu 

f  PoyningB,  good  morrow,  and  how  does  your  wife  and  fur  daughter? 
Why  come  they  not  to  court  ? — ^Adanis,  your  suit  is  naught— khe- Queen  will ' 
grant  no  more  monopolies — but  I  may  senre  you  in  another'matter. — My 
good  Alderman  Aylford,  the  suit  of  the  City,  Meeting  Queenhime,  shall  he 
forwwded  as  far  as  my  poor  interest  can  serve. — Master  Edmund  Spencer, 
touching  your  Irish  petition,  I  would  willingly  aid  you,  from  my  love  to 
the  Muses ;  but  thou  hast  nettled  the  Lord  Treasurer.*  *  My  lord,'  said 
the  poet,  *  were  I  permitted  to  explain — *  Come  to  my  lodgii^  Edmund,* 
answered  •  the  Earl — ‘  not  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  but  soon. — Ha,  Will 
Shakspeare — wild  Will ! — thou  hast  given  my  nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  love^ 
powder — ^he  cannot  sleep  without  thy  Venus  and  Adonis  under  his  pillow  I 
We  will  have  thee  hanged  for  the  veriest  wisard  in  Europe.  Hark  thee, 
mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  matter  of  the  patent,  and  of  the  bears. 
Theyjkijfcr  bowed,  and  the  Earl  nodded  and  pass^  on — so  that  age  would 
have  told  the  tale — in  ours,  perhaps,  we  might  say  the  immortal  had  done 
homage  to  the  mortal.  The  next  whom  the  favourite  accosted,  was  one  of 
his  own  zealous  dependants.”  •  . 

The  vene  on  the  Thames  is  inimitable.  ,  The  queen  alludes 
to  a  petition,  in  her  hand,  from  Orson  Pinnit,  keeper  of  the  royal 
bears.;  and  then  to  the  players  encouraged  by  that  wag.  Will 
Shakspeare.'*'  She  moots  the  question,  as  to  which  sport  is  most 
edifying ;  the  said  Orson  complaining  that  the  aforesmd  Will  was 
running  away  with  all  his,  Orson'’s,  ordinary  spectators.  Sussex 
describes  the  excitements  and  glories  of  bear-baiting,  so  graphi¬ 
cally,  that  the  Queen  would,  as  ^e  says,  have  had  the  whole  b^r- 
garden  before  her  eyes,  had  she  never  seen  a  baiting-match,;  as 
she  liad  seen  many,  and  hoped,  **  with  heaven'*s  allowance,  to  see 
many  more.'”  Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  pleads  the  cause  of 
the  players ;  and  artfully  insinuates  the  exquisite  compliment  to 
Elizabeth  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  drama  bp 
calls,  **  a  mad  tale  of  fairies,  love  charms,  and  I  wot  not, what 
«  besides."  The  Queen  wishes  to  hear  the  lines,  and  commands 
Tressilian  to  recite  them ;  but  he  refers  to  Raleigh,  who  pro¬ 
nounces,  with  much  grace,  the  far  famed  vision  of  Oberon. 

That  very  time  I  saw,  (hut  thou  couldst  not,) 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth,  '  ’ 

Cupid,  all  arm’d :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
.1'  •  '  At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ;  > 

And  loos’d  hia  love-shaft  smartly  from  hia  bow. 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts :  .  . 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid’s  fiery  shf/t  , 

'  Quench’d  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat’ry  moon ;  '  * 

i’  And  the  imperial  vot'resR  passed  on,  S*  'I'  !•* 

'  .  '  .1  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.”  '  .  It  Mi/I 

When  the  speaker  had  ceased,  she  murmured,  over  the  last 
^  lines  as  if  scarce  conscious  that  she  wa.s  overheard;  and  os 
“  she  uttered  the  words,  ‘  In  mmden  meditation,  fancy  free,’  she 
“  dropt  into  the  Thames  the  supplication  of  Orson  Pinnit, 
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keeper  of  ithe  royal  tiears,  to  fintl  more  favourable  acce|>tan?c 
“  at  ^ecrneHft,  or  wherever  the  tide  miglit  waft  it.”  ‘  ' 

"Waykhd  Smith  is  appalled  by  the  resurrection,  as  he  thinks 
it,  of  hU  o|d  inaster  Bemetnus  Doboobie ;  and,  wishing  . to  get 
out  of  the  chance  of  his  recognition,  roost  readily  goes  on  a 
mission  for  his  master  Tressilian. 

Ijeicester  is' now  fairly  committed  in  a  cause  of  duplicity  and 
falsehood ;  but  the  deeper  and  more  abandoned  Varney  has  already 
plaunetl  far  ulterior  vdlany.  He  never  ceast*;  to  tempt  Leices¬ 
ter  with  a  prospect  of  the  crown  matrimonial ;  looking  to  liis 
own  necessary  advancement  on  such  an  event.  Leicester,  among 
other  weaknesses,  believes  in  astrology,  and  the  influence  of  the 
stars;' of  which  infirmity  Demetrius  Doboobie,  actually  in  his 
service  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Alasco,  takes  suitable  advantage. 
This  worthy  is,  upon  one  occasion,  kept  on  a  tower  of  Leicester's 
house,  all  the  night,  studying  his  employer's  horoscope;  and 
comes  down  in  the  morning  well  informed  of  what  has  just  be¬ 
fallen  the  Earl,  in  consequence  of  having  received  concerted  signals' 
from  Varney,  who  has  had  him  in  view  on  his  perch.  The  latter 
has  other  occasion  for  the  astrologer’s  services ;  and  takes  him  to 
Cumnor-hall,  with  the  intent  of  applying  his  skill  to  the  poison¬ 
ing  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester.  I)ob<x>bie  comes  to  Cumnor 
Black  Bear,  with  Lambourne,  who,  being  drunk,  speaks  out  very 
freely,  and  sends  for  Anthony  Foster.  Wayland,  unknown  to 
Doboobie,  is  present,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar ;  and  taking  the 
opportunity  of  Foster’s  absence,  enters  Cumnor  place,  to  sel  ll  his 
wares ;  obtains  and  communicates  information,  and  puts  the  lady 
HI  possession  of  an  antidote  to  Alasco’s  poison.  The  Queen’s  per¬ 
emptory  and  most  particuter  order  that  Amy  shall  be  present  at 
the  revels  at  Kenilworth,  much  perplexes  both  Leicester  and 
Varney.  The  Earl  is  most  indignant  that  his  countess  shall  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  as  Varney’s  wife ;  he  insists  u}xm  some  other 
expedient  being  thought  of ;  but  at  last  sends  Varney  to  Cum¬ 
nor  place  with  a  letter  actually  making  that  impudent  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  received  by  the  Countess  with  the  utmost  indigna¬ 
tion. 

"  All,  however,  was  as  still  as  death,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  qwke 
in  the  inner-chamber,  were,  if  they  s^ioke  at  all,  carefully  subduct!  to  a  tone 
which  could  not  be  heard  in  the  next.  At  once,  however,  tliey  were  heard 
to  speak  fast,  thick,  fnd  hastily ;  and  presently  after  the  voice  of  the  Count¬ 
ess  was  heard  excMining,  at  tlic  highest  pitch  to  which  human  indignation 
could  raise  it,  *  Undo  the  door,  sir,  I  command  you ! — ^Undo  the  door  !—  I 
will  have  no  other  reply  !’  she  continued,  drowmng  with  her  vehement  ac¬ 
cents  Ae  low  and  muttered  sounds  which  Varney  was  heard  to  utter  betwixt 
whiles.  ,i,^,What,  he!  without  there!’  she  persisted,  accompanying  her 
vyords  wj|h  shrieks,  ‘  Janet,  alarm  the  house  l-^Foster,  break  opcn'tbtidoor 
—I  ain  detained  here  by  a  traitor ! — Use  axe  and  lever,  Master  Foster — I 
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will  be  your  wnrrant !’  'It  shall  not  need.  Madam,’  Varney  was  at  length 
diatiwitly  hpard  to  say.  .'If  you  please  to  expose  my  lord’s  importaitrt  Oon- 
ccms  and  your  own  to  the  general  oar,  1  will  not  be  your  hindrancd.'  i  r. 

'*  The  (kwr  was  unlocked  and  throws  open,  and  Janet  and  hv  fathei*  push¬ 
ed  in',  ankious  to  learu  the  cause  of  these  reiterated  exclamatiops.  ^ 

"  HHien  they  entered  the  apar^ent,  Varney  stood  by  the  door  his 

teeth,  with  an.  expression  in  which  rage,  and  shame,  and  fear,  had  cadi  meir 
share.  The  Countess  stood  in  the  midst  of  her  apartment  like  a  ijuvenile 
Pythoness,  under  the  influence  of  the  prophetic  fury.  The  veihaiolher 
b^utiful  forehead  started  into  swoln  blue  lines  througn  the  hurried  impulse 
of  her  articulation — ^her  cheek  and  neck  glowed  like  scarlet — ^her  eyes  were 
like  those  of  an  imprisoned  eagle,  flashing  red  lightning  on  the  foes  whom 
it  cannot  reach  with  its  talons.  Were  it  possible  for  one  of  the  Graces  to  hare 
been  animated  by  a  Fury,  the  countenance  could  not  have  united  such 
beauty  with  so  much  hatred,  scorn,  defiance,  and  restentment.  The  gesture 
and  attitude  corresponded  with  the  voice  and  looks,  and  altogether  present¬ 
ed  a  spectacle  which  was  at  once  beautiful  and  fearful ;  so  much  of  the 
sublime  had  the  energy  of  passion  united  with  the  Countess  Amy's  natmral 
lovliness.  Janet,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open,  ran  to  her  mistress ;  and 
more  slowly,  yet  with  more  haste  than  he  was  wont,  Anthony  Foster  went  to 
Richard  Varney.  '  In  the  Truth’s  name,  what  ails  your  ladyship  ?’  said  the 
former.  '  What,  in  the  name  of  Satan,  have  you  done  to  her  ?’  said  Foster 
to  his  friend.  '  Who,  I? — nothing,’  answerra  Varney,  but  with  sunken 
head  and  sullen  voice ;  nothing  but  communicated  to  ho’  her  lord's  com¬ 
mands,  which,  if  the  lady  list  not  to  obey,  she  knows  better  how  to  answer 
it  than  1  may  pretend  to  do.’  '  Now,  by  heaven,  Janet,’  said  the  Cmmtess, 

'  the  false  traitor  lies  in  his  throat !  He  must  needs  lie,  for  he  speaks  to  the 
dishonour  of  my  noble  lord — he  must  needs  lie  doubly,  for  he  speaks  to  gain 
ends  of  his  own,  equally  execrable  and  unattainable.*  *  You  have  misap¬ 
prehended  me,  lady,’  said  Varney,  with  a  sulky  species  of  submission  and 
apology ;  '  let  this  matter  rest  till  your  passsion  be  abated,  and  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  im.*  '  Thou  shalt  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,’  said  the  Coun¬ 
tess.  '  Look  at  him,  Janet.  He  is  fairly  dressed,  hath  the  outside  of  a 
gentleman,  and  hither  he  came  to  persuade  me  it  was  my  lord’s  pleasure, — 
nay,  more,  my  wedded  lord’s  commands,  tliat  I  should  go  with  him  to  Ke¬ 
nilworth,  and  before  the  Queen  and  nobles,  and  in  presence  of  my  own  wed- 
ed  lord,  that  I  should  acknowledge  him — him  there — that  very  cloak- 
brushing,  shoe-cleaning  fellow— Ai/rt  there,  my  lord’s  lacquey,  for  my  lie^ 
lord  and  husband ;  furnishing  against  myself,  great  God  !  whenever  1  was 
to  claim  my  right  and  my  rank,  such  weapons  as  would  hew  my  just  claim 
from  the  root,  and  destroy  my  character  to  be  regarded  as  an  honourable 
matron  of  the  Engli^  nobility.’  ” 

The  villain  Varney,  thus  foiled,  mixes  a  poison,  with  Alasco’s 
aid ;  and  the  sleek  miscreant  Foster  brings  the  draught,  as  a  cor¬ 
dial,  to  Amy.  Janet  suspects  the  deceit,  and  offering  to  drink  the 
pretended  restorative,  is  stopped  by  her  terrified  father.  Amy  asks 
Foster  todrink;  but  he  ref  uses,and  hastily  leaves  the  room.  Varney 
himself,  somewhat  strangely  after  all  that  has  passed,  compels 
the  unhappy  lady  to  take  the  accursed  potion ;  by  quelling  her 
with  his  eye,  according  to  his  account,  as  the  keeper  quells  a 
maniac.  A  torpor  is  the  consequence,  which  the  lady  is  told  is 
only  meant  to  give  her  a  diidoclination  to  leave  Cumnor-place.  Ja¬ 
net  informs  her  of  Waytand's  proposal  to  aid  her  escape ;  on  which 
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nhiikcs  off  her  i  lethargy  in  an  instant ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the,i%ht,  guided  by  the  futhful  midden,  is  committed  to  his 
at  the  postern  gate  of  the  park.  Having  but  one  bone,  on 
whiah  the  lady  is  placed,  they  get  on  but  slowly  towards  KeniU 
worth ;  whither  she  peremptorily  orders  her  guide  to  conduct  her. 
By  the  aid  of  that  convenient  deity  Apropos makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  by  the  bye,  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  tale, — they 
find,  ready  broke  for  a  lady,  a  neat-going  palfrey,  held  by  a 
stupid  boor,  and  intended  for  nothing  less  than  to  carry  a  bride 
to  church.  The  Countess  being,  of  course,  the  person  for  whom  the 
horse  is  intended,  she  is  established,  in  the  side-saddle,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  her  journey.  The  owner,  who  happens  to  be  Goldtbred, 
the  village  mercer,  formerly  mentioned,  follows  at  such  speed, 
that  his  horse  becomes  runaway  ;  and  he  passes  the  freebooters, 
unconscious  of  all  the  elements  of  nature.  The  palfrey,  however, 
is  to  be  left  in  safety  at  the  next  town.  There  the  fugitives  pro¬ 
cure  another ;  and  in  their  progress  to  Kenilworth,  overtake  a 
strolling  party  of  masquers,  also  on  their  way  thither ;  among 
'  whom  are  Flibbertigibbet,  in  the  likeness  of  an  imp,  and  his  learn¬ 
ed  master.  Varney  and  Lambourne,  ignorant  of  Amy's  flight, 
come  up;  but  do  not  recognize  her  in  her  disguise  as  a  pea- 
sant,  yet  fa-ther  fortified  by  Dickie’s  ready  pretence  that  the 
woman  has  been  called,  professionally,  to  one  of  the  masquers  ra¬ 
ther  unseasonably  taken  in  labour. 

The  rush  of  the  whole  world  to  Kenilworth,  to  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  roads,  is  described  in  a  lively  manner.  Waylandand 
his  charge  arrive  at  the  famous  castle :  and  are  allowed  to  pass  the 
outer  gate  of  the  park,  more  easily  than  they  expected,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Flibbertigibbet,  who  had^,  on  entering  before 
them,  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  train  of  masquers. 
He  waits  for  them,  perched  on  a  tree ;  and  with  his  cloven  feet, 
and  long  black  arms,  drops  from  an  oak  on  the  person  of  the 
astonished  Wayland.  Thus  attended,  the  Countess  enters  her 
own  castle.  The  clever  imp  gains  them  admittance  at  the 
outer  castle  gate,  by  whispering  in  the  giant  porter's  ear,  that 
he  will  be  at  hand  to  prompt  him,  when  he  recites  the  speech 
which  has  been  allotted  him  to  say  to  the  Queen  ;  and  whieh^ 
strange  to  tell,  has  been  written  by  the  Domine,  Erasmus  Holi¬ 
day,  himself.  They  pass  along  the  bridge  which  is  used  as  a  tilt 
yard,  enter  the  castle,  and  by  means  of  a  bribe  from  Wayland  to  a 
servant,  are  lodged,  unknown  to  Amy,  in  Tressilian's  own  cham¬ 
ber,  in  a  part  of  the  castle  called  Mervyn’s  tower,  once  used  as  a 
prison.  ^Vayland,  entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Amy  to  Leicester, 
goes  rather  .m  quest  of  Tressilian;  and  has  his  pocket  picked  (Al 
the  letter  by  i  his  friend  Flibbertigibbet,  who  has  >  tlireatened 
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him  With  some  triek,  forrefiMing  to>  inform  him  WhO'thdfomalfe 
is  who  travelled  with  him:  Wayland  does 'not  find  Treksilfan ; 
but  Tremilian  finds  the  Countess,  to  his  astonishment,  'as  he  en¬ 
ters  bis  own  chamber.  He  is  still  in  the  belief  'that  she  is'Vat«- 
ney's  wife';  she  spams  the  imputation  with  her* wonted  disdain^ 
but  nevertheless  resolves  not  to  break  her  wordj  by  telling 
him  the  truth.  She  entreats  his  silence  for  twenty-four  hours; 
and  he  gives  his  pledge,  although  he  strongly  urges 'an  imitie^ 
diate  appeal  to  the  Queen,  on  her  arrival,'  which  is  every  moi-* 
ment  expected.  •'  '  ni"! 

Lamlmume  sees  Tressilian  leave  the  Countess,  and  spreads 
the  report  that  he  has  a  paramour  in  his  chamber.  Tressilian 
meets  with  Raleigh  and  Blount,  who  promise  to  accommodate 
him  in  their  apartments.  The  Queen  arrives  after  sunset,'  and 
enters  the  castle  in  grand  cavalcade,  by  torch  light,  with'Lri* 
oester  on  her  right  hand,  blazing  with  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold. 
On  the  bridge  a  pageant,  headed  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  from 
the  floating  island,  is  in  readiness  to  welcome  the  Queen,  in  the 
sentimental  and  fantastic  style  of  the  age;  fireworks  are  dis¬ 
charged,  heathen  gods  and  allegories  without  end,  offer  gifts,  and 
’  Elizabeth  is  at  last  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  great  hail  of  the 
castle.  The  Queen  soon  brings  on  the  subject  of  Amy  Robsart, 
whom  she  evinces  the  strongest  curiosity  to  see.  Varney  oflfers  a 
phyrician’s  certificate  of  her  illness.  Tressilian  abruptly,  yet 
pointedly,  denies  its  truth ;  but  recollecting  his  promise  to  the 
Countess,  is  unable  to  give  a  reason;  again,  however,' in  the 
most  strenuous  manner,  seizing  the  Queen's  train,  he  denounces 
the  evidence  to  be  “  false  as  hell,”  and  pledges  himself  to  prove 
his  charge,  if  allowed  twenty-four  hour’s  delay.  Tressilian  is  be¬ 
lieved,  even  by  his  own  friends,  to  be  mad,  and  is  put  to  bed  and 
carefully  watched  in  Blount's  lodgings.  Elizabeth  makes  knights 
of  Varney,  Raleigh,  and  Blount. 

Leicester,  in  superstitious  slavery  to  his  horoscope,  again 
and  again  studies  the  heavens.  He  enters  into  deep  consultation 
with  Vamey  on  the  subject  ofhisembarassing  situation;  but  furi¬ 
ously  repels  that  villain’s  hints'  about  removing  the  Countess*^ 
Varney  changes  the  subject,  by  informing  Leicester  that  Tressi¬ 
lian  has  made  so  free  as  to  introduce  a  paramour  into  his  apart¬ 
ment.  Leicester  directs  Varney  to  watch  him.  A  magnificent 
hunting  match  is  to  take  place,  and  the  bugles  give  warn¬ 
ing  early  in  the  morning,  of  -the  sports  of  the  day.  *  Lam- 
bourne,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  drunk  throughout  the  fes¬ 
tival,  rains  admittance  td  Amy's  apartment,  in  her  belief  that 
she' admits  Leicester.  On  discovering  her 'fatal  mistake,  she 
standti  heroically  at  bay  against  the  brutal  intruder./'* The  castle 
jmlor  comes  to  the  scene,  quarrels  with  Larabourne,  and  while  they 
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figlit,  and  roll  on  the  ground,  “  like  butchers'  dogs,"  Amy  es¬ 
capes,  with  the  loss  oK  her  gloved  rushes  into  the  garden,  and  con¬ 
ceals  herself  in  a  grotto,  in  what  is  called  the  Pleasanoe,  deter¬ 
mined  there ‘to  await  what  may  befal  her.  The  Queei^  attended 
by  Leicester  alone,  enters  the  garden,  and  by  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  distant  courtiers,  is  observed  even,  to  walk  in  a  mmuier  as  if 
she  listened  to  a  tender  declaration. 

.  <<  Hones  in  the  meanwhile  neighed,  and  champed  the  bits  with  impa¬ 
tience  in  the  base-court ;  hounds  yell^  in  their  couples,  and  yeomen,  ran- 
gen,  and  prickers,  lamented  the  exhaling  of  the  dew,  which  would  prevent 
the  scent  from  lying.  But  Leicester  had  another  chace  in  view,  or,  to  speak 
more  justly  towards  him,  had  become  engaged  in  it  withont  premeditation, 
as  the  bign-spirited  hunter  which  follows  die  cry  oS  the  hounds  that  hare 
crossed  his  path  by  accident  The  Queen — an  accomplished  and  handsome 
woman — the  pride  of  England,  the  nope  of  France  and  Holland,  and  the 
dread  of  Spain,  had  probably  listened  with  more  than  usual  favour  to  that 
mixture  of  romantic  gallantry  with  which  she  always  loved  to  be  address^  ; 
And  the  Karl  bail,  in  vanity,  in  ambition,  or  in  both,  thrown  in  more  and 
umre  of  that  delicious  ingredient,  until  his  importimity  became  the  language 
of  love  itself.  'No,  Dudley,’  said  Elizabeth,  yet  it  was  with  broken  ac¬ 
cents — '  No,  I  must  be  the  mother  of  my  people.  Other  ties,  that  make 
the  lowly  maiden  happy,  are  denied  to  her  Sovereign — No,  Leicester,  urge 
it  no  more — Were  1  as  others,  free  to  seek  my  own  happiness— then,  in¬ 
deed — ^bnt  it  cannot — cannot  be. — Delay  the  chace — dclav  it  for  half  an 
hou]>— and  leave  me,  my  lord.'  '  How,  leave  you.  Madam  !’  said  Leicester, 
— '  Has  my  msdness  offended  you  ?’  '  No,  Leicester,  not  so  !’  answered 

the  Queen  nastily;  'but  it  is  madness,  and  must  not  be  re^ieated.  Go— 
but  go  not  far  from  hence — and  meantime  let  no  one  intrude  on  my  juivacy.' 

While  she  spoke  thus,  Dudley  bowed  deeply,  and  retired  with  a  slow  and 
melancholy  air.  The  Queen  stood  gazing  after  him,  and  murmured  to  her¬ 
self — ‘  Were  it  possible — were  it  but  possible  ! — ^but  no — no— Elizabeth 
most  be  the  wife  and  mother  of  Englana  alone.' 

Tbe  Queen,  to  isompose  her  agitated  spirits,  enters  the  very 
in  -vrtiich  Amy  had  taken  refuge.  She  mistakes  the  sylph- 
hke  figure  before  her,  first  for  a  statue,  and  then  for  a  player, 
whose  part  had  fled  her  memorv,  in  the  terrific  presence  of  her 
sovereign.  Amy  undeceives  Iier  by  imploring  her  protection 
against  the  villainous  Varney.  The  scene  is  greatly  too  charac¬ 
teristic  not  to  be  quoted. 

"  '  What,  Varney — Sir  Richard  Vamey — the  servant  of  Lord  Leicester  ? 
—What,  damsel,  are  you  to  him,  or  he  to  you  !’  '  1— I — was  his  prisoner 

— and  he  practised  on  my  life— and  I  broke  forth  to— to' - '  To  throw 

thyself  on  my  protection,  doubtless,'  said  Elizabeth.  '  'fhou  shalt  have  it 
— that  is,  if  thou  art  worthy  ;  for  we  will  sift  this  matter  to  the  uttermost. 
—Thou  art,'  she  said,  bending  on  the  Countess  an  eye  which  seemetl  de- 
aigned  to  pierce  her  very  inmost  soul, — '  thou  art  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir 
Hugh  Roburt  of  Lidcote-Hall  ?'  '  Forgive  me — forgive  me — ^most  gracions 
Princess !'  said  Amy,  drooping  once  more  on  her  knee,  fmm  which  she  had 
arisen.  '  For  what  should  I  forgive  thee  silly  wench  ?'  said  Elizabeth ; 
*  for  being  the  daughter  of  thine  own  father  }  iTiou  art  brain-sick,  surely. 
Well,  I  see  I  must  wring  the  story  from  fliec  by  inches— Thou  did'st 
ceive  thine  old  and  honoured  father— thy  look  confesses  it-— cheated  Matter 
'frcssilian — thy  blush  avouches  it— and  married  this  same  Vtmey.’ 
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*  Amy  sprung  on  her  feet,  and  Intrrruptcd  the  Queen  eagerly,  with,  *  Ko, 
Matlani,  no— as  there  is  a<>ou  above  us,  I  am  not  the  sordid  u'Tetch  you 
wouhl  tKkc  me !  1  am  not  the  wife  of  that  contemptible  slave— of  that  most 
deliberate  villain  1  1  am  not  the  wife  of  Varney !  1  woukl  rather  be  the 
bride  of  Destruction  !’  ! 


*  'fhe  Queen,  overwhdmed  in  her  turn  by  Amy’s  vehemence,  stood  silent 
for  an  instant,  and  then  replied,  ‘  Why,  God  ha'  mercy  I  woman — I  see 
thou  can’st  talk  fast  enough  when  the  theme  fikes  thee.  Nay,  tell  me,  wo¬ 
man,’  she  continued,  for  to  the  impulse  of  curiosity  was  now  added  that  of 
an  undefined  jealousy  that  some  deception  had  been  practised  on  her,—'  teU 
me,  woman — for  by  God’s  day,  1  will  know — whose  wife,  or  whose  par¬ 
amour  art  thou  ?  Speak  out,  and  be  speedy — ^’fhou  wert  better  dally  with 
a  lioness  than  with  Elizabeth.' 

'  Urgeil  to  this  extremity,  dragged  fts  it  were  by  irresistible  force  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  which  she  saw  but  could  not  avoid, — ^pmnittwl  not  a 
moment’s  respite  by  the  eager  words,  and  menacing  gestures  of  the  oftended 

Suecn,  Amy  at  length  uttered  in  despair,  ‘  The  Earl  of  Leicester  knows  it 
L'  ‘The  Earl  of  Ldeesttr!’  said  Elizabeth,  in  utter  astonislimcut— 

*  The  Earl  of  Leicester !'  she  rcpeatal,  with  kindling  anger, — ‘  W'onian, 
thou  art  set  on  to  this — tliou  doest  belie  him— he  takes  no  keep  of  such 
thiuga  as  thou  art.  'Thou  art  suborned  to  slander  the  noblest  lord,  and  the 
truest -hearted  gentleman,  in  England  !  But  were  he  the  right  hand  of  our 
trust,  or  sometning  yet  dearer  to  us,  thoii  shalt  have  thy  hearing,  and  that 
in  his  presence,  (’omc  with  me-^-come  with  me  instantly.’ 

'  As  Amy  shrunk  back  with  terror,  which  the  incensed  Queen  intcrpreteil 
as  that  of  conscious  guilt,  Elizabeth  hastily  advanced,  seized  on  her  arm, 
and  hastencil  with  swift  and  long  steps  ont  of  the  grotto,  and  along  the 
principal  alley  of  the  Pleasance,  dragging  with  her  the  terrifieil  Countess, 
whom  she  still  held  by  the  arm,  and  whose  utmost  exertions  could  but  just 
keep  pace  with  those  of  the  indignant  Queen.' 

'riiis  semi-barbarous  scene,  so  like  the  peremptory,  unhesitat- 
inf',  and,  sooth  to  say,  indelicate  Elizabeth,  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  coloured  in  the  talc.  Into  the  splendid  circle  of  lords  and 
ladies,  waiting  to  mount  on  horseback,  rushes  the  furious  “  Virgin 
Queen,”  dragging  tlie  lialf-fainting  Countessj  and  exciaipiing, 
“  Where  is  my  Lord  of  Leicester  ?  Stand  forth  my  Lord  ol’ 
Leicester  ! — Knowest  tliou  this  woman  I.eicester  had  b^en 


receiving,  in  many  an  inuendo,  compliments  w’hich  came  from  a 
settled  belief  that  all  was  arranged  between  the  Queen  and  him, 
whea  this  jxirtentous  ap]iarition  humbles  him  to  the  earth. 

“Leicester,’  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  passion, 
'  could  I  tliiiik  thou  hast  practisctl  on  me— on  me  thy  Sovereign— on  me 
tliy  confiding,  thy  too  partial  mistress,  the  base  and  ungrateful  deception 
which  thy  present  confusion  suniiiscs — ^by  all  that  is  holy,  false  lord,  that 
head  of  thine  were  in  as  great  peril  as  ever  was  thy  father's  !’  , 

'  Leicester  had  not  conscious  innocence,  but  he  had  pride  to  support  him. 
He  raiaetl  slowly  his  brow  and  features,  which  were  black  and  swoln  with 
oontending  emotions,  and  only  replied,  '  My  head  cannot  fall  but  by  the 
sentence  of  ray  peers — to  them  I  will  plead,  and  not  to  a  princess  who  thus 
requites  iny  faithful  service.’  '  What !  my  lords,'  said  Elizabeth,  locking 
arosind,  '  we  are  defied,  1  think — defied  in  the  Castle  we  have  ourseKes  her 
stowed/  on  tliie  proud  man ! — My  Lord  Shrewsbury,  you  are  Marshal  of 
England,  atUcli  him  of  high  treason.’  '  Whom  does  your  Grace  mean?’ 
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nid  fibrewBburyy  maoh'  (urprlmi/  for  be  bed  that  hutant  joined  die  «• 
■toaished  evole.  '  W'hom  s^uld  1  meat;,  but  that  traitor,  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Laecrtfi/! — Couain  of  Huncdon,  order  out  your  band  of  gendemen  pen- 
doncn,  and  take  him  into  instant  custody.— 1  say,  rillain,  tuke  haste  !’ 

*  Hunsdon,  a  rough  old  noble,  who,  from  his  relationship  to  the  Boleyns, 
was  aecnstoDied  to  use  more  freedom  with  theQueen  than  almost  any  others, 
replied  bluntly,  '  And  it  is  like  your  Grace  mi^t  order  me  to  the  Tower 
toHosonow,  for  making  too  much  haste.  I  do  beseech  you  to  be  Mtient.* 

*  Patient— kiod’s  life  V  exclaimed  the  Queen,— ^  name  not  the  word  to  me 
—thou  know’st  not  of  what  he  is  guilty !’ 

‘  Amy,  who  had  by  this  time  in  some  degree  recorered  herself,  and  who  saw 
her  husband,  as  she  conceired,  in  the  utmost  danger  from  the  rage  of  an  of¬ 
fended  Sovereign,  instantly,  (and,  alas  !  how  many  women  have  done  the 
aamc,)  forgot  her  own  wronn,  and  her  own  danger,  in  her  apprehensions 
for  him,  ai^  throwing  herself  before  the  Queen,  embraced  her  knees,  while 
she  eetclaimed,  *  He  is  miiltless.  Madam — ^he  is  guiltless — no  one  can  lay 
aught  to  the  cha^e  of  the  noble  Leicester.*  ‘  Why,  minion,'  answered  the 
Queen,  *  did’st  not  thou,  thyself,  say  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  privy 
to  thy  whole  history  ?’  '  Did  I  my  so  repeated  the  unhappy  Amy,  laying 
assde  every  consideration  of  consistency,  ai^  of  self-interest ;  '  O,  I  did, 
1  foully  belied  him.  May  God  so  jud^  me,  as  I  believe  he  was  never  privy 
to  a  tMU^t  that  would  harm  me  I*  '  Woman  I*  said  Elisabeth,  *  1'  will 
know  who  has  moved  thee  to  this ;  or  my  wrath— and  the  wrath  of  kings 
is  a  darning  fire-^-shall  wither  and  consume  thee  like  a  weed  in  the  furnace.’ 

*  As  the  Queen  uttered  this  threat,  Leicester's  better  angel  called  his 
pride  to  his  aid,  and  reproached  him  with  the  utter  extremity  of  meanness 
whkh  would  overwhelm  him  for  ever,  if  he  stooped  to  take  shelter  muier 
the  generous  interposition  of  his  wife,  and  abandoned  her,  in  return  for  her 
kindness,  to  the  resentment  of  the  Queen.  He  had  already  raised  his  head, 
vrith  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  honour,  to  avow  his  marriage,  and  proclaim 
himself  the  protector  of  hit  Countess,  when  Varney,  bom,  as  it  appeared, 
to  be  hit  master's  evil  genius,  rushed  into  the  preMnee,  with  every  mark 
of  disorder  on  his  face  and  apparel.  *  What  means  this  saucy  intrusion  ? 
■aid  Elizabeth.’ 

Varney,  with  his  usual  matchless  impudence,  imposes  the 
belief  on  the  Queen  that  Amy  is  insane ;  and  entreats  that  his 
wife  may  be  delivered  to  the  care  of  her  friends.  The  Queen  ap¬ 
proves,'  18  reconciled  to  Leicester,  and  gives  orders  for  the  hunUng 
to  begin.  ^ 

Accompanied  by  Varney,  Leicester  visits  the  Countess.  ,  The 
scene  much  exalts  her  character.  She  repels,  with  all  the  spifit 
of  a  heroine,  the  degrading  proposal  made  to  her  by^  her 
own  husband,  to  pass  for  Varney’s  wife.  Varney  then  hypocri¬ 
tical  ly  proposes  that  slie  shall  retire  to  her  father's  hall,  |  un¬ 
der  Tressilian's  protection.  The  Countess  asks  leave  to  speak 
her  mind. 

’’  Leicester  was  silent,  but  bent  his  head  towards  the  Countess,  as  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  she  was  at  bberty  to  proceed.  '  There  hath  been  but  one  cai^ 
for  these  evils,  my  lord,*  she  proceeded,  ‘  and  it  resolves  itself  into  me 
mTSterkras  duplicity  with  which  you  have  been  imiuecd  to  surround  your¬ 
self.  Extricate  yourself  at  once,  my  lord,  from  the  tyranny  of  these  di»> 
graceful  trammels.  Be  like  a  true  English  gentleman,  kugbt,  and  sari, 
who  hdlds  that  truth  is  the  foundation  of  honour,  and  that  honour  is  dear 
to  him  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Take  your  ill-fated  wife  by  the  hand. 
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lead  her  to  the  foototool  of  Elisabeth’s  throiie>~8a7,  that  ht'a  monelttof 
infatoasioD,  moved  by  supposed  beauty,  of  which  none  perhaps  can  wnr 
trace  even  the  remains,  1  gave  my  baiid  to  this  Amy  KobaartA-You  will 
then  have  done  justice  to  me,  my  lord,  and  to  your  own  honour ;  and  should 
law  or  Mwer  require  you  to  part  from  me,  I  will  oppose  no  objection— since 
I  may  men  with  honour  hide  a  grieved  and  broken  heart  in  those  sfaadea 
from  which  your  love  withdrew  me.*  i  :  \ 

*  There  was  so  much  of  dignity,  so  much  of  tenderness  in  the  Count* 
ess's  remonstrance,  that  it  moved  all  that  was  noble  and  gmevous  in  the 
soul  of  her  husband.  The  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  the 
duplicity  and  tergiversation  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  stung  him  at 
once  with  remorse  and  shame.*  *  1  am  not  worthy  of  you,  Amy,*  he  said,. 

*  t^t  could  weigh  aught  which  ambition  has  to  give  against  such  a  heart  as 
thine.  1  have  a  bitter  penance  to  perform,  in  diwntangling,  before  sneering 
foes  snd  sstounded  friends,  all  the  meshes  of  my  own  deceitful  poli^. — 
And  the  Queen — but  let  her  take  my  head,  as  she  has  threatened.*  ‘  Your 
head,  my  lord  i*  said  the  Countess ;  *  because  you  used  the  frasdom  and 
liberty  of  an  English  subject  in  chusing  a  wife  ?  For  shame  ;  it  is  this  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  Quin's  justice,  this  apprehension  of  danger,  which  cannot 
but  be  imaginai7,  that,  like  scare-crows,  have  induced  you  to  forsake  the 
straight-forward  path,  which,  as  it  is  the  best,  is  also  the  safest.* 

l^icester  is  moved  almost  to  renounce  the  Queen.  On  leaving 
this  scene  Varney  mutters  to  himself,  **  It  is  now  decided,  she  or 
I  must  perish.'*  His  first  step,  la^like,  is  to  rouse  the  fiend  of 
jealousy  in  his  master's  bosom.  1  nis  he  eaaly  effects  by  telling 
the  truth  for  once,  that  the  Countess's  abode  is  in  Tressilian's 
chamber.  He  deta^s  the  history  of  Tressilian's  vi:<it  to  Cum- 
nor-Place,  Amy's  escape  with  Wayland  Smith,  and  lu'i*  arrival 
and  concealment  in  the  Castle ;  and  exhibiting  her  glove, 
works  up  Leicester's  mind  to  phrenzy.  Varney  uhioins  his 
master's  consent,  and  ugnet  ring  in  token  of  it,  to  rciuove  the 
Countess  from  the  Castle.  She  is  carried  off,  under  night,  in  a 
horse-litter ;  but  Leicester,  relenting,  sends  a  letter  to  Varney  by 
Lamboume,  who  had  lingered  behind,  commanding  him  to  pro-' 
ceed  no  farther  in  his  plan,  till  farther  instructed ;  to  sen^  back 
the  signet  ring,  and  return  to  Kenilworth.  Lambourne  looks 
into  that  letter,  and  discovers  that  Amy  Robsart  is  Countess  of 
Leicester  ;  a  discovery  which  he  means  to  make  good  use  of. 

Leicester  having  promised  Tressilian  an  interview  in  the  Plea- 
sance}  they  meet,  when  the  Earl  cuts  short  Tressilian’s  explanations 
with  ablow;  their  duel  however  is  interrupted  by  the  night-guard, 
and  they  escape  discovery  among  the  grottos  of  the  garden. 
They  do  not  part  without  arranging  another  meeting ;  and  at  a 
mock  tilting-match,  when  every  one  is  engrossed,  Leicester  giving 
the  promised  signal,  they  secretly  withdraw,  mount  tl»eir  horses, 
and  m  a  feyr  minutes  are  met  in  one  of  the  most  sequestered  spots 
in  the  well  wooded  park.  Tressilian, — although,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Earl,  he  draws  his  sword — re-attempts  explanation’; 
but  Leicester  threatens  another  blow,  and  they  fight  again.  Ties. 
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«iltan  ich  disaroi^d,'  thrown  down,  and  at  Utc  point  of  th«  sword, 
when  hia' antagonist’s  arm  is,  in  propitious  nioaicnt,  seized  bjr  a 
boy— no  other  than  Dickie  Sludge,  who  having  the  parties 
retire,  followed  them  with  his  utmost  spepd,  to  pireyerjt  the 
catastrophe  which  iiis  detention  of  the  Countess’s  letter,  is 
about  to  occasion.  This  creature  had  sought  prerious  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  deliver  that  letter  to  the  Earl-— one  of  them  in  the 
Elea^n^,  when  he'  witnessed  the  duel,  and  alarmed  the  gtmrd. 
He  now  gives  Leicester  the  letter,  which  works  such  a  change 
on  him  that  he  offers  his  bosom  to  Tressilian’s  swoi'd.  He  de¬ 
clares  Amy  his  wife,  and,  taking  his  resolution  to  lay  the  whole 
before  the  Queen,  mounts  his  horse  and  gallops  to  tlic  Castle. 
Trossilian,  with  the  imp  seated  before  him,  follows  with  nearly 
the.  like .  speed.  He  is  soon  in  presence  of  the  Queen,  w'hcre 
he  finds  Lacester  on  his  knees.  . 

*  *  Ho,  sir  r  said  the  Queen,  coming  close  up  to  Treasilian,  and  stamping 

on  the  floor  with  the  action  and  manner  of  Henry  himself ;  knew  of 

this  fair  work — jfou  are  an  accomplice  in  this  deception  which  has  hetn 
practised  on  us — ym  have  been  a  main  cause  of  our  doing  injustice  ?’  Trcsi 
silian  dropped  on  his  knee  before  the  Queen,  his  good  sense  shewing  him 
the  risk  of  attempting  any  defence  at  that  moment  of  irritation.  '  Art 
dumb,  sirrah  !’  she  continued ;  ‘  thou  know’st  of  this  aSair— doest  thou 
not  ?’  ‘  Not,  gracious  Madam,  that  this  poor  lady  was  Countess  of  Leicester.’ 
*Nor  shall  any  one  know  her  for  euch,’  saiu  Klizabeth.  '  Death  of  my 
life  I  Countess  of  Leicester  1 — 1  say  Dame  Amy  Dudley — and  well  if  she 
have  not  cause  to  write  herself  widow  of  the  traitor  llol^rt  Dudley.’ 

*  Madam,*  said  Leicester,  ‘  do  with  me  what  it  may  be  your  will  to  do — 
but  work  no  injury  on  this  gentleman — he  hath  in  no  way  deserved  it’ 
'  And  will  he  be  the  better  for  thy  intercession,’  said  tlie  Queen,  leaving 
Tressilian,  who  slowly  arose,  and  rusliing  to  Leicester,  who  continued 
kneding, — '  the  better  for  thy  intercession,  thou  doubly  false— thou  doubly 
forsworn  f — of  tliy  intercession,  whose  villainy  bath  mode  me  ridiculous  to 
my  subjects,  and  odious  to  myself? — I  could  tear  out  mine  own  eyes  for 
their  blindness !' 

*  Burleigh  here  ventureil  to  interpose.  '  Madam,’  he  said,  *  remember 

that  you  are  a  Queen — a  Queen  of  England — mother  of  your  pcopk;. .  Give 
not  way  to  this  wild  storm  of  pa»ion.’  , 

'  Elizabeth  turned  round  to  him,  while  a  tear  actually  twinkled  in  her 
proud  and  angry  eye.  ‘  Burleigh,’  she  said,  *  thou  art  a  statesman — thou 
doest  net,  thou  canst  not,  comprehend  half  the  scorn — lialf  tlie  misery,  that 
man  has  poured  on  me.* 

*  With  the  utmost  caution — ^with  the  deepest  reverence,  Burleigh  took 
her  hand  at  the  moment  he  saw  her  heart  was  at  Uie  fullest,  and  led  her 
aside  to  an  oriel  window,  apart  from  the  others.  <  Madam,’  he  sakl, '  1  am 
a  statesman,  but  I  am  also  a  man — a  man  already  grown  old  in  your  coun¬ 
cils,  who  have  not  and  cannot  have  a  wish  on  earth  but  your  glory  and 
happiness — I  pray  you  to  be  composed.’  ‘  Ah,  Burleigh,’  said  Elisalx  th, 

*  thou  little  knowest— here  her  tears  fell  over  her  checks  iu  despite  of  her. 
f  I  do— I  do  know,  my  honoured  Sovereignt  O  beware  tliat  you  lead  not 
others  to  guess  that  which  they  know  not !'  *  Ha !’  said  Elizabetli,  iwusieg 
aa  if  a  new  train  of  thought  had  suddenly  sliot  across,  her  brain.  *  Burleigh, 
thou  art  right — thou  art  right — .any  thing  but  (hsgracc — any  thing  but  a 
(;onfe8sion  of  weakiu.Es:— any  thing  rather  than  setra  the  ehcatid — slighted 
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— ’Sdcath !  to  tliink  on  it  is  (Ustraction !  *  Bo  but  yoursdf,  my  ^ccn, 
said  Borkigh ;  *  and  soar  far  above  a  weakness  which  no  Engli^inan 
will  over  believe  his  Elizabeth  could  have  entertained,  uideas  the  violence 
of  her  disappointment  carries  a  sad  conviction  to  bis  bosom.'  '  Hliat 
weakness  my  lord  ?’  said  Elizabeth,  haughtily ;  ‘  would  you  too  insinuate 
that  the  favour  in  which  1  held  yonder  proud  traitor,  aerivcd  its  source 
from  aught* — But  here  she  could  no  longer  sustain  the  nroud  tone  whicli 
^e  bail  assumed,  and  again  softened  as  sue  said,  '  But  wny  should  I  strive 
to  deeeive  even  thee,  my  good  and  wise  servant !’ 

**  Burleigh  stoop^  to  kiss  her  hand  with  affection,  and — rare  in  the 
ann^s  of  courts — a  tear  of  true  sympatliy  dropped  from  the  eye  of  the 
minister  on  the  hand  of  his  Soverei^. 

Leicester  tries  flattery  once  more,  and  pleads,  as  his  cxcasc, 
the  Queen's  power  over  him. 

**  The  Queen  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  while  she  replied,  ‘  Now,  by  heaven, 
my  lord,  my  effrontery  passes  the  bounds  of  belief,  as  well  as  patience ! 
But  it  shall  avail  thee  nothing. — What,  ho !  my  lords,  come  all  and  hear 
the  news — My  Lonl  of  Leicester's  stolen  marriage  has  cost  me  a  husband, 
and  England  a  King.  His  lordship  is  patriarchal  in  his  tastes^-one  wife 
at  a  time  was  insufficient,  and  he  designed  us  the  honour  of  his  left 
hand.  Now,  is  not  this  too  insolent, — that  I  could  not  grace  hun  with 
a  few  marks  of  court-favour,  but  he  must  presume  to  think  my  hand 
and  ei'jwn  at  hisibsposal?— You,  however,  think  better  of  me ;  and  1  can 
pity  this  ambitious  man,  as  I  could  a  child,  whose  bubble  of  soap  has 
burst  between  his  hands.  We  go  to  the  presence-chamber— -Aly  Lord  of 
Leicester,  we  command  your  close  attendance  on  us.' 

“  All  was  eager  expectation  in  the  hall,  and  what  was  the  universal  a- 
stonishment,  when  the  Queen  said  to  those  next  her,  ‘  The  revels  of 
Kenilworth  are  not  yet  exhausted,  my  lords  and  ladies  we  are  to  solenw 
idze  the  noble  ovmer’s  marriage.' 

**  There  was  an  universal  expression  of  surprise.  '  It  is  true,  on  our 
royal  word,’  said  the  Queen  ;  ‘  he  hath  kept  this  a  secret  even  from  us, 
that  he  might  surprise  us  with  it  at  this  ve^  place  and  time.  I  see  you 
are  dying  curiosity  to  know  the  happy  bridfr— It  is  Amy  Robsart,  the 
same  who,  to  make  up  the  May-game  yesterday,  figured  in  the  pageant  as 
the  wife  of  his  servant  Varney.’  ‘  For  God’s  sake.  Madam,’  said  the  Earl, 
approaching  her  with  a  mixture  of  humility,  vexation,  and  shame  in  hU 
countenance,  and  speaking  so  low  as  to  be  beard  by  no  one  else,  '  take  my- 
head  as  you  threatened  in  your  anger,  and  spare  me  these  taunts!  I/rgc 
not  a  falling  man — tread  not  on  a  crushed  worm.  *  A  worm,  my  lord  ?* 
said  the  Queen,  in  the  same  tone ;  '  nay,  a  snake  is  the  nobler  reptile,  and 
the  more  exact  similitude — the  frozen  snake  you  wot  of,  which  was  warmed 

in  a  certain  bosom’ - ‘  For  your  own  sake — for  mine,  madam,'  said  tJic 

Earl—'  while  there  is  yet  some  reason  left  in  me*-  ■  ■  '  Speak  aloud,  my 

lord,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  and  at  farther  distance,  so  please  you — your  breath 
thaws  our  ruff.  What  have  you  to  ask  of  us  ?’  '  Permission,*  said  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Earl,  humbly,  *  to  travel  to  Cumnor-Place.’  ‘  To  fetch  homo 
your  bride  belike  ? — Why,  ay, — that  is  but  right — for,  as  we  have  heard, 
she  is  indifferently  cared  for  there.  But,  my  lord,  you  go  not  in  person— « 
we  have  counted  upon  passing  certain  days  in  this  Castle  of  Kenilworth, 
and  it  were  slight  courtesy  to  leave  us  witnout  a  landlord  during  our  resi¬ 
lience  here.  Umler  your  favour,  we  canniH  tliink  to  incur  such  dityp-ace  in 
the  eyes  of  our  subjects.  Trcs.silian  shall  go  to  Cumnor-Place  instead  of 

J'ou,  a.’ul  witli  him  some  gentleman  who  hath  been  sworn  of  our  chaudHnr, 
cat  my  Lord  of  Leicester  should  bo  again  jealous  of  bis  old' rival.—... 
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Whom  wouldct  thou  have  to  be  in  commiaaioo  with  thee,  Trenilian?’ 
— TreaaHian,  with  hnmhle  deference,  suggested  the  name  of  Ralei^  *  Why, 

S','  said  theQueen ;  *  so  God  ha’  me,  thou  hast  made  a  good  choice, 
e  is  a  young  kni^t  besides,  and  to  deliver  a  lady  from  prison  is  an 
appropriate  first  adventure. — Cumnor-Place  is  little  better  than  a  prison, 
you  are  to  know,  my  lords  and  ladies.  Besides,  there  are  certain  faitours 
there  whom  we  would  willingly  have  in  fast  keeping.  You  wiU  furnish 
them,  Master  Secretary,  with  the  warrant  necessary  to  secure  the  bodies 
of  Richard  Varney  and  the  foreign  Alasco,  dead  or  alive.  Take  a  suf¬ 
ficient  force  with  you,  gentlemen — ^bring  the  lady  here  in  all  honour — ^lose 
no  time,  and  God  be  with  you.” 

The  party  destined  for  Cumnor-Place,  six  in  number,  set  off, 
well  armed.  On  the  way  they  find  Lam^urne,  expiring  in  a  ho¬ 
vel.  He  had  overtaken  Varney,  and,  boasting  of  his  conse¬ 
quence,  because  of  what  he  knew,  is  shot  through  the  body  by 
Varney,  and  left  on  the  heath  with  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  murdered  by  robbers.  Varney  gets  quit,  in  this  way,  of  the 
necessity  of  obeying  h'ls  lord’s  command  to  suspend  his  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  which,  as  his  own  advancement  depends  on  his  master's, 
have  for  their  end,  the  murder,  in  some  convenient  way,  of  the 
hapless  Countess.  When  Tressilian  and  Raleigh  arrive  at  Curo- 
nor-Hali,  they  find  the  deed  done.  Alasco  did  nut  assist ;  for 
Alasco  had  diied  in  his  laboratory,  suffocated  with  the  fumes  of 
some  of  his  own  mixtures.  Amy  had  been  conveyed  to  Anthony 
Foster's  own  apartment,  whicn  is  approached  by  a  sort  of 
gangway  or  trapdoor,  over  a  fearful  descent  into  a  vault.  This  had 
suggested  to  Varney  the  diabolical  thought  of  leaving  that  com¬ 
munication  unsupported,  and  suffering  tlie  poor  lady,  as  he  said, 
to  destroy  herself,  in  her  attempt  to  escape  from  the  chamber. 
With  the  scoundrel  Foster’s  consent  and  aid,  the  flooring  had 
been  left  so  delicately  set,  that  a  mouse  would  turn  it,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  wretch  had  anointed  his  paltry 
soul  with  the  consolation,  that  his  advising  Amy  not  to  leave  her 
chamber  was  really  warning  her  of  her  danger. 

•*  Perhaps  she  is  resolved,’  said  Foster,  *  to  await  her  husband’s  return.* 
*  True !— most  true,’  said  Varney,  rushing  out,  ‘  I  had  not  thought  of  that 
before.* 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who  remained  behind,  heard  the 
tread  of  a  horse  in  the  court-yard,  and  then  a  whistle  similar  to  that  which 
was  the  Earl’s  usual  signal ; — the  instant  after  the  door  of  the  CounteH’s 
chamber  opened,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  trap-door  gave  way.  There 
was  a  rushmg  sound — a  heavy  fall — a  faint  groan — and  all  was  over.* 

“  At  the  same  instant,  Varney  called  in  at  the  window,  in  an  accent  and 
tone  which  was  an  indescribable  mixture  betwixt  horror  and  raillery,  '  Is 
the  bird  cau^t? — Is  the  deed  done?*  ‘O  tiotl,  forgive  us!’  r^ied 
Anthony  Foster.  *>Vhy,  thou  fool,’  sakl  Varney,  *thyt^  is  ended,  and 
thy  rCwi^  secure.  Low  down  into  the  vault — what  seest  thou  ?’  *  I  see 
only  a  heap  of  white  clothes,  like  a  snow-drift,’  said  Foster.  *  O  God,  she 
moves  her  arm  !’  *  Hurl  something  down  on  her.— Thy  gold  cheat,  Tony 
—it  is  an  heavy  one.*  ‘  Varney,  thou  art  an  incarnate  fiend  1’  replied 
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Ftxter  j — '  There'  ne^'  nothing  moie— she  is  gone !'  '  So  psM  oui  trottbles^* 
said  'Varney,  entering  the  room  ;  *  I  dreemed  not  I  could  have  mimicked 
the  Carl’s  so  wcu.*  'Oh,  if  there  be  judgment  in  bcuven,  thou  hast 
‘deseed  it,'  said  Footer,  *  and  wilt  meet  it ! — Thou  hast  destroyed  her  bv 
Trteafts  of  her  best  affe^ens — It  is  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  lootlMr  s 
milk.'  *  *11100  art  a  fanatical  ass,'  replied  Varney  ;  '  let  us  now  think  how 
.the  alann  should  be  given, — the  body  is  to  renudn  where  it  is.'  ** 

The  avengers  am vfe^  alas !  too  late.  Varney  swallows  poison, 
.and  the  wretched  Foster  secretes  himself  in  a  retreat  where  he 
keeps  his  horde,  and,  shutting  the  spring  lock  ia  his  hurry,  with- 
out  having  the  means  of  opening  it  again,  dies  miserably ;  g  fact 
which  does  not  come  to  light  till  his  skeleton  is  found  many 
years  afterwards,  stretched  upon  the  chest  of  gold. 

.  It  must  have  occurred  to  our  readers  that  there  is  more  of 
plot  and  incident  in  this  novel,  than  in  the  majority  of  thoK  of 
the  same  author.  At  the  same  time,  the  intricacy  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  is  not  sought  after  for  novel  effect,  but  is  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  the  main  object  of  the  tale,  namely,  the  deep  concealment 
of  Leicester's  marriage  from  the  Queen,  whose  favour  would  have 
ended  and  hostility  commenced  the  moment  tliat  fact  was  known; 
and,  involved  as  it  is,  it  follows  naturally,  in  every  step  of  its  de¬ 
velopment,  with  an  effect  which  the  utmost  artifice  of  a  mere  no¬ 
velist,  to  }ierplex,  surprise,  or  terrify,  never  yet  attained. ,  While 
we  read,  we  feel  assured  by  so  strong  a  character  of  verisiinili- 
tude,  that  we  persuade  ourselves  that  every  incident,  even  to  the 
flight  of  Amy  to  Kenilworth,  must  have  happened.  The  whole 
scene  at  the  festival  is  a  jucturc  of  living  relief  and  colouring, 
from  the  same  pencil  as  the  tournament  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  *. 
We  are  not  aware,  that,  as  agents  in  the  denouement,  any  of  the 
dranuUis personce  are  superfluous,  except  Flibbertigibbet;  against 
which  unnatural  imp,  with  his  activity,  and  essentiality  in  the 
revels  at  the  castle,,  and  even  in  the  fate  of  the  principal  actors, 
we  are  constrained  to  protest  His  pedantic  master  composing 
the  dialogues  for  any  of  the  characters,  even  for  the  giant  por¬ 
ter,  is  likewise  too  much.  The  fortunes  of  Wayland  Smith  are 
well  imagined,  and  not  at  all  unsuitable  to  the  period.  Alasco, 
even,  is  in  perfect  keeping,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
designing  and  dangerous  fortune-tellers  and  alchemists  who  held 
the  darker  ages  of  Europe  in  thrall ;  and  whose  absurd  pursuit  of 
tlic  pliilosopher's  stone  suggests  but  one  redeeming  consideration, 
namely,  that  it  really  led  to  that  enlightened  chemistry  by  whiich 
it  was  exposed  and  annihilated.  i 

’  The  power  of  the  astrologer  over  the  weak  mind  of  the 

*.  ThtreexiaU,  or  did  exiit,  st  Nemthain-Padox,  an  old  freseo  poiating  of  tho 
Cattle,  with  its  courts  and  gardens ;  from  which  several  engravings  have  been  taken. 
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villaiii  Leicester,— who,  we  may  leouu^,  needed,  if  history  records 
theitrMth,  {noTVarnejtto  insti^te  hiin  deceive  his,  sovereign, 
and  secrete  .and  murder  his  wife— is  admir^ly  conceived  and 
descnbed.  The  ultimate  suffocation  of  Ala^,  in  his  own  ac¬ 
cursed  fumes,  is  correct  poetical  justice.  .The  mode  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  beautiful  Amy  Robsart  is  more  true  than  roman¬ 
tic.  V.  Iti  is  horrible  and  painful  to^the  reader's  feelings.  We 
^rink  from  the  .contemplation  of  the  very  thought  of  that  exqui¬ 
sitely  lovely  creature  dawed,  in  one  instant,  to  pieces,  and  gather¬ 
ed  in  fragments  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  vault,  ‘^he  impres¬ 
sion  far  outruns  the  pleasure  of  ideal  distress ;  it  UtAuns  on  the 
imagination  so  positively  disagreeable,  that  every* one  makes  an 
effort  to  dismiss  it  from  the  memory.  After  all,  we  ^o  not  know 
that  we  could  have  peiniittcd  the  author  to  assign  the  heroine 
any  other  doom.  If  horrors  do  occur  in  the  real  history,  it  were 
to  violate  the  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  chief  charm  of 
his  works,  to  veil  or  even  to  vary  them ;  so  that  in  Kenilworth, 
as  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  tliere  could  be  to  the  author 
but  one  alternative,  namely,  either  to  **  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told 
to  him,”  or  to  forbear  telling  it  altogether. 

‘  Amy  Robsart's  character  is  judiciously  drawn  of  the  mixed 
description,  which  is  at  once  more  v-rdisemblable,  and  more  amia¬ 
ble,  than  had  it  been  of  that  ideal  perfection  and  soaring  grandeur 
which  leave  the  level  of  our  sympathies  far  beneath  their  course.  It 
is  a  good  bans  for  our  esteem  of  this  beautiful  creature,  that  she  is 
perfectly  unstained  by  dishonour ;  although  her  situation  is  equi¬ 
vocal  when  nnexplained.  We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the 
flight  of  an  only  daughter  from  a  fond  father ;  and  still  less  of 
that  daughter’s  existing,  in  any  circumstances,  under  the  feeling 
that  her  father's  grey  hairs  were  bending  in  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
in  his  belieft  that  his  child  was  a  castaway.  But  we  pardon  the 
one  as  the  indiscretion  of  youthful  passion;  and  we  can'occount 
for  the  other  from  the  influence  and  deceits  of  her  husband,  in 
h'ts  .concealment  of  •  his'  marriage.  .That  her  juvenile  surprise 
and  delight  with  the  costly  magniflcence  of  her  accommodations 
do  not  nece^rily  infer  a  frivolous  character,  we  appeal^, to  ihe 
experience,  or  at  least  the  disposition  of  our  soberest  readers. 
But  when  slie  is  called  upon  to  spurn  the  base  overture's  of  de¬ 
gradation  and  dishonour ;  to  despise  danger,  and  take  her  proud 
stand  on  truth,  she  rises  into  one  of  the  most  perfect  heroines 
vet  created  by  the  fancy  of  this  novelist.  We  see  her,  it  is  true, 
but  by  glimpses,  as  her  unexpected  energies  rend  the  foul  cloko 
with  which '  calculating  ruffianism  endeavours  to  conceal  and 
stifle  her;  but  those  moments  ol' energy,  which  confound  | the 
deepest  devices  of  her  selfish  husband,  and  reduce  Jiiiii 
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lesraess  in  her  presence,  are  quite'enough  for  the  poet  whom 
we  accompany  to  the  easy  conclusion,  that  the  entire  character  is 
grand  ana  powerful,  which  appears  with 'such  lustre  on  the  few 
occasions  permitted  for  its  manifestation.  ‘  i  '*' 

To  have  made  Leicester  endurable,  it  was  necessary  to' paint 
him  1^  diid)olical  than  history  retxirds  him  to  hare  'been.  In 
truih,  Sir  Bidiard  Varney  was  his  mere  minister,'  not  his'coun- 
a^loe;  and  althongh  Varney  and  Anthony  Foster,-~for''both 
the  names  are  historical, — were  the  immediate  perpetrators, 
cester  was  the  planner  of  the  cowardly  murder.  It  is  not  be¬ 
yond  the  licence  of  novels  founded  on  historical  truth,  to  soften, 
in  this  manner,  an  atrociously  cruel  character;  and  to  claim 
a  share  of  our  sympathies  by  an  admixture  of  weakness,  if  not 
ef  generous  feeling,  which,  but  for  a  more  hardened  and  tho¬ 
rough-going  influence,  might  yield  to  softer  and  juster  senti¬ 
ments.  The  real  Leicester  had  neither  conscience  nor  courage 
for  the  sacrifice ;  but  we  can  imagine  the  fictitious  Leicester, 
between  affection  for  his  iniured  wife,  and  a  just  scorn  of  the 
insupportable  public  insults  and  degrading  tyrannies  of  the 
Queen — but  for  the  arts  of  the  diabolical  Varney,  but  for  jea¬ 
lousy,  the  darkest  of  fiends,  awakened  as  a  last  resource— giving 
to  the  winds  his  ambition,  and  bidding  **  the  vestal  throng  by 
the  west'*  defiance.  But,  alas !  upon  few  characters  has  the  im> 
partial  historiim  heaped  more  epitnets  of  vituperation  than  upon 
Leicester.  ”  He  was,”  says  Hume,  “  proud,  insolent,  interest- 
ed,  ambitious;  without  honour,  without  generosity,  without 
^  humanity;  and  atoned  not  for  these  bad  qualities  by  such 
abilities  or  courage  as  could  fit  him  for  that  high  •  trust  with 
«  which  Elizabeth  always  honoured  him.”  This  was  the  man 
whom,  with  circuitous  selfishness,  Elizabeth  ingeniously  tried  to 
elevate  and  regalizCy  and  thereby  to  render  him,  in  public  sen¬ 
timent^  a  fitter  suitor  for  herself,  by  proposing  him  to  the  Scotish 
Queen,  with  a  reversionary  prospwt  of  the  crown'of  England  ; 
without  meaning  to  bestow,  in  reality,  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
nay,  without  intending,  herself,  to  marry  the  puppet  she  thus 
ereat^.  ,  •  ' 

Of  the  gorgeous  picture  at  Kenilworth,  Elizabeth  is  hersolf, 
beyond  all  question,  the  leading  figure.  Her  portrait  is  a  ch^ 
d'aruvre,  With  her  character,  too,  a  skilful  licence  has  bem 
taken,  in  as  much  as  its  energy  and  greatness  have  been  pro- 
j^ted  into  light  by  the  contrasting  shadows  of  its  weaknesses 
merely.  Its  littlenesses, — and  it  was  disfigured  by  many — are 
veiled,  almost  entirely.  Tlie  effect,  in  aromance,  would  have  been 
lamentable  of  even  occasional  touches  of  the  grand  Elizabeth's 
small  enmities,  petty  jealousies,  and  gossip  spitefubiesses.  ’  The 
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author's  minute  pencil  itself  could  not,  for  example,  hkwe  touched 
such  a  scene  as  the  sovereign  of  England,  seizing  a  dress  of  a 
maid  of  honour  which  too  much  set  off  her  beauty;  a  litilg 
trait,  from  which  the  skilled  in  character  would  infer  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  injure  which  will  never  be  found  behind  the  power ; 
from  village  backbiting,  up  to  the  capital  vengeance  of  royal 
despotism — up  to  the  tragedy  of  Fotheringay  itself. 

Perhaps  this  spiteful  disposition  was  never  more  d^radingly 
exposed  than  in  Elizabeth's  inexplicable  fury,  when  Damiey's 
marriage  with  Mary  was  resolved  upon.  Although  she  had 
once  favoured  that  union,  too,  when  yet  only  on  the  tapis^ 
she  could  not  endure  its  reality,  but  commanded  the  return 
of  Damley  to  England,  on  his  allegiance  as  an  English  sub- 
ject;  confiscated  the  English  estates  of  his  father;  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  tower  his  mother  and  younger  brethren;  and, 
although  she  could  not  assign  a  reason  for  her  oppoution, 
protested,  complmned,  and  threatened,  as  if  she  had  b^n  per-  ' 
sonally  insulted,  or  grievously  injured.  The  able  and  saga* 
cious  Melvil,  the  Scotish  ambassador,  fully  estimated  this  con¬ 
temptible,  and,  in  a  despotic  queen,  dangerous  character,  and 
assured  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  cordial  friendship  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  out  of  the  question.  Elizabeth's  character  was,  no 
doubt,  aU  that  “  Kenilworth"  represents  it ;  but  it  was  more, 
else  the  real  history  of  her  reign  would  be  essentially  different 
from  what  it  is.  If  the  author  has  avoided  **  setting  down 
ought  in  wicdice,"  he  cannot  be  smd  to  have  “  nothing  extenu- 
at^i"  but  the  extenuation  was  proper  and  judicious.  The 
girUsh  vanities  of  Elizabeth  better  suited  the  novelist's  purpose ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  his  description  more  happy  than  that  of 
the  ease  with  which  both  Leicester  and  Varney,  oy.  addressing 
themselves  to  these  infirmities,  could,  at  the  height  of  its  raging, 
hush  the  storm  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  their  flatteries  fall  short  of  those  actually  re¬ 
corded  in  history  to  have  been  palatable  to,  and  powerful  with 
the  Queen  of  .England.  Mary  herself  counselled  Melvil  to  use 
all  his  accomplishments  to  flatter  Elizabeth.  His  address  and 
insinuating  manners  soon  brought  her  to  do  any  thing  he 
pleased,  however  silly  and  fantastical.  He  found  the  heart  of 
this  great  sovereign  full  of  all  the  levities  and  rivalships,  and 
little  jealousies,  and  small  gossipings,  which  could  possess  the 
youngest  and  most  frivolous  coquet ;  and  although  he  could  not 
move  her  government  policy,  he  actually  brought  her  person  out  in 
the  costume  of  a  different  foreign  nation  every  day ;  till,  by  warm 
but  sarcastic  commendation,  he  fixed  her  in  that  of  an  Italian 
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shepherdess,  with  her  red  hiur,  which  she  thought  angelic,  flow¬ 
ing  “  fancy  free"  over  her  shoulders, — all  at  the  ripe  and  ad¬ 
vised  age  of  thirty-two  years  complete.  This  singular  woman 
made  no  account  of  the'  lapse  of  years ;  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy, 
—we  forget  which  the  young  and  handsome  Essex  adored — 
were  all  the  seasons  alike  for  the  fancied  power  of  her  charms. 
She  was  forty-three  when  she  visited  Kenilworth,  “  and  sighed 
and  spoke  of  love and  no  less  than  fifty-four,  when  even  yet 
impelled  by  the  old  jealousy,  she  ordered  to  the  block  her  royal 
rival,  whose  grey  locks,  as  the  headsman’s  stroke  disclosed  them, 
stamped  a  character  of  weakness  on  the  deed  almost  surpassing 
its  atrocity. 

Of  Kenilworth,  it  is  the  chief  merit  to  have  drawn  Elizabeth, 
in  so  far  as  she  is  drawn,  to  the  life — now  in  her  barbarian  sallies 
of  anger,  reckless  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances ;  and  now 
in  her  more  melting  moments,  under  the  influence  of  all  her 
shepherdess  vanities,  stopping  to  listen  to  praises  of  her  ringlets, 
in  the  middle  of  bursts  of  fury  ;  steadily  holding,  nevertheless, 
'by  the  services  of  able  statesmen  and  brave  warriors,  who,  as 
she  well  knew,  feared  not  the  one,  and  stooped  not  to  flatter  the 
other.  There  is  a  volume  of  explanation  of  Elizabeth's  glorious 
reign  in  the  power  of  a  word  from  Burleigh,  when  in  the  last 
scene  at  Kenilworth,  the  Queen  is  raging  like  a  roused  lioness  in 
a  trembling  forest. 

**  *  Be  but  yourself,’  my  Queen,  said  Burleigh ;  ’  and  soar  far  above  a 
weakness  which  no  Englishman  will  ever  believe  his  Elizabeth  could  have 
entertained,  unless  the  violence  of  her  disappointment  carries  a  sad  con¬ 
viction  to  his  bosom.’  ‘  What  weakness,  my  lord  ?’  said  Elizabeth,  haughtily  ; 
'  would  you  too  insinuate  that  the  favour  in  which  1  held  yonder  proud 
traitor,  derived  its  source  from  aught’ — But  here  she  could  no  longer  sus¬ 
tain  the  proud  tone  which  she  had  assumed,  and  again  softened  as  she  said, 

*  But  why  should  I  strive  to  deceive  even  thee,  my  good  and  wise  servant !' 

*  Burleigh  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand  with  affection,  and — rare  in  the  annals 

of  coiurts — a  tear  of  true  sympathy  dropped  from  Ae  eye  of  j.he  minister  oil 
the  hand  of  his  sovereim. '  ‘ 

In  a  former  number  we  observed,  that  romances  like  Kenil¬ 
worth,  when  faithful  in  so  far  as  historical,  are  really  auxiliaries 
to  history ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  one,  however  well 
acquiunted  with  Elizabeth  of  England  before,  will  read  this 
novel  without  knowing  her  better,  and  retaining,  not  only  her 
character,  but  her  entire  policy  more  vividly  in  his  memory. 
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£av  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  take  notice  of  Mr.  Lloyd^  he  has 
attained  a  considerable  rank,  both  as  a  translator  and  an  original 
poet.  He  is  too  eminent  to  be  passed  over ;  and  too  extraordi¬ 
nary,  not  to  be  welcomed  by  reviewers,  as  peculiarly  suiting  their 
purpose.  In  the  endless  varieties  of  even  good  poets,  we  do  ‘ 
think  the  author  of  the  '  Nuge  Canora?,*  the  least  easily  describ- 
able  individual  of  the  present  day.  He  is  quite  a  atudy  for  the 
curious  in  the  characters  of  genius,  in  the  varieties  ^  fancy, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  feeling  and  passion.  In  rapidity  and 
vividness  of  imagination,  he  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  by  any,  of 
the  race ;  and  although  his  taste  is  yety  far  -from  correct,  lus 
thinking,  when  dearly  expressed, — ^which  is  not  always  the  case,—- 
is  peculiarly  bold,  striking,  and  original.  It  would  be  to  do 
him  injustice'  to  dip  info  his  volume,  in  a; hasty  and  occasional  per¬ 
usal  ;  much  that  is  obscure  is  brought  out  by  connection ;  and, 
although  his  flights  are  oflen  singularly  wild  and  excurmve,  there 
is  system  in  his  apparent  extravagancies,  and  much  of  wisdom  as 
well  as  virtue  in  the  bulk  of  his  lucubrations.  > 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  reminds  us  of  Cowper  in  the  di¬ 
dactic  and  preceptorial  character  of  many  of  this  poet's  topics ; 
in  the  easy  and  natural  associations  which  connect  them !  and 
still  more  in  the  high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  the  sublime 
sentiments  of  a  pure  and  orthodox  faith,  which  adorn  them. 
Rousseau  likewise  occurs  to  us,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  anatomizes  a 
feeling  to  its  minutest  and  most  evanescent  pulsation;  and 
Byron,  as  he  fearlessly  throws  his  own  bosom  open,  in  all  its 
wrings,  at  the  sulyect  of  his  awful  demonstrations.  In  the 
power  of  describing,  almost  with  a  magic  pencil  like  Shaks- 
peare's,  the  joys  which  the  beauties  of  exter^  nature  awaken, 
very  few  poets,  indeed,  excel  him.  With  one  and  the  same  fairy 
touch,  he  gives  correct  outline,  powerful  relief,  and  the  most 
gem-like  colouring.  But  an  adverse  lot  in  life,  has  tinged  with 
the  deepest  melancholy  his  whole  habits  of  thinking ;  and  when, 
for  a  moment  here  and  there,  he  is  gay — and  the  blossoms  of 
joy  which  he  culls,  indicate  that  his  nature  would  lead  him  to 
expatiate  permanently  in  the  fields  of  moral  blisa—that  same 
contrast  prompts  him,  which  would  create,  to  his  contempla¬ 
tion,  the  sweetest  visions  of  liberty  when  he  is  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  the  freshest  rural  landscapes  when  in  the  smoke 
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of  a  great  city,  and  the '  most  agonizing  images  of  domestic 
Miss,  ifvhen  in  the  home  of  loneliness  and  sorrow^vhen,  as  ban 
been  bis  own  sad  experience,  the  same  winter  tempest  .which  beats 
upon  his  windows,  waves  the  grass  of  the  untim^y  graves  of  his 
beloved  children  and  their  mother,  snatched  from  the  widowed, 
arms  of  the  most  perfect  enthuaast  in  connubial  and  parental  love, 
that  ever  enjoyed  and  lost  these  first  of  human  blessings. .  lit 
were  unfair-->it  were  in  vmn,  after  this,  to  call  Mr.  Lloyd  a  self- 
tormentor,  who  has  come  to  love  melancholy  as  an  intensely 
cxddng  stimulant ;  to  luxuriate  in  misery,  like  tlie  Moslemin  in 
hb  opium.  The  r^ity  of  woe,  in  its  most  heart-breaking  forms, 
has  so  entirely  overcast  his  existence,  that  one  solemn  key-note, 
and  one  only,  can  be  struck  by  him,  in  proper  feeling  and  con¬ 
sistency.  But  Mr.  Lloyd's  amiable,  joyous,  grateful  character, 
tlie  largeness  of  his  capacities  of  innocent  enjoyment,  *<the 
store  of  his  sympathy”  as,  with  great  felicity,  he  has  expres^  it  in 
his  verse,assure  us  that  Melpomene  was  not  his  earlier  Muse;  that 
former  days  saw  him  a  priest  in  Nature's  temple,  as  happy  aa 
young }  and  that  he  then  indited  many  a  love  soi^,  many  an  anai 
craontic,  and  many  a  hymn  of  gratitude  and  joy.  No  man  of  a 
moody,  melancholy  natiuv,  no  man  who  was  not  made  for  the 
altitudes  of  enthusiasm  and  joy,  as  well  as  for  the  depths  of 
despair,  could  have  so  exquidtely  felt  and  beautifully  described 
the  most  cherished  emotions  of  the  human  breast,  as  tliis  poet 
does,  in  what,  in  hisNugae  Canorae,  he  calls  lines  to  his  children. 
Written  when,  it  would  appear,  these  children  were  no  more. 
To  that  poem  we  refer.  The  lines  have  been  quoted  by  many 
critical  journals.  , 

The  volume  now  before  us  contains  a  poem  of  considerable 
length,  entitled,  **  Desultory  Thoughts  in  London  f*  an  Athe* 
nian  love  story,  named,  **  Titus  and  Gisippus,"  and  some  short¬ 
er  pieces.  The  **  Thoughts,"  like  Cowper's  Task  and  Ta¬ 
ble-talk,  go  from  topic  to  topic  by  an  easy  and  generally  fanci¬ 
ful  connection.  Like  the  celebrated  Sofa,  they  begin  carelesa- 
ly*  with  **  a  walk  in  the  Park,* under  the  circumstance  of  a  hoar-^ 
frost  i’'  and  with  a  description  of  a  couple  who  are  there."  ■  After 
a  poet's  glance,  but  no  more,  at  the  brilliant  frost-work  on  the 
trees,  all  the  elective  attractions  of  sympathy  fix  the  author’s  at¬ 
tention  on  two  human  beings,  of  whom  he  can  tell  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  tale— a  pair  who  had  fallen  from  the  height  of  connubial 
happiness  to  the  most  pitiable  misery. 

There  follow  many  stanzas,  more  of  dialectic,  at  least  didac¬ 
tic  thinking,  than  poetic  inspiration ;  but  manifesting .  much 
knowledge  of  the  mmutest  springs  of  the  mechanism  of  human 
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life ;  and  likewise  evincing,  what  the  poM  nevertheless  disclaims, 
a  considerable  vein  of  satire,  if  not  of  wit  and  humour.  ' 

The  author's  notions  on  the  power  of  imaginaUon  are  in  his 
best  manner.  > 

'  **  There  is  a  bliu  the  eye  hath  never  seen ! 

There  is  a  bliss  the  ear  hath  never  heard ! 

Nor  hath  it  ever  comprehended  been  ! 

And  though  on  man’s  heart  'tis  sometimes  conferred. 

Never  except  on' one  that  has  that  keen 
Capacity  for  joy,  which  is  transferr'd  • 

To  him,  who, — placing  all  his  hopes  in  theo~ 

Imagination,  is  tny  votary ! 

**  No  power  of  volition  can  work  this ! 

No  power  of  volition  can  efface  it ! 

Where  once  thy  seal.  Imagination,  is 
Set  on  the  soiul,  no  labour  can  erase  it. 

*Tis  like  a  sixth  sense  which  gives  emphasis 

(Whate’er  the  cause  may  Iw  to  which  we  trace  it) 

To  each  impression character  confers : 

.  And  aU  life’s  objects  am  its  caterers ! 

"  She  can  make  clouds  to  seem  the  abode  of  spirits. 

And  raise  the  wailing  cry  when  winds  pipe  ou  ; 

From  her  each  impress  physical  inherits 
Its  aonl,  its  life,  its  consecration. 

*  What,  of  the  gravest  prospect,  are  the  merits 
On  which  tne  sun’s  great  eye  hath  ever  shone. 

If  its  hues,  sounds,  ana  fmms,  be  not  inspected 
Through  Uiy  transcendent  medium  reflected 

Aoodier  topic,  in  a  ve^  impressive  strain,  is  entitled,  <<  Rc« 
flections  on  unfortunate  Females."  Much,  that  does  not  suit 
poetiy,  follows:  on  the  controversial  subjects  of  rewards  and 
punishments— election  and  reprobation  ■■nd  the  doctrine  of 
free  will. 

We  cannot  give  all  the  specimens  we  should  wish  to  give ;  and, 
truly,  what  to  prefer,  is  not  matter  of  easy  determination.  We 
love  the  author's  benevolence,  and  we  respect  his  ardent  piety  ; 

.  we  have  never  seen  philanthropy  and  adoration  purer  and  more 
exalted ;  but  we  are  most  attracted  to  the  poet  when  he  dwells 
on  the  remembrances  of  love,  of  parental  affection,  and  of  all  the 
accompanying,  but  alas  !  past  joys  of  a  happy  rural  home.  We 
do  not  think  any  poet  has  thrown  a  more  sunny  glow  over  na¬ 
ture,  or  touched  the  heart  more  powerfully  with  a  picture  of  a 
blissful  home,  than  the  poet  before  us.  We  must  tempt  our  read¬ 
ers  to  peruse  the  whole  of  his  stanzas  on  the  **  Reminiscences  of 
Youth" — “  a  scene  on  Winandermere"— “  the  Influence  of  Ima¬ 
gination'*— and  “  A  Parent's  Address  to  his  Children.".  Byron, 
before  we  distrusted  him,  never  penned  any  thing  more  exquisite 
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than  the  two  ibllowing  stanzas ;  which  have,  besides,  a  delightful 
and  refreshing  resemblance  to  the  older  English  poets. 

**  'Tis  sweet  to  linger  near  a  little  brook. 

Which  trips  so  niurmuringly  'mid  stones,  grass,  flowers: 
Sweet  to  be  stretch’d  at  length,  with  favourite  book,  ^ 

In  nature's  own  self-consecrated  bowers. 

'Tis  sweet  On  eyes  of  a  dear  friend  to  look. 

More,  if  that  ftiend  be  female,  and  be  ours. 

Sweetest  of  sweets !  a  Summer  day's  bewildering 
With  our  own  oflbpring,  while,  luce  them,  we're  children. 

**  But  neither  ramble  on  a  sunny  day. 

Nor  ling’iing  near  a  little  brook,  more  sweet ; 

Nor  with  a  favourite  author  stretch’d,  to  lay 
Ourselves  at  length ;  nor  dear  friends’  eyes  to  meet 
I  scarce  know  what  of  woman’s  eyes  to  say 
Or  when,  with  children,  pleasure  is  compdete ! 

Those  being  excepted,  no,  not  one  of  these 

More  sweet,  thiui  pouring  out  one’s  thoughts  at  ease." 

We  have  not  met  with  better  poetry  than  the  whole  de¬ 
scription  which  begins,  I  had  a  cottage  in  a  paradise.'*  It  so 
much  sparkles  with  love  and  joy,  it  is  such  an  enamel  of  all  the 
imagery  of  rural  beauty  and  domestic  bliss,  that  we  yielded  to 
our  delighted  feelings,  and  lived  on  the  scene,  till  the  poet  awa¬ 
kened  us  with  his  ever-returning  notes  of  woe,  which  tell  that 
his  joys  have  been^  and  live  but  in  the  memory  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  heart."  Thus  he  calls  back  the  cherished  remem¬ 
brances  of  his  former  home. 

"  'Tbe  flowers  that  deck’d  that  happy  dwelling  place. 

To  me  seem'd  as  such  amarantmne  flowers,  ’ ' 

As  fitting  are  exclusively  to  pace 
The  haunt  of  lovers,  or  Elysian  bowers,  *  -  •  , 

On  them.  Love’s  nurple  light  one  well  might  trace. 

And  Fancy  fluui’d  them  with  aerial  powers. 

And  all  their  bloom  and  all  their  fragrance  seem'd 
As  if  from  Paradise  alone  they  teem’d ! 

**  ’The  lavatera,  psly,  pink,  and  white ; 

Sweet  peas  of  either  hue ;  the  mignionette  ; 

The  queen  of  flowers  in  all  its  infinite 

Shades  of  Mrfection,  there  together  met—  >  . . 

And  thence  the  breeze  drew  a  more  exquisite  , 

Fragrance,  from  tufls  of  musky  violet— 

The  modest  snow-drop,  and  the  crocus  there. 

Pledg’d  future  flowery  honours  of  the  year. 

**  Libumams,  with  the  lilac  thrice  arrayed, 

There  droop’d  with  tufts  of  vegetable  gold  ; 

With  these,  Syringa  form’d  a  screen,  whi^  diade 
Fenc’d  all  those  flowers  of  whose  charms  we  have  told. 

Of  branchy  woof,  with  foliage  interlaid. 

The  walls  seem’d,  of  that  cottage,  which  did  hold. 
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All  my  he«rt  loT’di.xm  whkh.the  tyeof  d«jr  ■\  rnrA 
Lwkii^  Imcrw  thcK  that  all  my  tTMsui*  l*y.'  > 

And  thus  again  he  sorrows--^  ‘ 

Still  tlum  art  much  to  me  i|  I  need  but  say 
'One  Wild,  to ^rore how  much.!  Of  heaTcn'alMaiftfto 
The  cboioqBtr'«>{^t  dear  ohOdreh  mw  the  day.  ^ 

First  in  thy  lovely  precincts !  and  still  lifts 
Its  head  trat  one  mde  citam  of  hills,  the  my 
Of  mom  to  meet  betwixt  thy  site,  and  shifts  '  i<' 

The  scene  to  that  lone  spot,  whose  turf  beneath' 

I  did  one  darling  to  the  earth  bequeath.—  f 

Dm  Innocent,  thoii' deepest  there  I  could  sense  ^ 

Be  thine  withia  thy  narrow  earthy  bed,  '  )  I 
Thou  dost  reixMS  where  spring  flowers'  r^olence 
Might  on  tny  powers  a  oahny  influence  shed. ,  .  ^ 

The  mossy  stone  from  storms  thy  sole  defence !  ‘  ' 

The  thyray  turf  sole  covering  for  thy  head  I  '  '  v  ' 

'  ‘  Thou  monldunest,  and  the  wild  flowers  on  thy  tomb. 

Which  bloom  so  swee^once  eqnall’d  not  thy  bloom. 

•  t>.  Yet,  for  thy  sake,' dear  child !  is  ebnsecrate  •  - 

'  •I't  'The  region  to  the  which  I  did  commit  I. ,  <•.  i.  J 
i>'rhy  mor^relm;,andI  hoTO  thatfhte  ==  «  t  - t 

,  I  .  Will  give  me'yet  one  littlenour  to  sit  .  . 

And  muse  upon  thy  bed !  Or  soon,  or  late, '  '*  ’  '  ’  " 

'  •  *  Re  who  writes  this  must  ^  one  lAe  to  it !  ''  ’  ‘ 

Though  innocent  as  thee  he  cannot  die,  c-k>  ' 

>  ,r-  iYet'to  thy  hoaae  may  his  freed  spirit  fly  Ttj 
'  When  he  speaks  of'  the  innocence  of  infancy,  he  is  quite  un> 
rivalled,  .t We  quote  from, one  of  his  shorter  poems,  entitledy 
Stanzas  wiitten  in  November  1819 protesting  always  against 
the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza,  as  utterly  outrageous,  tf  not  im.< 
pious.  ri  I  liU  -  I  I  ‘ 

**  ChildnenT've  had,  uid  I  have  known  the  gush 
;t'r  I  f)f  lore,  allotted  to  the  parent’s  tie  ; 

,  Oft  on  my  cheek  I've  felt  affection’s  flush. 

And  revell'd  o'er  my  stores  of  s^pathy,- 
'  As  I  have  watch'd  the  sports  of  infancy.  .1  .  ■ 

The  name  of  children  seem’d  to  me  a  sp^ 

To  ooigure  up  whate'er  of  ecstaev  ^ 

In  an  imagin’d  paradise  could  dwell.— 

A  childUu  sire  now  seems  to  me  a  sire  in  hell.  ’  ' 

Oh  God !  Thorf  must  be  merciful  and  kind  f 

Thou  the  Artificer  of  such  mre  bliss,  ‘  ’ 

As  waits  on  him  whom  human  ties  do  bind  !  .  . .  >  1 

Oh !  to  my  sense,  there  is  in  childhood’s  kias, 

And  in  ita  trust  that,  in  a  world  like  thia. 

Each  that  surrounds  it  is  its  genuine  friend  ! 

'Their  little  pranks,  that  which  with  emphasis  '  : ' ' 

Speaks  of  the  neavens !  'Tis  to  condesoena. 

From  converse  with  a  child,  with  aught  on  earth  to  blend. 

“  In  a  child’a  voice^is  there  not  melody  ?  '  > 

In  a  child’s  eye— is  there  not  rapture  seen.* 
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And  raptnre  aet  of  ponion't  rinJry  »i  .1  -A 

Calm,  though  hnpaaaion'd !  dunbia,  though  koen  (• 

It  is  all  fre^  like  the  young  Spring’s  first  grsen  !«  - 

Children  wem  spirits  from  above  descended,  j  ' 

To  whom  still  cleaves  Heaven's  atmosphere  serene 
‘  Thdr  very  wildnesses  vrith  truth ‘are  blendrft  " 

Frc^  from  their  skiey  mould,  they  cannot  be  amended ! 

*'  Warm,  and  uncalculating,  they’re  noore  wise —  (f  • ' 

More  sense  that  eeatacy  of  theirs  denotes — <,>,,• 

More  of  the  stuff  have  they  of  Paradise^-  j  .• 

And  more  the  music  of  the.  warbling  throats  .  <  u 
Of  choirs,  whose  anthem  round  th’  Eternal  fioata — 

Than  all  that  bards  e'er  feign'd ;  or  tuneful  skill 
Has  e’er  struck  fo^  from  artificial  notes : — 

Theirs  is  that  language,  ignorant  of  ill. 

Bom  from  a  perfect  harmonv  of  power  and  wilL” 

The  other  lone  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  love  story,  in  which 
'  Gisippus,  an  Athenian  youth,  on  discovering  their  mutual  pas¬ 
sionate  attat^ment,  renounces,  generously,  so  the  tale  inculcates, 
his  betrothed  mistress,  Sophronia,  to  his  friend  Titus,  a  young 
Roman,  resident,  for  a  time  in  Athens  for  his  education,  under 
the  roof  of  the  father  of  Gisippus.  '  The  generosity  of  the  sur¬ 
render,  however,  is  much  impaired,  if  not  entirely  annulled,  by 
the  existence  of  a  certain  Lesbia,  who  is,a  jiropM,  preferred  by  Gi¬ 
sippus  ;  while  he,  in  truth,  is  bound  to  Sophronia  by  his  piloted 
faith  alone.  The  story  we  think  a  clumsy  one’;  and  by  no  means 
such  as  to  warrant  much  anxiety,- in  the  author,  that  he  shall  liot 
be  considered  as  having  taken  more  than  a  hint  of  the  mere  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  Decamerone  of  Boccacio,-  **  that  celebrated  store¬ 
house  of  matter  for  tales,  novels,  and  plays.”’  «  •  * 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  poem.  Its  chief  merit  is  the 
description  of  the  love  of  Titus  and  Sophronia ;  and  the  high 
principle  which  determines  them  to  contend  against  it ;  till  Titus 
is  on  what  would  have  been  his  death-bed,  but  for,  the  only  me¬ 
dicine  which  could  effect  his  cure,  the  exhibition  of  Sophronia. 

We  have  room  for  one  passage  only,  and  it  is  that  which  de¬ 
scribes  Titus’s  visit  to  Sophronia,  when  commissioned  by  his 
friend  to  explain  to  her  his  necessary  absence  from  Athens,  the 
day  before  the  intended  nuptials.  Titus's  resolution  had  long 
been  formed  not  to  venture  agmn  into  the  presence  of  this  dan- 

§erous  beauty  ;  and  his  struggle  between  that  resolution  and  his 
uty  to  his  friend,  is  very  highly  wrought.  The  power  of  the 
passion  of  love,  when  violent,  over  a  brave  and  gallant  youth,  is 
very  strikingly  painted.  ... 

"  But  to  return  to  Titus.  On  he  went,  ’  ’ 

Or  rather  totter’d,  'till  he  touched  the  latch 
Of  poor  Sophronia’s  dwelling.  WeU  nigh  i^nt 
With  agitation,  he  essay’d  to  catch. 
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Or  ere  he  lifted  it,  some  arcainent 
Of  hopefhl  augury ;  and  ne  did  watch, 
l>umb  and  immoveable,  that  dreary  ni^t, 

To  hear  her  dreaded  voice,  or  footstep  light 

"  And  if  a  glimpse  of  light  diequer’d  the  ground, 
Fall'n  from  her  window,  how  his  pulses  throbb’d ! 
In  tip-toe  expectation,  and  profound. 

He  heard  each  far-off  busy  noise  which  robb'd  . 
The  dark  night  of  its  silence !  Not  a  sound 
At  last  was  heard,  save  when  the  pine-tree  sobb’d 
To  the  cold  wintry  wind.  The  city  hum. 

Heard  for  a  time,  portentously  was  dumb  ! 

*  1  must !'  at  length  he  cried ;  and  'twas  despair 
That  help’d  him  to  confront  despair  at  last : 

*  1  must !’  ne  cried,  and  when  he  least  could  hear 

The  thing  he  did,  he  smote  the  door  in  baste. 

The  latch  was  stirr’d,  the  door’s  hinge  did  he  hear 
Creaking,  as  if  the  hand,  which  held  it  fast. 

Open’d  it  apprehensively.  The  well- 
Known  form  he  saw ;  and  on  the  earth  he  fidl. 

W'  How  long  that  trance  remain’d  he  might  not  know ; 
Who  can  Sophronia’s  troubled  state  pourtray, 
When  on  the  tnreshold, — spectacle  of  woe, — 
Helpless, — ^her  unacknowledg’d  lover  lay 
‘  Stiff  £  in  death !  She  knew  not  if  to  go ; — 

Aw  to  behold  him  perish  could  she  stayf 
Hef^other,  as  it  chanc’d,  from  ailment  sugfat. 

Had  to  her  couch  repair’d  at  fall  of  night. 

What  could  she  do?  She  drew  his  form  supine. 
Panting  for  breath,  and  faint,  along  the  floor  ; 

"  She  kiss’d  his  cheekj  and  made  his  he^  recline 
Upon  her  lap,  when  she  had  clos’d  the  door. 

With  sednlous  care,  she  brought  some  spicy  wine, 
.which,  she  had  heard  was  potent  to  restore 
Life’s  laps^  functions,  and  brew’d  with  this 
Hb  livid  lips,  which  often  she  did  kiss.— 

**  Oft  to  hb  nostrils,  did  her  hand  apply 
'  Some  subtle  essences  ;  his  temples  chill. 

Chafing  them  with  her  soft  hand  inwardly, 

,  She  bath’d  with  juice  which  potent  herbs  distil. 

*  Titus,  my  Titus T  often  would  she  cry:— 

And  tax’d  her  momory  for  it’s  little  skill 
In  arts  medicinal.  But  his  strong  trance 
Baffled  awhile  her  earnest  vigUance. 

**  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  the  maid 
Sustaining  that  fine  form  exanimate ; — 

Adown  her  cheek  the  big  drops  slowly  stray’d. 

Then  on  her  lover  fell.  A  precious  freight : — 
Could  not  these  balmy  tear-drops  then  pervade 
The  seat  of  sense,  and  rouse  him  from  that  state 
Of  death-like  inanition !  If  ihey  failed. 

Could  any  mortal  'succour  have  avail’d 
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His  bo0om  heaves,  a  struggling  sigh  escapes ! 

His  fix’d,  glat’d  eyes  their  vacant  orbs  unseal ; , 

But  yet  he  only  sees  chaotic  shapes ; 

Chaotic  visions' o’er  his  spirit  steel ! 

He  fancies  that  beneath  him  grimly  gapes 

A  trackless  gulf ;  with  fear  he  seems  to  reel. — 

Upright  he  sat.  My  Titns  1  murmur’d  she : — 

And  ne  laugh’d  loumy  with  a  fearful  glee ! 

"  Down,  down,  upon  her  bended  knees  she  slid. 

And  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  press’d 
His  faint  brows  to  her  cheek,  and  then  she  hid 
His  clammy  face  in  her  enamour’d  breast. — 

Meanwhile,  her  tears,— as  if  they  had  been  bid 
To  be  the  almoners  of  her  behest. 

As  fraught  with  eloquence, — did  trickle  down 
His  cheek,  and  neck,  and  forehead,  one  by  one. — 

"  He  felt  the  piteous  drops,  and  rais’d  his  eye ; 

‘  S<mhronia,^  brrath’d  be  faintly :  then  oppress’d. 

Sank  down  again,  as  if  resolv'd  to  die. 

And  thus  '  take  up  his  everlasting  rest* 

Murmur  to  murmur,  now,  and  sigh  to  sigh. 

Scarce  audibly  reqwnd^,  and  the  breast 
Both  of  the  maiden,  and  the  lover,  heav’d 
Groans,  which  seem’d  as  of  life  they  them  bereav’d.** 

No  one  will,  after  this,  question  this  poet's  experience  of  love 
as  a  passion  ;  nor  his  knowledge  of  its  language. 

Although  we  think  that  few  men  have  more  of  the  real  vis 
postica  tlian  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a  fault¬ 
less  poet.  His  faults  are  many,  and  they  are  great ;  and  that  both 
in  his  matter  and  manner.  Although,  mr  the  most  part,  ori^nal 
in  his  thoughts  and  imagery,  and  not  seldom  sublime,  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  he  utterly  fails ;  and  then  he  is  obscure 
or  extravagant  From  evident  inattention,  more  than  want  of 
poetical  tact,  especially  in  the  didactic  and  preceptory  passages,  he 
rhymes  on  in  pure  prose,  and  perpetrates  many  stanzas  of  literal 
meanings,  denying  to  them  a  single  image,  almost  a  metaphor,  to 
I  raise  them  above  the  freezing  point.  Many,  very  many,  of  these  pas¬ 

sages  have  the  additional  aggravation  oflong  compound  words,  such 
as  “  incompatible^  “  interference^  “  OMigruition^  &c.  &c.  terms 
utterly  proscribed  in  the  region  of  Parnassus.  When,  moreover, 
to  all  this  prose  of  thought  and  expression,  is  siiperadded  Mr. 
Lloyd's  grand  fault  of  careless  rhyme  and  execrable  measure,  we 
are  often  as  far  from  the  witchery  of  song,  as  if  we  were  reading 
the  bankrupt  gazette  or  the  almanack.  As  a  curiosity,  we  quote 
one  of  two  stanzas — referring  to  the  other — ^from  “  Titus  and 
Gisippus,"  which,  as  it  happens,  are  contiguous ;  and  we  re¬ 
commend  to  our  readers,  after  having  satisfied  themselves  that 
I  there  b  neither  a  thought  nor  a  word  m  either  which  conveys  an 
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to  try  the  ‘expeiim^t  of  readinf  thetn '  ojf  without  dis. 
tiiic«6ft’6f  IW' •  ”■  "  ■ 

f  h/i .i  F  \\f'  I.Wwpe.jwljodi,’  Oiati^  ci»ed,  *  ww  c'or  ,  , 

,  '  Any  thing  mine,  ih'sodi  a  senie,  tul  now 

» .u! //  lo  eqttalW  hid'BOt'a 


tfaoiijliaai  «>  nie  dte  «■« 


3nihf»f3  adBlw>r»«f^K»jrkyrtOa«l*thea(N»M  U»ji»  f  vf  -  t' 

Kiolx;  ,,  ir  Pn.,r^,^ 

,  ,  Me  to.  o^iae  another  a  claim,  & en  tnongii  ,  ,  . 

i,R  ,-u,  ^ 

Q  "  We  have  taken  these  passa^  at  random  t  for  the  munber  of 
unmusical  stanzas  in  the  volume,  pye  a  large  choi^  of  proof 
against  Mr.  Lloyd's  ear.  As  well  might  a  song  be  Rmg  without 
a  tune — it  is  a  total  destruction  of  tlie  charm  of  poetry.  His 
very  selection  of  what  we  should  cat!  theJffrppo  ^fanza,— which  may 
be  termed  the  Spencerian  docked^  like  a  noble  steed  degraded  by 
the  loss  of  mane,  tail,  and  ears, — bis  perscverknce  in  this  tnean  mea¬ 
sure  for  two  hundred  pages,  and  his  ill-advised  employment  of  that 
verse,  w'hich,  by  irresistible  association,  is  the  recognized  vehicle  of 
the  most  notorious  poetical  delinquencies  of  the  age,  to  convey 
the  sublimest  precepts  of  a  high-toned  'mordity  and  pure  religion, 
and  to  embody  the  kindest  feelings  of  the  human  breast,  so  teiri- 
^My  impeach  his  taste,  that  we  fear  hints  to  hhn  bn  the  stibiect  of 
music,'  and  sultable'’riluMC,  will  be  regarded  as'  thrown  away. 
Far,  ihde^,  be' it  from  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  one  un- 
sej^Iy^fiMture  of  the  bard  of  Bepno  but  the  stanza.  In  many  of 
his  more  glorious  characteristics,  he  sustains  a  flight  little  lower 
th^  2hat  mu*(rs  highest.  He  will  soar  with  him,  love  with  him,  sor¬ 
row  with  him— but  we  much*  mistake  him,  if  he  will  hate  with  him, 
ime^  vrith  him ^  or  grovel  with  him.  In  these  last  qualities,  by 
jthe' way, ‘ahd'strange  tq’teli,  in  these  alone,  the  poet'ofBeppo 
has  hi^  infatuated  iinitators. '  We  do  not  mean  as  poets  or 
authors,’— ho,  “not  at  all,— but  as  members  of  civilized  society  ! 
‘Ihe  melancholy ’epidemic*  Has  not  crossed  the  Tweed ;— perad- 
vehture,  with'  the  nightingale,  it  is  still  besouth  the  Tibnt for 
’we  have  heard  of  it  chiefly  on  the  Thames*  ButJ  therei  sundry 
families  have  to  deplore  the  moral  loss  of  silly  lads,'  triib'have 
.chosen' Childe  Harold  as  a  code  of  ethics,  and  a  guide  of  Condiict ! 
w)id altect  the  continent,’  «;om  all  the  vulgar  charities  of  life,  and, 
in  this  disttacted  state  of  mind,  has  wandered  from' their' fldends. 
“We  »e  sure*  that  all  such  misguided  young  men,  Irere  they  but 
^ware  how  strongly  they  themselves  force  on  ouV  notice  their  im- 
Tpeasurable  distance  from  their  fancied  idol,  in  all  the  qualities  to 
.^wHich  Hcbwcs  his  distinctioh,  and  how  foolish  a  figure,  they  make, 
in  thjQir  sqlleni  senKless.cpurse'bf  mere  profligafey,  withbUt  one  re¬ 
deeming  jot  of  talent  or  gchiusj  would  return  tblheir’diicolisolate 
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but  yet  affectionate  parents,  m^the  ^opes, ,  which  they  woul4  not 
find  diuppointed,  that  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  what  has  pas- 
sed. 

But  to  cohcHude,  we  db  not  hesitate  to  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd's 
faults,  great  and  numerous  as  they  nre, — and  the  notice  of  which, 
to  do  him  the  more  good,  we  have  postponed  to  our  prmses, — are 
outweighed  by  a  still  greater  number  and  variety  of  the  sterling 
qualifications  which  distinguish  the  Muses'  chief  favourites  alone ; 
and,  with  all  his  faults,  some  of  which  we  fear  the  very  intensity 
of  his  genius  will  prevent  him  correcting,  we  shall  be  truly  hap. 
py  to  see  him  again  and  again,  with  fresh  offerings  to  the  rich 
stores  of  British  poetry. 


Abt.  VII.-<«-^onr'r  Political  Pamphlets. — Various.  London. 
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7 HK  present  stale  of  the  press  has  ex  torted  complaint  and  reproach 
from  the  great  majority  of  thinking  men  in  the  kingdom. .  There 
are  some,  indeed,  who  pret:?nd  that  the  extreme  licentiousness 
which  has  characterized  thb  era  of  free  discussion,  is  not  only  in¬ 
nocuous  in  itself,  but  eminently  propitious  to  the  cause  of 
freedom ;  but  this  sentiment  has  not  h^n  shared  by^  the  ma^ 
of  our,  intelligent  and  moral  population.  We  have  a^nong  us, 
indeed,  men  who  atone  for  their  laxness  of  principle  by  die  most 
outrageous  assumption  of  purity,  to  whom  the  .  iitsojqnice  ',bf 
sedition  seems  nothing,  when  compared  with,  their  pwp  ambi¬ 
tious  views — who  can  cheerfully  excuse  any  thing  to,. the  press, 
GO  long  as  it  is  employed  in  .the  work  of  demoralizing,  and  in 
opening  a  gap  by  which  they  may  rush  in  to  the  .ruin*  of  their 
country.  But  their  sentiment  is  not  prevalent,  though  it  is  bois¬ 
terous  and  obtrusive ;  and  notwithstanding  their  slight  rignal  of 
approbation,  there  yet  remmns  in  the  bosom  of  the.  state  a  store 
of  resentful  virtue  which  loathes  the  atrocity  of  thU  chartered 
instrument  of  evil.  ,  J'  ‘ 

.  We  wish  to  speak  plmnly  on  this  most  interesting  |Spbject>7- 
but  witliout  regard  to  party  or  faction.  There,  are  ^eat 
quesdons,  involving  the  present  honour,  and,  it  may  be,  the  fu¬ 
ture  being  of  the  state,  before  which  all  party  distinctions 
nisb  entirely,  and  the  plenitude  of  Tory  influence,  and  the  cor- 
respondii^  inflation  of  iWhiggish  vanity,  equally  perish  and  rink 
into  nothingness.  We  /mee  our  opin^ns  as  to^  the  comparative 
merits, and. public. services,  of  these  conflicting  parties;  we 
^m  (y  beheye.  that  all  ^tha,t  truly  divides  thcm.is  as  dustin]^tKo  ba- 
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lance  compared  with  some  of  the  mighty  questions,  upon  which 
their  dilferenccs  can  only  lie  nominal  or  feigned. — The  state  of 
the  press  is  one  of  those  topics,  on  which  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
class  of  men,  who  have  a  regard  for  their  countfy’s  well-being, 
and  a  becoming  concern  for  her  honour,  to  feel  inJiiTerent.  The 
press  has  become,  in  modern  times,  the  engine  of  the  collected 
intellect,  and  moral  power  of  the  country,  and  an  engine,  too, 
which  works  with  infallible  efficacy ;  and  if  it  be  thorough¬ 
ly  perverted  to  evil,  the  malignant  influence  cannot,  in  the  issue, 
prove  accidental  merely,  but  must  be  deep,  fatal,  and  decisive. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  mere  practical  men,  whether 
they  be  the  ordinary  slaves  of  office,  or  the  bustling  minions 
of  faedon,  to  look  to  present  difficulties  or  conveniences  alone, 
and  to  elevate  in  their  silly  and  barren  imaginations  some 
odious  little  struggle  about  a  shred  of  patronage,  into  higher 
importance  than  the  mighty  causes  that  are  at  woric  to  determine 
the  fate  of  empires.  Even  this  great  and  liberal-minded  country 
has  few  statesmen,  compared  with  the  herd  which  it  produces, 
liot  less  pestilent  than  luxuriant,  of  mere  politicians.  Such  per¬ 
sons  literally  make  a  trade  of  their  politics ;  it  is  their  burrow¬ 
ing  illiberal  mechanical  employment ;  and  without  pretension  to 
talent,  or  aspirations  after  fame,  or  deep,  considerate,  manly  pa- 
tnotism,  to  bind  their  spirits  to  the  grandeur  and  happiness  of 
their  country,  they  just  take  upon  them  the  inferior  characters  in 
politics,  as  they  would  exercise  their  humble  genius  in  any  other 
vocation, — and  sweat,  bustle,  and  intrigue  for  the  manifest 
undisguised  love  of  gain.  To  them  it  is  needless  to  speak  of 
any  thing  but  what  touches  their  own  paltry  concerns ;  and  the 
power  of  the  press  and  the  march  of  public  opinion,  be  it  to 
wisdom  or  madness,  is  nothing  in  their  view,  so  long  as  it 
disturbs  not  the  quiet  corner  where  their  own  little  sceptre  is 
raised  over  dependence  and  profligacy.  They  have  a  notion  that 
the  embankments  which  guard  their  sacred  territory  are  too 
strong  to  be  successfully  assailed  by  mere  talk  and  declamation ; 
and  regard  with  a  stupid  sneer  the  workings  of  the  public  mind, 
because  their  physical  effects  are  not  present  and  instantane¬ 
ous.  _  They  carry  on  a  snug  and  comfortable  trade  within 
their  own  small  pent-houses  of  corruption ;  and  they  care  not 
for  the  storm  that  howls  without,  and  threatens  devastation 
to  them.  Distance  and  futurity  have  no  existence  to  their 
slug^sh  imaginations— they  cannot  grasp  the  mighty  circle  of  a 
nation's  interests,  or  read  its  future  d^tiny  in  the  moral  elements 
that  announce  it.  To  them  the  press  is  nothing — the  progress 
of  opinion  is  nothing — the  mind  of  man  itself  is  nothing,  as  a 
study  in  the  great  art  of  government  and  legislation— and,  wrap¬ 
's 
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J>ed  in  false  and  overweening  Purity,  they  despise  the  tmpetu* 
QU8  spirits  that  are  working  changes  in  the  world,  before  the  first 
impulse  of  which  the  tame  and  sordid  vulgarities  of  politics  will 
be  swept  into  annihilation. 

Hut  the  stupidity  which  neglects  the  operations  of  the  press  is 
harmless,  compared  with  the  wicked  ambition  that  extenuates  or 
patronizes  its  crimes.  We  are  compelled  to  own,  that,  among 
the  party  which  takes  the  appellation  of  Whiggism,  this  vice 
has,  for  a  great  many  years,  been  but  too  conspicuous ;  and  that, 
in  their  ze^  for  liberty  of  discussion,  there  is  nothing  almost  so 
very  bad  as  to  have  bwn  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  their  de¬ 
fence.  That  part  of  the  press  which  is  opposed  to  the  measures 
of  government  is  naturally  indeed  an  object  of  anti-ministerial 
protection  ;  and  in  the  impatient  eagerness  of  opposition  to  grasp 
at  power,  no  support  will,  in  general,  be  neglected,  and  no  auxili- 
ary  despised.  The  ardour  of  the  assault  will  naturally  surpass  the 
calm  confidence  of  the  defence;  and  much  is  of  course  to  be  for¬ 
given  to  those  who  have  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  to  stir 
them  to  action.  Thespiritof  opposition,  confounding  in  its  fury  the 
cause  of  its  antagonists  with  that  of  the  constitution  of  which  they 
are  the  actual  ministers,  is  too  apt  to  digress  into  an  attack  upon 
institutions  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  every  heart.  The  reli-* 
gion,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  country,  are  entrusted  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  protection  of  those  who  are  vested  with  the  actual 
administration  of  affairs ;  and  the  system  of  attack  upon  the  latter 
is  apt  to  glide  into  the  baseness  of  a  contest  with  all  that  is  dear 
to  the  honour  and  best  aflections  of  the  country.  The  enemies 
of  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  support  the  established  order  of 
things,  too  often  come  to  impeach  that  order  itself,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  it  in  all  its  parts  to  destruction-— or,  if  conscience,  and  a 
sense  of  personal  dignity  shall  restrain  them  from  this  blind 
career  in  their  own  persons,  they  cannot  withhold  their  coun¬ 
tenance  from  those  who  aid  their  selfish  designs  even  by  the  most 
abandoned  instrumentality.  Such  is  the  natural  course  of  every 
opposition  which  is  not  fortified  by  firmer  and  higher  principles 
than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  struggling  politicians — which 
dues  not  soar  beyond  the  region  of  mere  trading  ambition — and 
dare  to  sink  the  petty  consideration  of  self  in  the  generosity  of 
true  patriotism. 

The  Whigs,  therefore,  have  been  the  great  patrons  of  the  recent 
licentiousness  of  the  press— and  these  professed  advocatesof  liberty 
have  thusdoneevery  thing  towardsits  abuse  and  consequent  destruc¬ 
tion  which  the  wit  of  man  could  have  devised.  There  is  no  scrap  of 
liberal  discussion  verging  so  much  upon  sedition  and  impiety,  as 
to  have  deterred  them  from  lending  it  a  helping  hand,  in  one*  slia^ie 
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or  other — to  notoriety,  if  neglected,  or  to  impunity,  if  haply  it 
may  have  been  raised  by  some  vindictive  vmtadon  into  the  mag> 
nitude  of  a  public  offence.  The  courts  of  justice  have  invariably 
found  them  at  their  posts  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  the  laws, 
when  about  to  descend  upon  their  most  impudent  violators— the 
l^slature  has  been  stunned  with  their  cnes  of  conuniseration 
and  redress,  when  the  law  had  fulfilled  its  office,  by  devoting 
to  meiited  punishment  the  ignoble,  voluntary,  and  guilty 
victims.  Under  their  immediate  countenance,  the  press  has 
assumed  the  attitude,  not  of  supplication  merely,  but  of  re¬ 
solute  defence  of  its  own  criminal  aberrations ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  has  been  poisoned  by  fictitious  tales  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  freedom  of  discussion,  which  had  no  other  foundation 
than  the  desire  expressed  and  acted  upon,  to  prevent  it  from 
working,  by  its  excesses,  the  ruin  of  its  own  legitimate  power, 
and  the  universal  corruption  of  society. 

From  this  perverted  activity  of  defence,  a  notion  has  be¬ 
come  generally  prevalent,  that  all  interference  with  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  press  is  nothing  sliort  of  an  attempt  to  sap  the 
very  foundation  of  liberty  in  this  land;  and  the  currency  of 
this  absurd  opinion  has  so  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  ju¬ 
ries,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  infinite  delicacy  to  en¬ 
trust  them  with  the  defence  of  morals  and  of  public  order 
when  assailed  by  this  potent  instrument.  The  consequence  has 
been,  the  rapid  growth  and  ascendancy  of  all  that  is  wicked  and 
worthless,  to  a  degree  never  before  witnessed  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country .  Under  pretence  of  free  discussion,  every  opinion 
is  hazarded,  however  revolting — the  feelings  of  raor^ity — the 
doctrines  of  the  constitution — the  sacred  truths  of  religion  itself, 
are  exposed  to  incessant  and  wanton  violation ;  and  the  inso¬ 
lent  scoffing  malcontent  sneers  in  impunity  at  the  generous 
indignation  which  awaits  his  toils— «nd  from  his  polluted  cell 
scorns  the  vigour  of  the  law,  and  smiles  over  the  subdued  justice 
of  his  country. 

We  need  not  say  how  much  we  revere  the  genuine  freedom 
of  the  press  as  the  fountain  of  all  intellectual  light,  and  the 
source  of  all  that  is  great  among  mankind.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  in^rument  that  nations  grow  and  prosper  in  all  thpt 
is  essentially  worth  the  care  of  rational  beings,  in  all  that  en¬ 
nobles  our  nature,  and  lifts  it  above  decay.  This  potent 
mechanical  Invention  has  wrought  a  change  upon  intellect 
which  more  than  compensates  it  for  all  the  toil  bestowed 
upon  those  physical  inquiries  from  the  bosom  of  which  it  first 
emerged.  It  is  by  union  and  reciprocal  communication  that 
the  soul  of,  man  grows  to  that  maturity  for  which  it  was 
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designed  by  its  Creator — and  the  partial  uncertain  intercourse 
which  could  be  maintained  before  this  great  discovery  was 
made,  was  impotent  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  sublime  part  of  na. 
ture's  design.  The  press  has  concentrated  the  straggling  bands 
of  literature  into  one  great  power,  destined  to  sustain  the 
only  despotism  which  can  be  supported  without  offence  and 
without  crime,  the  despoUsm  of  intellect  and  knowledge.  The 
press  has  wrought  with- a  power  which  in  reverence  may  be 
assimilated,  if  aught  human  m^  be  so  assimilated,  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  Almighty  wisdom.  It  has  levelled  the  obstructing 
mountains  which  barbarism  had  too  long  perpetuated  betwixt 
the  kindred  regions  of  literature — it  has  lifted  up  the  obscure 
vallies  where  genius  lay  secluded  and  unknown — it  has  brought 
into  inspiring  communication,  and  ranged  in  one  vast  and  daz¬ 
zling  array  the  scattered  intelligence  of  a  thousand  nations,  and 
of  countless  ages. 

But  while  we  reverence  the  honest  freedom  of  the  press,  it  is 
plain  that  this  freedom  must  have  bounds.  That  these  limits  are 
delicate  and  shadowy  may  well  be  granted ;  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  must  be  admitted  also,  that  when  the  shape  of  the  of¬ 
fence  is  questionable,  true  wisdom  and  statesmanship  will  de¬ 
mand  a  course  of  forbearance.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  these 
intellectual  transgressions  by  any  standard,  the  soundness  of 
which'  shall  be  generally  admitted.  Coercion,  when  misdi¬ 
rected,  always  defeats  its  aim-— it  exasperates  to  boldness  the 
offender,  and  excites  the  by-standers  to  sympathy  and  respect. 
There  is  no  eloquence  so  potent  as  the  involuntary  appeal  of  the 
martyr  to  state  persecution,  who,  besides  the  common  claims  of 
an  injured  sufferer,  has  this  additional  and  resistless  one  to  re¬ 
gard,  that  he  generously  suffers  in  the  cause  of  those  whose  com- 
jiassion  it  is  his  best  triumph  to  evoke. 

But  although  much  latitude  must  be  allowed,  in  prudence  as 
well  as  in  justice,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  state  can  subsist 
in  which  either  a  legal  or  practical  impunity  shall  be  assured  to 
every  excess,  however  flagrant,  that  may  be  committed.  There 
are  some  things  which,  by  every  community,  are  held  sacred- 
some  principles  which  cannot  be  safely  questioned — some  points 
which  must  under  no  pretence  be  assailed.  The  pretended  in¬ 
terests  of  truth  will  not  in  such  a  case  avail  as  a  defence  of 
wanton  and  heedless  debate — for  a  question  of  expediency  as  well 
as  of  abstract  truth  arises  on  all  occasions  where  social  interests 
are  to  be  affected.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  truth  will  instantly, 
although  it  must  ultimately,  assert  its  empire  over  the  muN 
titude,  or  that  incalculable  and  irremediable  evil  may  not  be  done 
before  that  slowly  constructed  empire  is  built  up;  for  the 
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march  of  truih,  alihon^h  sure,  is  nicely  graduated,  and  disclaims 
all  comparison  with  the  imp)etuuus  hurry  of  delusion.  There 
are  a  thousand  abstract  truths  besides,  of  which  it  is  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous  to  parade  the  announcement,  because  there 
are  many  things  that,  although  they  may  in  pure  abstrac¬ 
tion  be  true  to  the  intellect,  are  yet  false  as  applied  to  the  habits 
and  conduct  of  men' bound  together  in  society.  The  soaal  sys¬ 
tem  is  necessiJrily  complex,  composed  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
part^  all  bearing  upm  and  connected  with  each  other,  and  nice¬ 
ly  a<ljusted  to  this  state  of  artful  combination.  There  is  no  ab¬ 
solute  universal  unchanging  truth  for  the  guidance  of  society ; 
its  duties  and  obligations,  the  objects  of  its  veneration  or  con¬ 
tempt,  are  all  necessarily  adapted  to  a  certain  system  on  which 
its  prosperity  and  even  its  being  is  poised. 

The  shallow  and  presumptuous  persons,  therefore,  who  dare  to 
shake  this  system,  upon  pretence  of  discovering  abstract  specula¬ 
tive  truth,  c£in  claim  no  protection  from  the  laws  founded  upon 
that  system  which  they  labour  to  destroy.  The  public  policy  of 
the  state  cannot  be  required  to  nourish  in  the  bosom  of  the  land 
the  elements  which  aim  at  its  destruction.  The  fundamental  insti¬ 
tutions,  sacred  and  civil,  must  be  exempted  from  attack  or  ofience, 
and  the  jkjii  which  wantonly  assruls  them  is  surely  felonious.  Tha 
champions  of  other  systems  must  seek  other  regions  for  their  fa¬ 
vourite  experiment — the  fate  which  made  them  Britons  forbade 
them  to  he  anarchists  or  blasphemers.  The  abstract  question  as  to 
the  lieauties  of  republicanism  and  the  pure  delights  of  atheistic  de¬ 
fiance  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  those  whose  tastes  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  relish  tl>esc  enjoyments,  must  be  contented,  in  a 
land  which  upholds  monarchy  and  professes  Christianity,  to  take 
their  pleasure  in  secrecy  and  solitude — but  they  must  not  dare 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  their  own  individual  nothingness  against 
the  omnipotence  of  the  national  will,  which  has  pronounced  their 
creed  to  be  a  heresy  and  a  slander. 

We  have  heard  much  innocent  amazement  expressed  that 
the  tolerance  of  free  discussion  should  be  predicated  of  the 
government  of  England  more  than  of  that  of  Turkey,  the  letRr 
of  the  law  being  with  us  quite  as  stern  as  it  can  be  under  the 
most  avowed  tyranny.  The  common  law  of  the  land,  ‘as  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  judges,  say  these  rcasoners,  would  operate,  if  littv 
rally  acted  upon,  as  an  eternal  quieim  upon  all  polit'ical  publica¬ 
tion,  save  that  which  might  be  laiulably  emph)yed  in  panegyric 
upon  the  existing  government,  be  it  the  most  atrocious  that  the 
imagination  can  figure.  Discussion  is  excluded  from  the  theory 
of  our  jurisprudence,  and  silence  is  imposed,  never  to  be  broken 
but  for  the  uses  of  servility  and  shame. 
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Such  persons  forget  that  the  laws  of  society  are  framed  for  its 
supiNirt,  not  for  its  destruction.  Tlieir  own  <H’.crpatioo  has  lieen 
so  much  versant  in  scheinea  of  overthrow  and  change,  that  they 
seem  to  have  come  at  lost  to  believe  that  there  is  no  virtue  but  in 
mutation.  You  cannot  have  laws  however  whidi  shall  justify  even 
an  incipient  movement,  a  mere  mental  preparation  for  tlieir  own 
subversion — which  shall  assume  that  the  fabric  of  which  they 
are  themselves  a  part,  is  crazy  and  rotten,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
molishef.!.  Political  libel  must,  in  the  general  enunciation  of  the 
law,  eitlier  be  universally  repressed  or  universally  encouraged. 
There  is  no  medium — no  line  which  can  be  prospectively  drawn 
in  language,  even  by  the  most  expert  dialectician.  The  ca- 
mclion  aspect  of  seditious  libels  is  notorious  ;  nor  is  there  any 
power  or  accuracy  of  antecedent  definition  which  could  reach 
their  countless  and  ever-varying  hues.  The  rule,  in  order  to 
be  valid  at  ail,  must  therefore  be  absolute  and  universal,  embrac¬ 
ing,  under  the  generic  classification  of  libel,  ail  that  })oints  in 
hostility  to  existing  institutions,  leaving  it  to  practice,  and  to  the 
discrimination  of  those  who  administer  its  functions,  to  dcciile  ujj- 
on  each  exception  as  it  shall  arise.  The  liberty  of  tlie  English  press 
resides,  where  alone  it  can  reside,  in  the  impartiality  of  juries, 
and  the  universal  recognition  by  governors  and  governed,  of 
the  right  of  fair  and  temperate  discussion,  as  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  liberal  greatness  of  the  commonweal.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  despotic  persecution  will  thus  on  all  occasions  be  stayed 
by  the  mighty  embankment  of  public  opinion— the  native  bul¬ 
wark  for  preserving  whatever  is  interesting  to  the  public  safety. 

There  is  one  evil,  however,  to  which  the  press  is  deeply,  and 
we  are  afraid  irremediably  liable — the  ordinary  safeguards  of  its 
freedom  arc  apt,  in  extremities,  to  liecomc  the  defence  of  its  licen¬ 
tiousness.  The  purity  of  public  thinking,  and  the  rectitude  of 
the  national  'will,  as  interposed  in  our  popular  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  arc  invaluable  so  long  as  tiiey  are  fairly 
sustained— 'but  the  evil  is,  that  the  press,  which  needs  their 
correction,  not  less  than  their  guarantee,  is  the  very  instru¬ 
ment  of  their  falling  off  and  corruption.  Just  when  the  re¬ 
straint  of  virtuous  resentment  is  most  required,  the  chance  is, 
that  the  seductive  toils  of  the  offenders  have  disarmed  it|  and 
that  tlie  flash  wliich  ought  to  wither  them  can  no  longer  be  elici¬ 
ted  from  the  dim  and  drowsy  spirits  that  have  fed  upon  their 
pollutions.  The  masculine  sense  and  firm  impartiality  of  ju¬ 
ries  must  be  projiortioncd  in  general  to  the  soundness  of  the 
great  popular  mass  out  of  which  tlicy  are  drawn  ;  and  tlic  same 
breath  which  wafts  the  }K*stilence  of  disaffection  over  the  open 
surface  of  the  land,  will  leave  its  baneful  tinge  on  tlic  sanctuary 
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which  encloses  the  arbiters  of  the  libellet’s  fate.  The  hope  on  the 
side  of  coercion  and  punishment  as  the  means  of  reformation  is 
therefore,  in  such  circumstances,  faint  indeed  ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  effective  remedy  must  be  sought  hi  another  direction.  l%e 
vigorous  rc-action  of  untainted  intellect  upon  the  pestilent  venders 
of  literary  poison  is  the  chief  stay  of  a  nation's  purity  in  these  ex¬ 
treme  circumstances.  If  truth,  sustained  by  talent,  and  cherish¬ 
ed  by  power,  be  not  more  than  a  match  for  the 'evil  arrayed 
against  it,  and  fail  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  wickedness,  the  game  is 
surely  up,  and  a  corrupted  nation  must  wait  in  shame  the  ven¬ 
geance  which  its  offence  will  work  out  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

■  There  unhappily  exists  in  this  country  a  considerable  class  of 
persons,  devoted  by  the  choice  of  a  vain  ambition  to  the  drudge¬ 
ry  of  literature,  and  occupying  its  lowest  walks  and  darkest  re¬ 
cesses,  whom  cupidity  or  malice  has  armed  with  the  most  impla¬ 
cable  fury  against  the  institutions  of  their  country.  They  arc 
the  forlorn  hope  of  revolution,  and  with  their  insensate  gab¬ 
ble  stun  the  native  quiescence  of  the  industrious  classes  into 
a  sort  of  compulsory  disaffection.  The  gang  is  more  pro¬ 
foundly  organizetl  than  a  passing^  and  contemptuous  observer 
might  imagine ;  and  the  hope  of  immediate  profft  and  future 
plunder,  bestows  upon  them  an  indefatigable  animation  which 
may  in  time  work  the  humblest  and  wickedest  cause  into  notorie¬ 
ty,  No  doubt  their  tenets  are  deeply  revolting  to  all  that  is  ra¬ 
tional  or  sound  in  the  country  ;  and  if  their  destiny  were  Iput  to 
the  vote  even  now  that  they  have  been  permitted  so  long  to  tam¬ 
per  with  human  weakness,  we  cannot  question  the  result.  They 
would  be  instantly  quelled  by  an  indignant  overwhelming  majo¬ 
rity, — but  still,  such  is  the  debasement  of  the  public  mind  in  its 
ruder  elements,  they  would  have  many  to  urge  a  sullen  reclama¬ 
tion  against  the  severity  of  their  fate.  They  have  already,  we 
are  afraid,  made  their  nrm  and  conclusive  lodgment  in  ^ome  of 
the  largest  compartments  of  the  social  ediffee,  and,  while  the 
rabble  honour  them  as  their  protectors,  there  arc  hundreds  and 
thousands,  who,  from  a  weak  and  gossipping  curiosity,  seek  to 
pierce  their  dark  secrets,  and  expend  upon  their  profligacy,  the 
aliment  of  patronage  and  encouragement. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  l^st  things  are  the  most  subject 
to  abuse ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  perversions  are  danger¬ 
ous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of*  the  power  which  is  corrupted 
into  depravity.  The  cure  of  such  ills  is  arduous  in  no  common 
degree,  and  demands  a  deep  penetration  of  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  a  great  delicacy  of  tact  in  its  treatment.  Fear 
will  often  palsy  the  healing  hand  which  is  to  root  out  a  cancer 
from  one  of  the  noblest  organs  of  life,  and  the  saving  energy 


which  would  have  approedied  intrepidly,  to  the  relief  of  some 
puny,  hmb,  shrinks  in  despfur  from  the  region  cf  the  heart. 
The  malady,  ic  proportion  as  it  is  fatal,  is  often  suffered  to  rage 
with  unrensted  progression, -~and  the  awful  interests  depending 
upon  its  issue,  so  far  from  inviting,  repel  from  i  every  attempt 
to  arrest  its  ravages. 

The  press  is  indeed  the  mightiest  engine  by  which  the  social 
i^stem  is  stimulated.  The  direct  power  of  government  over 
the  national  mind  is  limited,  and  deplorably  imperfect;  the 
bustle,  pageantry,  and  even  the  honest  hearty  asaduity  of  greater 
wit  than  has  evo:  yet  been  summoned  to  the  presiding  care  of 
nations,  is  feeble  in  its  influence  upon  the  interior  structure  and 
latent  gathering  energies  of  the  popular  sj^nrit.  The  action  of 
government  is  superficial  and  external, — propelling  or  retarding 
the  entire  mass,  and  wielding  the  materiel  of  nations, — but  the 
inner  spirit  is  changed  by  causes  which  it  can  very  fmntly  con- 
troul.  The  reciprocal  action  of  mind  upon  mind  is  indeed 
slow,  but  it  is  resistless, — and  the  most  potent  governing  influence, 
be  it  free  or  tyrannical,  has  no  direct  cognisance  of  this  subtle 
and  shaded  energy,  destined  in  the  issue  to  fashion  the  character, 
and  to  shape  the  course  of  states.  It  is  this  silent  operation  of 
mind  upon  m'md  that  will  in  future  work  all  the  miraclet  of  hu¬ 
man  policy,  leaving  it  to  the  vulgar  instrumentality  of  government 
to  effect  its  grosser,  every  day  results.  The  power  of  human 
intellect  upon  human  destiny  is  acquiring  daily  accessions  of 
strength ;  and  instead  of  a  dark  impalpable  neglected  energy,  al¬ 
ready  advances  in  surpassing  dignity  of  influence,  to  grasp  the 
collected  will  of  nations. 

The  history  and  present  state  of  the  press,  afford  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  vulgar  fallacy  which,  in  political  matters,  states 
general  premises,  and  draws  abstract  conclu^ns,  imagining 
that  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  may  safely  be  excluded  in 
the  free  universality  of  political  discusuon.  It  is  centuries  now 
since  this  memorable  discovery  bound  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  easy  communication.  The  sovereign  .charm  for  the  dissi¬ 
pation  of  ignorance  and  slavery  was  vouchsafed  to  an  age 
scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism,  — when  there  was  the  amplest 
scope,  and  it  might  seem  the  most  imperious  demand  for  its 
instant  administration.  Europe  then  lay  dislocated  in  vast 
fragments  by  ignorance,  and  chilled  in  every  limb  by  despotism ; 
no  commerce,  nor  mutual  intelligence  to  unite ;  no  settled  i^s- 
tem  of  international  law,  to  regulate  an  intercourse  which  was 
then  chiefly  confined  to  the  interchange  of  reciprocal  spoliation. 
Age  rolled  on  after  age,  during  which  this  engine  of  universal 
light  and  freedom  was  wielded  by  hands  feeble  for  realizing  its 
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diflTusive  power;  with  them  it  retained  the  dignity  .and  the' 
neglect  ot‘  a  mystery.  Tlie  press  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have, 
in  any  conspicuous  degree,  wrought  the  political  changes  which 
preceded  the  close  of  the  last  century— for  if  the  Reformation'' 
supplanted,  over  a  fair  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  the  ecclesi-' 
astical  tyranny  of  Rome,  changes  no  less  important  had  been 
wrought  l)efore  the  press  was  known.  If  we  admit  that  the 
influence  of  the  press  cannot  have  been  immaterial,  even  where 
it  was  least  perceptible;  and  that  neglected,  or  in  fetters,  it 
still  ofl'ered  a  silent  contribution  to  general  intelligence;  it 
must  be  allowed  also  that  this  influence  was  necessarily  partial, 
glancing  with  scattered  light  upon  the  prominent  parts  of  so- 
ciety,  but  long  utterly  ineffective  to  pierce  with  liberal  efl'ul> 
gence  its  deep  and  frozen  retreats. 

It  is  a  pitiful  sophism,  however,  to  contend,  that  because  this 
great  power  has  hitherto  subsisted  in  meekness,  accelerating  the 
inarch  of  truth,  and  expanding  the  mind  without  ]X)isoning  the 
heart,  the  same  course  of  silent  and  invaluable  usefulness  is  to  be 
anticipated  for  the  future.  Government,  religion,  order,  have  been 
hitherto  purified  by  the  energy  of  the  press ;  the  newly  created 
power  took  its  easy  and  natural  station  with  the  other  existing  re¬ 
sources  for  the  safeguard  of  society,  and  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare.  The  project  of  turning  this  engine  to  other  uses  was 
reserved  for  a  different  period.  The  first  work  of  the  press 
was  the  resurrection  of  the  buried  wisdom  of  antiquity ;  the 
first  indefatigable  agents  of  renovated  lore  maintainea  their 
unobtrusive  course  through  the  ravines  of  verbal  criticism  and 
plodding  etymology,  without  offence  to  the  men  of  the  world- 
A  more  expanded  course  was  soon  opened  to  the  contempla¬ 
tive  spirit  of  man  ;  but  still  they  were  but  a  select  few  who  had 
even  a  glimpse  of  this  mightv  vista,  and  all  that  they  could 
spy  was  registered  but  for  tfie  solitary  enjoyment  of  a  pri¬ 
vileged  class,  who  never  thought  of  it  practic^illy  even  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  could  not  have  anticipated  a  period  when  the  multi¬ 
tude  was  to  rush  in  for  the  sake,  not  of  mere  curiosity,  but  of 
resolute  experiment.  The  press  has  hitherto  subsisted  without 
considerable  danger  to  society,  from  the  very  general  insensibility 
to  its  provocatives;  the  semi-barbarism  which  has  hitherto  made  the 
mass  of  the  people  stupid,  lethargic,  and  untractable,  has  blunted 
the  edge  of  an  instrument,  which  can  never  descend  upon  their 
excited  sensibilities  without  producing  some  moral  convulsion. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  press  has  ever  lieen  an  object  of  the 
jealousy  of  power.  There  have  been  in  our  own  island  Star-CMiam- 
bers  and  other  odious  and  arbitrary  courts  to  punish  the  offence 
pf  political  libel  before  the  crime  could  well  be  committed.  In  th.o 
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iige  both  of  the  First  and  Second  Charles,  the  stirring  spirit  of 
freedom,  couched  in  the  libels  of  literature,  must  have  solicited 
an  entrance  in  vain  to  the  unbroken  clay  which  it  was  intended 
to  stimulate ;  and  of  all  the  terrors  which  beset  the  crazed  des- 
]K>tism  of  these  days,  that  which  sprung  from  the  menaced  em¬ 
pire  of  letters  was  surely  the  most  preposterous.  The  ground¬ 
less  terrors  of  tyranny,  however,  without  •  breaking  its  own 
inevitable  fall,  have  only,  in  this  instance,  left  a  reproach  to 
l)e  wickedly  transferred  to  the  guardianship  of  legitimate  pow¬ 
er,  which  in  far  other  circumstances  is  summoned  to  anxiety  and 
resolution.  But  the  multitude,  and  those  who  practise  on  its  le¬ 
vity,  take  no  heed  of  times  and  circumstances ;  and  because  for¬ 
gotten  tyrants  have  been  alarmed  by  the  very  footfall  of  free¬ 
dom,  think  it  a  shame  to  the  lawful  guardians  of  the  state  that 
they  direct  thoir  watchful  glance  upon  the  visible  array  of  setli- 
tion.  While  the  national  intellect  reposed  in  primitive  slumlier, 
the  orgies  that  were  performed  around  and  above  it  had  little  in¬ 
terest  and  no  consequences — but  now  that  it  has  been  awakened 
to  vivacity  and  excitement,  the  power  that  acts  upon  it  is  indeed 
an  object  of  fearful  interest. 

The  specious  pretext  by  which  even  the  most  enormous  abus¬ 
es  of  the  press  have  been  covered,  is  the  unmingled  benefit  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  uncompensated  charm  of  intellectual  light.  And 
we  are  thus  required, .  under  all  the  imprecations  which  in¬ 
genious  fervour  can  reduce  to  syllabic  eflScacy,  to  promote  those 
collisions,  which  are  the  only  source  of  the  luminous  sparks  that  ^ 

enliven  existence,  and  to  protect,  with  impartial  hand,  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  error  with  truth,  under  the  proffered  assurance  that  the 
phantom  must  quickly  succumb  beneath  the  arm  of  its  appointed 
destroyer. 

But  the  general  spread  of  truth  is  not  always  the  effect  of  the 
warfare  in  which  it  is  often  abruptly  committed.  The  vigour 
and  prowess  of  the  combatants  may  not  be  equal — the  stimulat¬ 
ing  cheer  of  the  bystanders  may  not  be  honestly  or  inipartially 
bestowed.  The  obscure  war  of  the  elements  of  right  and  wrong 
is  not  always  well  appreciated  in  its  results.  The  power  of  rea¬ 
son  falls  in  sonorous  bluntness  upon  the  pestilent  growth  of 
genius;  the  sharp  and  sudden  inroads  of  wit  will  neutralize 
or  level  the  castellated  defences  of  the  most  orthodox  ratioci¬ 
nation.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  truth  l)eing  always  secure  in 
those  rencontres  in  which  impassioned  wickedness,  and  inspired 
profligacy,  and  all  the  piled  and  sweeping  artillery  of  error  and 
darkness  are  put  in  play-for  her  overthrow.  The  day  may  come, 
no  doubt,  when  her  own  inborn  vigour  shdll  enable  her  to  lift  her 
jiead  from  beneath  a  heap  of  ruins— but  it  may  come  too  late  fur 
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human  salvation,  like  the  fulfilment  of  a  despised  prophecy  when 
the  cup  of  offence  has  been  scornfully  filled  to  the  bnm,  and  the 
unconscious  victims  wait  in  laughing  madness  the  stroke  of  fate. 

But  another,  and  yet  more  inconsiderate  sophism  is  involved  in 
this  argmnent  for  the  unstinted  latitude  of  discussion~>that  all 
truth  must,  of  necessity,  be  salutary  in  its  propagation  through¬ 
out  the  entire  circle  of  rational  lieing.  The  slightest  insight 
into  the  structure  of  the  human  heart  must  give  the  lie  to  this 
rash  position ;  the  most  graceful  forms  and  most  sacred  usages 
of  society  attest  its  folly.  Man,  in  his  highest  state  of  mental 
exaltation,  is  far  indeed  from  being  pure  intellect ;  his  passions 
and  grosser  sensualities  form  the  very  basis  of  his  nature,  and 
mingle  largely  with  his  proudest  thoughts.  The  world  is  framed, 
not  only  for  dispasaonate  and  intellectual,  but  inflamed  physical 
man,— pregnant  with  secrets  calculated  to  stir  his  slumbering 
appetites,  and  full  of  chances  that  may  seduce  to  evil  the  wan¬ 
dering  impulses  of  his  heart.  The  shy  and  retiring  carriage  of 
nature,  as  she  makes  the  reluctant  revelations  of  her  mysteries  to 
the  chosen  few  that  trace  her  course  in  the  emulation  of  pure  in¬ 
telligence,  shews  that  it  was  not  her  design  to  be  unrobed  to  the 
vulgar  gaze ;  and  that  a  preparatory  purification  of  heart  and 
spirit  is  required  by  Providence  to  the  safe  approach  towards  that 
hidden  shrine  where  the  majesty  of  truth  is  allowed  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped.  The  world,  in  its  vulgar  ordinary  being,  is  far  more 
the  region  of  imagination  than  of  pure  intellect, — with  the  lights 
and  shadows  fantastically  blended  to  soothe  the  feeble  sense, 
which  would  be  quenched  in  anguish  before  the  unsufferable 
light  of  truth. 

The  essence  of  the  evil  system  of  which  we  at  present  complain 
as  polluting  our  people,  is  to  vulgarize  Voltaire,  and  Rous¬ 
seau,  and  Paine,— 4f,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  operation  can  be 
performed,  even  by  the  industrious  swarms  of  Grub  Street, — and 
to  cast  down  before  the  populace  that  mass  of  poison  which  has 
hitherto  been  rejected  by  the  more  respectable  classes  at  least 
in  this  coiuitry.  They  seek  to  wean  the  spirit  of  the  people  from 
its  accustomed  attachment  to  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  to 
cast  it  loose  and  wandering  upon  the  ribald  propensities  which 
alone  their  system  is  capable  of  propagating.— The  sober  and 
con^erate  spirit  of  the  untainted  citizen  looks  to  its  own  sphere 
as  that  of  exertion  and  enjoyment,  and  glances  with  respectful 
homage  on  that  which  overtops  it, — while  it  bends  in  submissive 
and  grateful  reverence  with  all  that  boasts  worldly  exaltation 
'  towards  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion.  Such  are  the 
deep  and  substantial  sentiments  by  means  of  which  our  land  has 
flourished  in  all  that  craves  the  homage  of  humanity,  and  from 
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its  sheltered  seduum  cast  the  gleams  of  truth  and  wi^om  over ' 
the  blackest  r^ions  of  Europe.  But  these  indigenous  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Britidi  soil  are  now,  it  seems,  to  be  rooted  up,  and 
some  gaudy  poisoned  exotic  to  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  national  mind  is  to  be  libelled  and  its  native  incapacity  of 
speculation  proved  by  the  presentment  to  it  of  moral  dis- 
caoeriet  which  had  so  long  escaped  its  plodding  rusticity; 
the  national  manners  are  to  be  innovated  upon  as  a  crude  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  universal  standard  of  rebel  and  athsistic  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  vilest  caitiffs  of  the  land  are  to  become  our  instruc¬ 
tors  in  morality  and  politics,  and  the  majestic  spirit  of  Britmn 
is  to  be  re-modelled  by  a  class  of  artists  elicited  from  some  pesti¬ 
lent  exhalation  of  the  veriest  dregs  of  society. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  will  not  and  cannot  do,— and  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  can  never,  in  sound  reason,  embrace 
the  temerity  of  those  sorry  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. — It 
were  a  loathsome  task  to  mention  their  names,  or  to  recite  their 
atrocities — ^but  some  brief  notice  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  them  may  not  be  unimportant  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  argument  which  we  now  maintain. — There  is  Cobbet,  the 
most  exquisite  luem  of  faction  that  the  distempers  of  our  times 
have  produced,— a  man  not  only  of  various  but  universal  achieve¬ 
ment  in  all  that  is  politically  base,— the  most  perfect  unblush¬ 
ing  example  of  tergiversation  any  where  to  be  found.  This  worthy 
would,  no  doubt,  be  heartily  entertmned  with  us  were  we  to 
take  the  trouble,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  done  be¬ 
fore,  to  point  out  his  contradictions,  or  to  trace  his  eternal  wheel¬ 
ings,  till  he  fairly  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  radicalism,  from 
wluch  his  escape  is  now  of  course  impossible. — Look  again  to 
the  petulant  cockneyism  of  that  paltry  Examiner,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  mincing  sort  of  step,  dares  to  tread  upon  and  to 
profane  the  sacred  ground  of  English  morals  and  pety.  Not  a 
week  elapses  in  which  these  creatures  do  not  send  forth  some 
of  their  pitiful  insults  on  all  that  ought  to  be  dearest  to  the 
national  spirit^  and  solicit  the  odious  gains  of  venality,  by  scatter¬ 
ing  their  shame  over  the  bosom  of  the  country.  The  insidious 
approaches  made  by  the  last  mentioned  of  this  tribe,  as  he  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  foppery  of  taste  and  feeling,  are  even  more  deeply 
ofiensive  than  the  straightforward  unshrinking  blackguardism  of 
Cobbet  himself,  who  manfully  scorns  the  thin  and  battered  mask 
worn  by  the  poet,— shall  we  call  him,— of  Rimini. — Then  there 
are  Wooler  and  Hone  let  loose  upon  the  morals  of  their  country 
by  the  error  of  their  jurors,— the  one  burning  with  the  fires  of' the 
most  savage  republicanism, — the  other  making  the  pencil  and  the 
press  alike  subservient  to  the  ribald  mockery  of'  all  that  is  high  and 
sacred  in  the  land,  and  prospering  in  the  undescribable  infamy 
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by  whicli  lie  works  as  with  a  charm  upon  a  maddened  populace. 
Nor  must  the  virtuous  Carlisle,  that  accompli shctl  instructor 
of  his  age  and  country,  who  dared  upon  his  trial  to  heap  insults 
on  the  Scriptures,  in  a  dialect  which  must  fortunately  have 
been  unintelligible  to  his  auditors,  until  it  had  passed  through 
the  officious  translations  ,of  the  public  press, — be  forgotten  in 
this  brief  and  most  imperfect  notice  of  the  baseness  which,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  misinterpreted  freedom,  has  been  at  work  too 
long  to  corrupt  the  national  heart,  and  blast  it  to  its  inmost  core. 

Coervion,  after  all, however,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  putting  down 
this  nuisance ;  and  it  is  plainly  in  the  present  time,  inadequate  to  the 
object  proposed  by  it.  There  is  a  great  and  liberal  jealousy  abroad 
on  this  subject,  not  confined  to  those  who  have  suck^  in  the  proffer¬ 
ed  poison,  and  thus  renounced  the  neutrality  of  fair  judgment,  but 
extended  over  the  whole  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  land,  which 
must  make  any  scheme  of  despotic  abridgment  of  free  discussion, 
not  only  abortive,  but  eminently  prejudicial.  It  would  league 
upon  the  single  ground  of  generosity,  with  the  felon  polluters  of 
the  public  mind,  those  who,  on  every  other  principle,  detest 
their  practices,  and  loathe  their  alliance.  The  true  secret  of 
effective  resistance  is  to  be  found  in  the  ke<!n  and  close  intellectual 
array  of  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  an  eternal  war¬ 
fare  with  this  base  system,  and  who  are  prepared,  in  every  shape, 
to  encounter  the  hazard  and  the  obloquy  of  the  adventure. 
There  must  no  longer  be  any  symptom  of  supineness  among 
the  lovers  of  moral  truth  and  of  social  order ;  but  a  rapid  si¬ 
multaneous  and  embodied  rush  towards  the  breach  which  the 
enemy  has  been  permitted  to  open  in  coward  security  ;  and  so 
far  as  the  vigour  of  genius,  and  the  force  of  argument,  and  the 
sharpness  of  merited  satire  will  go,  the  assailants  must  be  prompt¬ 
ly  and  decisively  repelled, — while  it  will  be  the  imperative  duty 
of  those  whom  neither  talent  nor  inclination  lead  to  take  an  im¬ 
mediate  part  in  the  conflict,  to  abet,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  this  most  hallowed  warfare,  and  to  succour,  at  all  points, 
the  champions  of  the  constitution  and  the  honour  of  their  native 
land.  It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  observe  that  this  view  of 
the  matter  has  been  taken  by  a  respectable  association  in  tlie 
metropolis,  which  has  set  an  example  of  watchfulness  and  ala¬ 
crity  tnat,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  followed  throughout  every  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  country  ;  and  we  have  only  to  express  our  firm  re¬ 
liance  that,  if  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  religion  shall  thus  gene¬ 
rally  shew  itself  in  the  fortitude  which  belongs  to  it,  and  bring 
out  into  light  and  vigour  its  slumbering  fiowers,  the  squalid 
skulking  bands  of  impiety  and  rebellion  will  soon  be  forced  to 
re-enter  their  native  caverns ;  and  the  country  will  speedily  re¬ 
sume  its  wonted  aspect  of  decorum  and  of  peace. 
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The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the  House  of 
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Lord*,  on  Frid^  3d,  and  Saturday  4th  November,  18S0,  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  Ae  Bill  (£  Pains  and  Penalties.  4th  edition.  8s.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  Wednes^y,  mvember  1st,  1880,  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bin  of  Painihhd  Penalties.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
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Int^uction  ;  and  illustrations  of  their  tendency.  Fourth  edition.  Ss.  fid. 
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New  edition.  ISmo. 
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Observations  and  Notes,  by  Henry  Fuseli,  P.P.  with  portrait  and  engrav¬ 
ings,  £1 16s.  4to.  boards. 
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Nuptic  SacTc,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Marrii^ 
and  Divorce,  addressed  to  Mth  Houses  of  Parliament.  First  published  in 
1801,  and  now  reprinted  by  desire.  8vo.  (6s.  6d. 

Anti- Radicalism  ;  groimded  on  a  Sermon  of  the  very  pious  and  deeply 
learned  Bishop  And^ws,  modernised  and  addressed  to  the  People.  By  thie 
Rev.  C.  Daubeny,  Ardideacon  of  Sarum-  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TEAVSLS. 

Journal  of  the  Visit  of  her  Mqjesty  the  Queen  to  Tunis,  Greece,  and 
Palestine.  By  Louise  Demont.  8vo.  Ss. 

Recollections  of  a  Classical  Tour,  made  during  the  yciurs  1818  and  1819, 
in  different  parts  of  Turk^,  Greece,  and  Italy.  By  P.  £.  Laurent,  Esq. 
Professor  and  Teacher  of  Languages  at  Oxford.  With  costumes.  4to. 
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The  Universe,  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Maturin,  author  of  **  Bertram.” 

In  the  press,  a  Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinees  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  year,1818.  By  the  Honourable  R.  K.  Craven.  In  4to,  with 
plates. 

The  Rev.  T.  Smith  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  has  in  the  press  a 
new  edition  of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  wldi  copious  notes,  and  all  the 
quantities  and  accents.  To  be  printed  and  stereotyped  on  fine  paper ;  price 
Ss.  bound.  This  edition  may  expected  immediately. 

L.  Towne  has  in  the  press,  and  speedily  will  publish,  the  Farmer 
and  Gnzier’s  Guide  ;  containing  a  c  Election  of  valuable  R^pes,  for  t^ 
most  common  and  fatal  disorders  to  which  Horses,  Homed  Cattle,  and 
Sheep,  arc  subject,  both  tried  and  approved  of  by  the  greatest  fanners  in 
the  land. 
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Mr.  J.  Williams  is  preparing;  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  BIackstom‘’s 
(Commentaries,  with  annotations  and  corrections  of  the  U'amctl  judge's  errors 
and  inistatements,  as  also  of  tliose  of  his  less  pfted  editors.  This  edition 
will  contain  the  author's  last  corrections,  togeuier  with  the  celebrated  pas- 
sagis  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  have  been  expunged  from  all  the 
editions  published  of  this  valuable  work,  except  the  first. 

In  die  press,  an  Itinerary  of  the  Rhone,  including  ^t  of  the  Southern 
Coast  of  France.  By  John  Hughes,  Esq.  A.  M.  of  (Jriel  Soll^e,  Oxford. 

Shortly  will  be  ready,  an  Attempt  to  Analyse  the  Automaton  (Jhess 
Player  of  M.  de  Kem|)eleu,  with  an  easy  meduM  of  imitadng  the  move¬ 
ments  of  that  celebrated  fi^re ;  illustra^  by  plates,  and  accompanied  by 
a  copious  collecdon  of  the  Knight’s  moves  over  the  Chess  Board. 

Captain  Batty’s  Narradve  of  the  Campaipi  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Array  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  the  paaange  of  UieBidassoa, 
in  1813,  to  the  end  of  the  war  1814.  Illustrated  by  a  plan  of  the  Theatre 
of  War,  and  twenty  Views  of  the  Scenery  in  the  Pyrenees  and  South  of 
France.  Drawn  and  etched  by  Captain  Batty. 

An  Affectionate  Address  to  those  Dissenters  from  the  Communion  of  the 
<  'hurch  of  England,  who  agree  with  her  in  die  leading  Doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  Samuel  ^Vix,  A.  M.  F.  11.  and  A.  S.  Price  6d.  or  5s.  per 
dozen. 

In  March  or  April  will  be  published,  Sit  Ronald,  and  other  Poems. 

Brent  Knoll,  8d  ediUon,  one  vol.  8vo.  will  soon  appear. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  df  Chester,  editor  of  die  London  Polyglot  Bihle  ;  with  notices 
of  his  CoatQutors  in  that  illustrious  work  ;  of  the  cultivation  of  Oriental 
Learning  in  this  Country,  preceding  and  during  their  time ;  and  of  the  au¬ 
thorised  English  version  of  the  Bible ;  to  a  projected  revision  of  which  Dr. 
Walton  and  some  of  his  assistants  in  the  Polyglot  were  appointed.  To  which 
is  ailded.  Dr.  Walton’s  own  Vindication  of  the  London  Polyglot.  By  the 
Rev.-Henry  John  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty, 
and  Rector  of  Settrington,  County  of  York. 

The  Works  of  John  Home,  Esq.  author  of  Douglas,  with  an  account  of 
liis  life  and  writings.  By  11.  Mackenzie,  Esq.  8  vols.  8va 

Dr.  J.  M.  (lood  has  in  the  press,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  the  Study  of 
Medicine,  comprising  its  physiology,  pathology,  and  practice. 

Otto  Von  Kotzebue’s  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ship  Revric,  is  translating  for  die  press. 

Mr.  John  Dunkin  is  preparing  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  several  Pa¬ 
rishes  in  the  Hundreds  of  Bullington  and  Ploughley,  Oxfordshire,  illustrat- 
ctl  by  num^ous  engravings. 

Bdwin  Atlierston,  Esq.  will  soon  publish  the  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum, 
and  Abrates  and  Panthea,  in  foolscap  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press. 

John  Dalzel,  Esq.  will  soon  ]mblish  the  Substance  of  the  Lectures  on  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  and  on  the  Revival  of  Greek  Learning  in  Europe,  delivered 
by  the  late  Professor  Dalzel  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

A  Biographical  Work  of  3000  Living  Men  of  all  co’.ntries,  with  nearly 
300  engravrf  portraits,  is  printing  in  a  size  corresponding  with  Debrett  s 
Peenq^. 

Dr.  Aiken  will  soon  publish  aiv  Abridgment  of  his  Annals  of  the  Reign  of 
George  1(1.  in  duodecimo,  fur  the  uae  of  schools. 
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